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TO THE 



MEMORY 

OF 

JAMES RICE 



PREFACE. 

The ten yearaT pAitaership of myself and my late bkmd 1I& 
James Bigs has been terminated by death. I am peraqaded 
that nothing short of death would have put an end to a part* 
nership which was conducted thronghoat with perfect acoordy 
and without the least difference of opinion. The long iOneflS 
which terminated bdaiDj an, April 25tfa of this year began in 
January of last year. There were interrals during which ha 
seemed to be reooTering and gaining strength; he was, indeed, 
well enough in the autumn to try change of air by a Tisit to 
Holland; but he broke down again very shortly after his 
return : though he did not himself snspect it, he was under 
sentence of death, and finr the last six months of his life his 
downward course was steady and continuous. 

Almost the last act of his in our partnership was the 
arrangement, with certain country papers and elsewhere^ for 
the serial publication of this noTel, the subject and writing 
of which were necessarily left entirely to myself. 

The many wanderings^ therefore, which I undertook last 
summer in Stepnqr, Whitechapel, Poplar, St George Vin-the- 
£a8t, Idmehouse^ Bow, Stratford, Shadwell, and all that great 
and marvellous unknown country which we call Bast London, 
were undertaken, for the first time for ten years, alone. They 
would have been undertaken in great sadness had cue foreseen 
the pnd. In one of these wanderings I had the happiness to 
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discover Rotherhithe, which I afterwarda explored with care- 
fulnefls ; in another, I lit upon a certain Haven of Rest for 
aged sea captains^ among whom I found Captain Sorensen ; in 
others I found many wonderful things, and conversed with 
many wonderful people. The ' single-handedness,' so to speak, 
of this book would have been a mere episode in the history of 
the Firm, a matter, of no concern or interest to the general 
public, had my friend recovered. But he is dead; and it 
therefore devolves upon me to assume the sole responsibility 
of the work, for good or bad. The same responsibilily is, of 
course, assumed for the two short stories ' The Captain's Room,' 
published at Christmas last, and ' They were Married,' pub- 
lished as the Bummer number of the 'Illustrated London 
News.' The last story was, in fact, written after the death 
of my partner ; but as it had already been announced| it wai 
thought best, under the circumstancecs to make no change in 
the title. 

I have been told by certain friendly advisers that this 
story is impossible. I have, therefore, stated the &ct on the 
title-page, so that no one may complain of being taken in or 
deceived. But I have never been able to understand why it 
is impossible. 



Walter Bssaxt 
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ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 

PROLOGUE. 
Pabi L 

JDr was the eyening of a day in early June. Hie time was latt 
year, and the place was CambridgOi The sun had been yisible in 
the heavens, a gradons presencei actoally a whole week — ^in itself 
ft thing remarkable; the hearts of the most soured, eyen of land* 
lords and £a,rmers, were coming to belieye again in the possibility 
of fine weather; the clergy were beginning to think that they 
might this year hold a real Haryest Thanksgiving instead of a 
sham ; the trees at the Backs were in full foliage; the avenues ot 
Trinity and Clare were splendid ; beside them the trim lawns 
sloped to the margin of the Cam, here most glorious and proudest 
of English rivers, seeing that he laves the metulows of those ancient 
and venerable foundations, King's, Trinity, and St John's, to say 
nothing of Queen's and Clare and Magdalen; men were lazily 
floating in canoes, or leaning over the bridges, or strolling about 
the walks, or lying on the grass ; and among them — ^but not— oh t 
not with them — ^walked or rested many of the damsels of leaned 
Newnham, chiefly in pairs, holding sweet converse 

On mind and art, 
And labour and the changing mart, 
And all the framework of the land ; 

cot neglecting the foundations of the Christian fedth and other 
fashionable topics, which ladies nowadays handle with so much 
learning, originality, dexterity, and power. 

We have, however, to do with only one pair, who were sitting 
together on the banks o]^posite Trini^. These two were talking 
about a subject far more mteresting than any concerning mind, oi 
€j[tf pr philoeophy, or the chances of the Senate House, or the 

B 
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fnture of Newnham ; for they were talking about tbemselTea and 
their own liyes, and what they were to do each with that one life 
which happened, by the mere accident of birth, to belong to her- 
ielf. It muAt be a cnrioua subject for reflection in extreme old 
age, when eyerylhing has happened that ia going to hanpen, in- 
cluding rheumatism, that, but for this accident, one's lire might 
have Men so yery difierent. 

< Because, Angela,' said the one who wore spectacles and looked 
older than she was, by reason of much ponderinff oyer books and 
perhaps too little exercise, ' because, my dear, we haye but this one 
life before us, and if we make mistakes with it, or throw it away, 
or waste it, or lose our chances, it is such a dreadful pity. Oh, to 
think of the girls who drift and let every chance go by, and get 
nothing out of their lives at aJl — except babies' (she spoke of 
babies with great contempt). ' Oh I it seems as if every moment 
were precious : oh ! it is a sin to waste an hour of it.' 

She gasped and clasped her hands together with a sigh. She 
was not acUng, not at all; this girl was that hitherto rare thing, 
a ^ of stuoiy and of books; she was wholly possessed, like the 
great scholars of old, with the passion for learning. 

^ Oh I greedy person ! ' replied the other with a laugh, 'if jom 
read all the books in the University library, and lose the enjoy« 
ment of sunshine, what shall it profit you, in the long run P ' 

This one was a young woman of much finer physique than her 
friend. She was not short-sighted; but possessed, in fact, a pair 
of orbs of yery remarkable cfeamess^ steadiness, and brightness. 
They were not soft eyes, nor languishmg eyes, nor sleepy eyes, nor 
downcast, shrinking eyes; they were wideawake^ brown, honest 
eyes, which looked fearlessly upon all things, fair or foul. A girl 
does not live at Newnham two years for nothing, mind you: when 
she leaves that seat of learning, she has changed her mind about 
the model, the perfect, the ideal woman. More than that, she will 
change the minds of her sisters and her cousins: and there are 
goinff to be a great many Newnhams; and the i^pread of this 
revolution will be rapid : and the shrinking, obedient, docile, man« 
reverencing, curate-worsnipping maiden of our youth will shortly 
vanish and be no more seen. And what will the curate do then, 
poor diing P Wherefore let the bishop look to certain necessary 
changes in the Marriage Service ; and let the young men see that 
their own ideas change with the times, else there will be no 
sweethearts for them. More could I prophesy, but refrain. 

This young lady owned, besides those mentioned above, many 
other points which will always be considered desirable at her age, 
whatever be the growth of feminine education (wherefore, courage, 
Inrothers!). In all these points she contrasted &yourably with 
her companion* For her face was sunny, and £Edr to look upon ; 
one of the younger clerical dons^now a scanty band, almost a 
Bemnant— -was reported to have said, after gaiing upon that face^ 
ihao he now understood, which b« had never nnderstood before^ 
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wbat Solomon mesnt when he eompaxed his lore's temples to a 
Diece o\ A pomegmnate within her lodn. No one Mked him whel 
is meant, hut he was a mathematical man, and so he mvst have 
meant something^ if it was only trigonometrr. As to her figure^ 
it was what a healthy, natnially dxeased, and stronff yonng 
woman's figore onght to be, and not more slender in flie wain 
than was the fignxe of Yenns or Mother Ere ; and her limbs were 
elastic, so that she seemed when she walked as if she woold like 
to mn, jnmp, and dance, which, indeedL she woold haye gtsfttij 
prefemd, only at Newnham they 'take it oat' in lawn^tannis. 
And whatever mi{;ht be the conise of life marked ont bv herMlfy 
it was quite oertam to the intelligent observer that before long 
LoTe the inyindble — ^Lore that laughs at plots, plans, cooBpiracies^ 



and defflgns — ^would upset them dl, and trace ont quite another 
line of life for her, and most probably the most commonplace line 
of all. 

< Your life, Constance,' she went on, * seems to me the moel 
happy and the most fortunate. How nobly you have vindicated 
the mtellect of women by your degree 1 ' 

< No, my dear : ' Constance shook her head sadly. * No ; only 
partly vindicated our intellect; remember I was bnt fiftn 
WraDgler, and there were four men—men, Angelar— above me, I 
wanted to be senior.' 

' Everybody knows that the fifth is always as good as the first.' 
Constance, however, shook her head at this daring attempt at con- 
eolation. ' At all events, Constsnce, vou will go on to prove it br 
vour ori^alpapers when you publbn your reeearches. YouwiU 
lecture like Hypatia ; you will nave the undergraduates leaving 
the men and crowding to your theatre. You will become the 
greatest mathematician in Cambridge; you will be famous for 
ever. You will do better than man himself even on man's most 
exalted level of intellectual strength.' 

The pale cheek of the student flushed. 

* I do not expect to do better than men,' she replied humbly. 
* It will be enough if I do as welL Yes, my dear, all my lifo, 
short or long, shall be given to science. I will have no bve in it^ 
or marriage, or— or — anything of that kind at alU 

' Nor wUl 1/ said the other, stoutly, yet with apparent effort 
f Marriage spoils a woman^s career ; we must live our life to its 
utmost, Constance.' 

< We must^ Angela. It is the only thing in this world of 
doubt that is a dear duty. I owe mine to science. You, my 
dear, to— ' 

She would have said to < Political Economy,' but a thouffht 
checked her. For a singular thing had happened only the day 
before. This friend of hers, this Angela Messenser, who had r^ 
cently illustrated the strenp^h of woman's inteUect by passing a 
leally brilliant examination m that particular science, astonished 

b2 
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her friends at a little informal meetiDg in the library by an oration 
Id this speech she went out of her way to pour contempt upon 
Political £conomy. It was a so-called science, she said, not a 
adence at all : a collection of theories impossible of proof. It 
treated of men and women as skittles, it ignored the prindpal 
motiyes of action, it had been put together for the most part oy 
doctrinaires who lived apart, and knew nothing about men and 
less about women, and it was the fayourite study, she cruelly de- 
clared, of her own sex, because it was the most easily crammed 
and made the most show. As for herself, she declared that for all 
the good it had done her, she might just as well hare gone 
through a course of esthetics or studied the symbols of advanced 
Bituuism. 

Therefore, remembering the oration, Constance Woodcote 
hesitated. To what Cause (with a capital C) should Angela 
Messenger devote her life P 

< I will tell you presenUy,' said Angela, ' how I shall begin my 
life. Where the be^nning will lead me, I cannot tell.' 

Then there was silence for a while. The sun sank lower and 
the setting rays fell upon the foliage, and every leaf showed like a 
leaf of gold, and the river lay in shadow and became ghostly, and 
the windows of Trinity library opposite to them glowed, and the 
New Court of St. John's at their left hand became like unto the 
palace of Kubla Khan. 

^ Oh ! ' sighed the young mathematician, ' I shall never be satis- 
fied till Newnham crosses the river. We must have one of these 
colleges for ourselves. We must have King's. Yes, King's will 
be the best. And oh t how differently we shall live from the so- 
called students who are now smoking tobacco in each other's rooms, 
or playing billiards, or even cards — ^the superior sex I ' 

'Asfor us, we shallpresentiy go back to our rooms, have a 
cup of tea and a talk, my dear. Then we shall go to bed. Aa 
regards the men, those of your mental level, Constance, do not, I 
•nppose, play billiards; nor do they smoke tobacco. Under- 
graauates are not all students, remember. Most of them are 
nothing but mere Pass-men who will become curates.' 

Two points in this speech seem to call for remark. First, the 
ring^ar ignorance of mankind, common to all women, which led 
the girl to believe tiiat a great man of science is superior to the 
pleasures of the weaker brethren ; for they cannot understand the 

delights of foolingx The second point is but it may be lefl 

to those who read as they run. 

Then they rose and walked slowly under the grand old trees 
of Trinity Avenue, facing the setting sun, so that when they came 
to the end and turned to the left, it seemed as if they plunged into 
night. And pffesently they came to the gates of Newnham, the 
newer Newnham. with its trim garden, and Queen Anne mansion. 
It grates upon one that the beginnings of a noble and lasting 
inform should be housed in a palace buut in the conceited fashion 
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of &e day. Wliat tnll they say of it in fiAj yean, whoi the 

fashion has changed and new styles reign P 

'Come/ said Angela, 'come into my room. Let my last 
effeninp^ in the dear place be spent with jon, Constance/ 

Angela's own room was damtily famished and adorned with ai 
many pictures^ pretty thingS| boolcB, and briC'ii-brao as the narrow 
dimensions of a Newnham cell will allow. In a more advanced 
Newnham there will be two rooms for each student, and these will 
be larger. 

The girU sat by the open window : the air was soft and sweat 
A bnnch of cowslips from the Coton meadows perfumed the room ; 
there was the jug-jng of a nightingale in some tree not far off; 
opposite them were uie lights of the other Newnham. 

'The kst night I' said Angela. 'I can hardly beliera that I 
go down to-morrow.' 

Then she was silent agun. 

' My life/ she went on, speaking softly In the twilisht, ' begins 
to-morrow. What am I to do with it P Your own solution seems 
80 easy 1>ecause you are deyer and you have no money, while I^ 
who am — well, dear, not devourejl by thirst for leaning — ^have 
got so mnclu To begin with, there is the Brewerv. Yon cannot 
escape from a big Brewery if it belongs to you. You cannot hide 
it away. Messenger, Marsden, and Company's Stout, their XXX, 
their Old and Mild, their Bitter, their Familj Ales (that particn* 
larlj at eight-and-eix the nine-gallon cask, if paid for on deliveiyX 
their drays, their huse horses, their strong men, whose yeiy 
appearance advertises the beer, and makes the weak-kneed andthta 
narrow-chested rush to Whitechapel — ^my dear, these things star* 
one in the face wherever you go. I am that Breweir, as you 
know. I am Messenger, Marsden, and Company, myself the sole 
partner in what my lawyer sweetly calls the Concern. Nobody 
else is concerned in it It is — alas ! — ^my own Qreat Concern, a 
dreadful responsibility.' 

• Why P Your people manage it for you.' 

' Yes — oh I yes — ^they do. And whether they manage it badly 
or well I do not know ; whether they make wholesome beer or 
bad, whether they treat their clerks and workmen generously or 
meanly, whether the name of the Company is beloved or hated, 
I do not know. Perhaps the very making of beer at all is a 
wickedness.' 

'But — Angela/ the other interrupted; 'it is no business of 
yours. Naturally, virages are regulated by supply and * 

' No, my dear. That is nolitical economy. I prefer the good 
>ld English plan. If I employ a man, and he worLs fedthfudy, I 
shotdd like tnat man to feel that he grows every day worth to me 
more than his marketable value.' 

Constance was silenced. 

'Then, beside the Brewery/ Angela went on, 'there is aa 
aneonscionable sum of money m the Funds.' 
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'Therei at leasV said hsx friend, ^yon need feel no icnq^ of 

science.' 

< Bat indeed I do ; for how do I know that it ia right to keep 
all this monej idle P A hundred pounds saved and put into tho 
Funds means three pounds a ^ear. It is like a perennial stieani 
flowing firom a hidden reserroir in a hillside. But this stream, in 
my casei does no sood at alL It neither fertilises the soil nor ii 
It drank hj man or beast, nor does it turn mills, nor is it a heanti- 
All thing to look upon, nor does its silver current flow by banks of 
flowers or UXL in cascades. It all runs away, and makes another 
reservoir in another hillside. My dear, it is a stream of compound 
interest, which is constantly getting deeper and broader and 
stronger, and yet is never of the least use. and toma no wheehk 
Now, what am I to do with this money P ' 

* £ndow Newnham ; there, at leas^ is somethinff practieaL' 
'I will found some scholarshins, if you please, later cm, when 

T<m have made your own work felt Again, there are my houses 
Ii the East isjj 

'SeUthem.' 

'That Is only to shift the responabilitjr. My dear, I hava 
streetB of houses. They all lie about Wmtechapel wa^. My 
grandfather, John Messenger, boucht houses, I believe, just as 
other people buy apples, by the pe^, or some larger measure, a 
reduetion oeing made on taking a quantity. There they are, and 
mosdy inhabited.' 

* You have agents, I suppose P ' said Constance, unsvmpathia- 
Inglv. * It is their duty to see that the houses are well kept' 

' Yes, I have agents. But they cannot absolve me from respoB* 
•iWli^.' 

' Then,' asked Constance, ' what do you mean to do P ' 
' I am a native almost of WhitechapeL My grandfather, who 
ssoceeded to the Brewery^ was bom there — his father was also a 
Brewer; his grandfather is, I believe, prehistoric: he lived there 
kmg after his son, my father, was bom. When he moved to 
Bioomsbury Square he thought he was getting into quite a 
fuhionable quarter ; and he only went to Portman Square because 
he desired me to ^ into society. I am so rich that 1 shall quite 
pertainlv be welcomed in society. But, my dear, Whitechapel and 
its neighbourhood are my proper sphere. Why, my very name I 
I reek of beer ; I am all beer ; my olood is beer. Angela Marsden 
Messeofferl What could more plainly declare my oonnectioa 
With Messenger, Marsden, and Company P I only wonder that he 
did not call me Marsden-and-Company Messenger/ 

* But— Angela . . .' 

'He would, Constance, if he had thought of it For, von seik 
I was the heiress from the very befj^nning, because my &ther dml 
before my birth. And my gnuidfather intended me to become the 
perft'ct Brewer, if a woman can attain to so high an idei^ There- 
vat I was educated in the neoeasarr and nttin«r linea. Thej 
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taagbt me the indastries of Englandf the arts and iiianii&etiire% 
mauiematici, accounts, the mat outlets of trade, book-keeping, 
mechanics— all those things that are practicaL How it happens 
tkat I was allowed to learn music I do not know* Then, wnen I 
grew up, I was sent here bj him, because the very air of Cam* 
bridge, ne thouffht, makes people exact ; and women are so prone 
to be inexact. I was to read while I was here all the books about 
Political and Social Economy. I hare also learned for business 
purposes two or three languages. I am now finished. I know all 
the theories about people, and I dont beliere any of them will 
work. Therefore, my dear, I shall get to know the people before 
I apd|y them.' 

* Was your grandfather a student of PoliUeal Economy? ' 

* Not at alL But he had a respect for justice, and he wanted 
me to be just It is so diliicult, he used to say, for a woman to be 
just For either she flies into a rage and pumshes with excess, or 
she takes nity and forgives. As for himself he was as hard as 
nails, and tne people knew it' 

' And your project P ' 

' It is Tery simple. I efface myselt I Tanish. I disappear.' 

'WhatP*^ 

' If anybody asks where I am, no one will know, exo^t you, 
my dear: and yon will not teU.' 

'You will be in * 

'In Whitechapel^ or thereabouts. Tour Angela idU be a 
dressmaker, and she will live by herself and become — ^what her 
great-grandmother was— one of the people.' 

' You will not like it at alL' 

' Perhaps not ; but I am wearr of theories, &cts, statistics. I 
want flesh and blood. I want to feel myself a part of this striying, 
eager, anxious humanity, on whose labours I hye in comfort, by 
whom I have been educated, to whom I owe all^ and for whom 
I have done nothing— no, nothing at all, selfish wretch that I 
ami' 

She clasped her hands with a fine gesture of remorse. 

' Oh I woman of science,' she cried ; ' you sit unon the hdght& 
and you can disregard — because it is your right — tne sorrows and 
the joys of the world. But I cannot I belong to the People — 
with a great^ h\f P, my dear— I cannot bear to go on liying hj 
their toil and giymg nothing in return. What a dreadful thing is 
aShe-DiyesI' 

' I oonfiras/ said Constance, coldly^ 'that I hare always regarded 
wealth as a means for leading the higher life — ^the life of study 
and researdi— unencumbered by the sordid ums and mean joys of 
the ytdffar herd.' 

'It IS posfflble and right for you to liye apart, my dear. It is 
impossible, because it would be wrong, for me.' 

'But— -alone P You will ventire into the dreadful region 
idonef' 
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' Qaite alone, Constance/ 

' And — and — your refutation, Angela P ' 

Angela laughed memlj. 

'As for my reputation, my dear, it may take cave of itself. 
Those of inr friends who think I am not to be trusted may trans- 
fer their adection to more worthy objects, llie first thing in the 
emancipation of the sex, Constance^ is equal education. The next 
is * 

' What? ' for Angela paused. 

She drew forth from her pocket a small bright instrument of 
iteel, which glittered in the twilight. Not a reyolyer, dear 
readers. 

< The next/ she said, brandishing the weapon befnre Constance't 
•yea, 'is— the LATCIl-KEY/ 



PItOLOaUB. 

pabt n. 

Ths time was eleven in the forenoon ; the season was the month 
of roses ; the place was a room on the first floor at the Park-end 
of Piccadilly — a noisy room, because the windows were open, and 
there was a great thunder and rattle of cabs, omnibuses, and all 
kinds of vehicles. When this noise became, as it sometimes did, 
intolerable, the occupant of the room shut his double windows, 
and immediately there was a great calm, with a melodious roll of 
distant wheels, like the buzzing of bees about the marigolds on a 
summer afternoon. With the double window a man may calmly 
sit down amid even the roar of Oheapside, or the never-ending 
wscade of noise at Charing Cross. 

The room was fumishMl with taste ; the books on the shelves 
were well bound, as if the owner took a proper pride in them, as 
indeed was the case. There were two or three good pictures ; 
there was a giiVs head in marble; there were cards and invitations 
lying on the mantelshelf and in a rack beside the clock. Every- 
body could tell at the first look of the room that it was a bacheWs 
den. Also because nothing was new, and because there were none 
of the peacockeries, whims and fancies, absurdities, fads and 
fashions, gimcrackeries — the presence of which does always and 
infallibly proclaim the chamber of a youn? man — this room mani- 
festly belonged to a bachelor who was ola in the profession. Li 
fact, the ovmer of the chambers, of which this was the breakfast, 
morning, and dinner room, whenever he dined at home, was seated 
in an armchair beside a breakfast table, looking straight before 
him, with a face filled with anxiety. An hones^ ugly, pleasing, 
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niggeJ. attractive face, wlioae featurea were carved one day v«h. 
Dame Nature was benevolently disposed, but had a blunt chiseL 

' I always told him/ he muttered, < that he should learn the 
whole of his &mily history sp soon as he was three-«nd-twenty 

CB of age. One must keep such promises. Yet it would have 
better that he should never know. But then it might have 
been found out, and that would have been fiir worse. Yet, how 
eonld it have been found out P No ; that is ridiculous.' 

He mused in silence. In his fingers he held a dgar which he 
bad lit, but allowed to go out again. The morning paper was 
lyingon the table, unopened. 

niow will the boy take it ? ' he asked; < will he take it cry- 
ingP Or will he take it lau^hinff P ' 

He smiled, picturing to himseu the ' boy's' astonishment 

Looking at the man more closely, one became aware that he 
was really a lesj pleasant-looking person. He was about five- 
and-forty years of age, and he wore a full beard and moustache, 
after the manner of his contemporaries, with whom a beard is 
still conffldered a manly ornament to the face. The beard was 
brown, but it had begun to show, as wine merchants say of port, 
the 'appearance of age.' In some light^ there was more grcjr than 
brown. His dark-brown hair, however, retained its original 
thickness of thatch, and was as yet untouched by any streak of 
grey. Seeing that he belonged to one of the oldest and best oi 
£!nglish families,'one might have expected something of that deli- 
cacy of feature which some of us associate with birth. But, as 
has already been said, his face was rudely chiselled, his complexion 
was ruddv, and he looked as robust as a ploughboy ; yet ne had 
the air of an English gentleman, and that ought to satisfy any- 
body. And he was the younger son of a Duke, being by courtesy 
Lora Jocelvn Le Breton. 

While he was thus meditating, there was a quick step on the 
itair, and the subject of his thoughts entered the room. 

This interestmg young man was a much more aristocratic 
person to look upon than his senior. He paraded, so to speak, at 
every point, the thoroughbred fur. His thin and delicate nose, 
his dear eye, his high though narrow forehead, his well-cut lip, 
his firm chm, his pale cheek, his oval face, the slim figure, the 
thin, long fingers, the spring of his walk, the poise of his head— - 
what more could one expect even from the descendant of All the 
Howards P But this morning the pallor of his cheek was flushed 
as if with some disquieting news. 

'Good morning, Harry,' said Lord Jocelyn, quietiy. 

Harry returned the greeting. Then he threw upon the tabla 
a small packet of papers. 

'There^ sir, I have read them ; thank yon for letting me see 
Ihem.' 

<Sit down, boy, and let na talk; will you have a dgar P No f 
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A cigareitei then P No P Ton are prchablj a little upset by tbi« 
-^lew — unexpected reyelatioD P ' 
* A little upset 1 * repeated the youn^ man^ with a short laugh. 

* To be sure — to be sure — one could expect nothing else ; now 
lit down, and let us talk over the matter calmly/ 

The young man sat down, but he did not present the appear- 
ance of one inclined to talk 07er the matter calmly. 

* In noyels,' said Lord Jocelyn^ * it is always the good fortune 
of young gentlemen brought up in i^orance of their parentage tr 
torn out, when they do discover their ori^, the heirs to an illus- 
trious name; I hare always admired wat in noyels. ^ In your 
case, my poor Harry, the reyerse is the caae ; the distincti<Hi ought 
to console you.' * 

< Why was I not told beforeP' 

'Because the boyish brain is more open to prejudice than that 
of the adult: because, amone your companions, you certainly would 
haye felt at a disadyantage had you known yourself to be the bob 
of a ' 

'Tou always told me/ said Hany, 'that my father was in tlii 
annyP' 

* What do you call a Sergeant in a line renment, then P ' 
'Ohl of course, but among gentlemen— I mean — ^among the 

set with whom I was brought up, to be in the army means to haye 
a commission.' 

' Yes ; that was my pardonable deception. I thought that yon 
would respect yourself more if you felt that your father, like the 
fathers of your friends, belonged to the upper class. Now, my 
dear boy, you will respect yourself just as much, although you 
know that he was but a Sergeant^ and a braye fellow who fell al 
my side in the Indian Mutiny.' 

*And my mother?' 

'I did not know her; she was dead before I found you out, 
and took you from your Uncle Bunker.' 

'Uncle Bunker 1' Hany laughed, with a little bitterness. 
' Uiicle Bunker 1 Fancy asking one's Unde Bunker to dine at the 
dub! What is he by trade?' 

< He is som9thing near a big Brewery, a Brewery Boom, as the 
Americans say. What he actually is, i do not quite know. He 
liyes, if I remember rightly, at a place, an immense distance ixom 
here, called Stepney.' 

' Do you know anything more about my father's family ? ' 
'Nof the Sergeant was a tall, handsome, well set-up man; 
but I know nothing about his connections. His name, if that ia 
any help to you, was, was — in fact'— here Lord Jocelyn assumed 
an air of ingratiating sweetness — ' was — Goslett — Qoslett j not a 
bad name, I think, pronounced with perhaps a leaning to an accent 
tm the last syllable. Don*t you agree witn me, Harry ? ' 

'Oh ! yes, it will do. Eietter than Bunker, and not so good ai 
Le Breton. As for my Christian name, now ? ' 
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< There I Tentnred on one small Tariftdon.' 

'Am I not, then, even Hairy P ' 

•Yes, jes, yes, you aie — ^now ; fonnerly jou were Hanj iriih- 
oat the aitch. It is the custom of the neighhourhood in which 
you were bom.' 

•I see I If I ffo back among my own people, I shall be^ then, 
once more 'Any f^ 

* Yes ; and shout on penny steamers, and bnmdlsh pint bottles 
ef stout, and sing along the streets^ in simple abanaonment to 
Arcadian joy; and trample on flowers; and raeak pretty things 
for wantonness; and exercise a rude but effectiTO wi^ known 
among the ancients as Fesoennine, upon passing ladies; and get 
drunk o' nights; and walk the streets with a pipe in your mouth. 
That is what you would be, if you went back, my dear child.' 

Hany lauffhed. 

* After all," he said^ * this is a yery difficult position. I can no 
longer go about pretending anything ; I must tell people.' 

* Is that absolutely necessary ? ' 

* Quite necessary. It will be a deuce of a buriness, explaininf?.' 

* Shall we tell it to one person, and let him be the town crier F' 
•That, I suppose, would be the best plan ; meantime^ I could 

retire, while I made some plans for the fiiture.' 

•Perhiips, if YOU really must tell the truth| it would be well to 
go out of town for a bit' 

'As for mTself/ Harry continued, 'I suppose I shall get over 
the wrench after a bit ij ust for the moment I feel knocked out 
of time.' 

•Keep the secret, then; let it be one between you and me, 
only. Hairy; let no one know.' 

But he shook his head. 

•Everybody must know. Those who refuse to keep up the 
acquaintance of a private soldier's son — well, then, a non-con> 
missioned officer's son — will probably let me Imow their dedsion, 
some way or other. Those wbo do not ' he paused. 

* Nonsense, boy ; who cares nowadays what a man is by birth f 
Is not this great aty fuU of people who go anywhere, ana are no- 
body's sons f Look here, and here '—he tossed half-a-dozen cards 
of invitation across the table — 'can you tell me who these people 
were twenty years ago — or these — or these P ' 

•No: I do not care in the least who they were. I care only 
that they shall know who I am; I will not, for my part, pretend 
to be wliat I am not' 

•I believe you are riffht, boy. Let the world laugh if they 
please, and have done with it' 

Harry began to walk up and down the room ; he certiunly did 
not look the kind of nuin to give in ; to try hiding things away. 
Quite the contrary. And he laughed — ^he took it laughing. 

•I suppose it will sound comic at first,' he said, 'untu people 
ge»t used to it Bo you know what he turns out to be P That 
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kind of thing: after all, we think too much about what peopU 
•ay — ^what does it matter what they say or how they sa^ itP K 
they like to laugh, they can. Who shall be the town cner P ' 

' I was thin£nff/ said Lord Jocelyn, slowly, ' of calling to-day 
upon Lady Wimbledon.' 

The young man laughed, with a little heightening of LLi 
eolour. 

' Of course —a very good person, an excellent person, and to* 
morrow it will be ail over London. There are one or two things/ 
he went on after a moment, ' that I do not understand from the 
papers which you put into my hands last night.' 

'Wliat are those things?' Lord Jocelyn for a moment 
looked uneasy. 

*Well — ^perhaps it is impertinent to ask. But — when Mr. 
Bunker, the respectable Uncle Bunker, traded me away, what did 
he get for me ? ' 

' Every bargain has two sides,' said Lord Jocelyn. 'Ton 
know what I got, you ipvant to know what the honourable Bunker 
ffot. Harryi on that point I must refer you to the gentleman 

* Very good. Then I come to the next difficulty- -a staggerer. 
What did you ao it for P One moment, sir — ' for Lord Jocelyn 
•eemed about to reply. ' One moment You were rich, ^ou were 
well bom, you were young. What on earth made you pick a boy 
out of the gutter and bring him up like a gentleman P ' 

< You are twenty-three, Harry, and yet you ask for motives. 
My dear boy, have you not learned the golden rule P In all 
human actions look for the basest motiyo, and attribute that If 
you see any reason for stopping short of quite the lowest spurs to 
action, such as revenge, hatred, malice, and envy, suppose the 
next lowest, and you will be quite safe. That next lowest is-* 
9on aUesse, ma vanitS.* 

' Oh ! ' replied Harry, ' yet I fail to see how a child of the 
lowest classes could supply any satisfaction for even the next 
lowest of human motives.' 

* It was partly in this way. Mind, I do not for one moment pre« 
tend to answer the whole of your question. Men's motives, thank 
heaven, are so mixed up, that no one can be quite a saint, while no 
one is altogether a sinner. Nature is a leveller, which is a comfort 
to us who are bom in levelling times. In those days I was by way 
of being a kind of Radical. Not a Radical such as those who de« 
Hght mankind in these haopier days. But I had Liberal leanings, 
and thought I had ideas. When I was a boy of twelve or so, there 
were the '48 theories floating about the air ; some of them got 
into my brain and stuck there. Men used to believe that a great 
time was coming — perhaps I heard a whisper of it; perhaps I was 
endowed with a greater /acuity for credulity than my neighbours^ 
and beJieved in humanity. However, I do not seek to explain. 
It may have occurred to me- -I do not B9j it did — ^but I have ft 
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Idiid of leoollection as if it did— one day after 1 hftd seen jov, 
then in the cnstodT of the respectable Banker, that It would be ua 
InBtructiye and a humorous tning to take a boy of the multitude 
and bring him up in all the cultur^the tastes, the ideas of onr- 
selyes— yon and me, for instance^ Harry. - This idea maj hara 
seized upon me, so that the more I ihonght of it, the better 
pleased I was with it. I may have pictured such a boj so taoghty 
80 brought up, with such tastes, returning to his own people. 
Disgust, I maj have said, wiU make him a prophet ; and sucn a 
prophet as the world has never yet seen. He wotdd be like a 
follower of the Old Man of the Mountain. He would neyer cease 
to dream of the paradise he had seen : he would neTer cease to 
tell of it : he would be always leading his Mends upward to the 
same leyds on which he had once stood.' 
' Humph I ' said Hany. 

< Yes, I know,' Lord Jocelyn went on. ' I ought to haye fore* 
told that the education I prepared for you would have unfitted 
you for the rUt of prophet. I am not disappcnnted in you, Harry 
— quite the reyerse. I now see that what has happened has beea 
only what I should haye expected. By some remarkable acddenti 
you possess an appearance such as is generally belieyed to belong 
to persons of long-continued gentle descent. By a still more re« 
markable accident, all your tastes proye to be those of the cul- 
tured classes; the blood of the Gosletts and the Bankers has, in 
yourself, assumed the most azure hue.' 

< That is yery odd,' said Harry. 

'It is a yery remarkable tMng, indeed,' continued Lord Jocelyn 

gayely. <I haye neyer ceased to wonder at this phenomenon, 
oweyer, I was unable to send you to a public school on account 
of the necessity, as I thought, of concealing your parentage. But 
I gaye you instruction of the best, and found for you companions 
•^as you know, among the—' 

' X es.' said Harry. ' My companions were gentlemen, I sup* 
pose ; I learned from them.' 

< Perhaps. Still, the earthenware pot cannot become a brass 
pot, whateyer he may pretend. Tou were good metal from the 
neginning. 

* You are now, Harry,' he went on, ' three-and-twenty. You are 
master of three foreign languages ; you haye trayelled on the Conti* 
nent and in America; you are a good rider,a s^ood shot, a good fencer, 
a good dancer. Yon can paint a little, fiddle a little, dance a great 
desJ, act pretty well, speak pretty well ; you can, I dare say, make 
loye as becomes a gentleman ; you can write yeiy fidr yerses ; yon 
are good-looking ; you haye the air noble ; yon are not a prig ; yon 
are not an aesthete ; you possess your share of common sense.' 

f One thing you haye omittea which, at the present juncturei 
may be more useful than any of these things.' 
<WhatisthatP' 

* Ton were good enough to giye me a lathoi and to hftTe im 
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la&tnieied in the mysteries of turning. I am a practical cabinet* 
maker, if need be.' 

* But whj fihould this be of use to you P ' 

' fiecausei Lord Jocelyn ' — ^Harry ran and leaned oyer the table 
with a sweet smile of determination on his face — ' because I am 
going back to my own people for a while, and it may be that the 
tnde of cabinet-making may proye a yeiy backbone of strength to 
me among them ' 

'Harry-^ou woTild not — ^indeed, you could not go back to 
Bunker P ' Lord Jocelyn asked this question with eyery outward 
appearance of genuine alarm* 

* I certainly would. My yeiy land guardian and patron, would 
you stand in my way P I want to see those people from where I am 

?»rung: I want to learn how they differ from you and your kin- 
must compare myself with them — ^I must proye the brotherhood 
of humanity.' 

< Tou will go P Yes— I see you will— it is in your eyes. Go 
then, Harry. But return to me soon. The slender fortune of a 
younger son shall be shared with you so long as I liye, and giyen 
to you when I die. Do not stay among them. There are, indeed 
— at least, I suppose so, — all sorts and conditions of men. But to 
me, and to men Drought up like you and me, I do not understand 
how there can be any but one sort and one condition. Comeback 
soon, boy. Belieye me — ^no— do not belieye me — proye it your- 
self; in the social pyramid, the greatest happiness, Harry, lies 
near the top.' 



CHAFTERL 

KEWS FOB HIS LORDSHIP. 

'I HAyE news for your lordship/ said Mrs. Bormalack, at the 
breakfJBst table, ' something that will cheer you up a bit We are 
io haye an addition to our family.' 

His lordship nodded his head, meaning that he would receiye 
her news without more delay than was necessary, but that at 
present his mind was wholly occupied with a contest between one 
of his teeth and a crust. The tooth was an outlying one, all its 
loyely companions haying withered and gone, and it was unde- 
fendea ; the crust was unyielding. For tlie moment no one could 
tell what might be the result. 

Her ladyiuup replied for hinL 

Lady Bityenant was a small womaiL if you go by inches ; her 
flsalted rank gaye her, howeyer, a digmty desired for yexy much 
larger perscms } yet she carried it wil£ ease. She was by no means 
young, and hei hair was thin as well as grey; her face, which wae 
oral aod delicately cnryed, might lonnerly haye been "beautifiu ^ 
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iSmb eyes were bright and eager, and ocmstantlj in motion, as b 
often the case with restless and nervous persons; her lipa were 
thin and as full of independent action as her ejes; she haA thin 
hands, so small that they might have belonged to a child of eight; 
and she might boast, when inclined for Tauntiqg, the nanowest 
and most sloping shoulders that eyer were seen, so doping that 
people unaccustomed to her were wont to tremble lest the whole 
of her dress should suddenly slide straight down those shonldQ^a^ 
as down a slope of ice ; and strange ladies, impelled by thia appr v» 
hension, had been known to ask her in a friendly whisper if she 
could thoroughly depend upon the pins at her throat. As Mrs. 
Bormalack oren said, speaking of her noble boarders among her 
Mends, those shoulders of her ladyship were Quite a Feature. 
Next to the pride of haying at her table such guests— who, how- 
eyer, did not giye in to the good old English custom of paying 
double prices for haying a title — ^was the distinction of pointi^ to 
those unique shoulders and of talking about them. 

Her ladyship had a shrilll; reed^r yoice, and spoke lomdly. It 
was remarked by the most superficial obsenrer, moreoyer, tfciat she 
possessed a yery stronf^ American accent 

'Atour first boardmg-house/ she siud, replying indirectly to 
the landlady's remark, ' at our first boarding-housey which was in 
Wellclose Square, next to the Board Schools, there was a man 
who once actually slapped his lozdship on the back. And then he 
laughed I To be sure, he was only a JDane, but the disrespect was 
just the same.' 

* My dear,' said his lordship, who now spoke, haying compro« 
mised matters with the crust, ' the ignominy of oeing slappea on 
the back by a powerful sea captain is hardly to hd weighed in 
comparison with the physical pain it causes.' 

* We are quite sure, howeyer, Mrs. Bormalack/ the lady went 
on, ' that you will admit none under your roof but those prepared 
to respect rank; we want no leyellers or mischievous Badicals for 
our companions.' 

'It is to be a young lady,' said Mrs. Bormalack. 

' Toung ladies, at all events, do not slap gentlemen on the back, 
whether they are noblemen or not/ said hb lordohip, kindly. * We 
shall be happy to welcome her, ma'am.' 

This ornament of the Upper House was a b!g, fat man, with a 
&oe like a full moon. His features were not distinctly aristocratic ; 
his cheeks were flabby and his nose broad; also he had a double 
ehin. His long hair was a soft, creamy white, the kind of white 
which in old age follows a manhood of red hair. He sat in an 
anpoKshair at the end of the table, with his elbows on the arms, as 
if he desired to get as much rest out of the chair as possible. His 
•yes were very soft and dreamy; his expres^on was that of a man 
who has been accustomed to hve in the quieter parts of the world. 
He, too, spoke with a marked American accent and with slownesSf 
as u measuring his words and appreciating himself their import- 
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ance. The dignitj of his manner was not wliollj due to Ma 
position, but in great measure to liis former profeesion. For hia 
lordBhip liad not always rejoiced in his present dignity} nor, in 
&ct, hod lie been brought up to it Persons intending to become 
veers of Great Britain do not, as a rule, first spend more tiian 
forty years as sohoolmasters in their native town. And just as 
clergymen, and especially young clergymen^ loye to talk loud« 
because it makes neople remember that they are in the presence of 
those whose wisolom demands attention, so old schoolmasters 
speak slowly because their words — even the lightest, which are 
usually pretty heavy — ^have got to be listened to, under penalties. 

As soon, however, as he be^ to ' enjoy the title,' the ex- 
schoolmaster addressed himself with some care to the cultivation 
cf a manner which he thought due to his position. It waa 
certainly pompous ; it waa intended to be affable ; it was natuially, 
because he was a man of a most kind disposition and an excellent 
aeart, courteous and considerate. 

'I am rejoiced, Mrs. Bormalack^' he went on ^andly, and with 
a bow, 'that we are to be cheered m our domestic dicle by the 
addition of a young lady. It is an additional proof, if any were 
needed, of the care with which you consider the happiness of your 
guests.' The Professor, who owed for five weeks, murmured that 
no one felt it more than himself. ' Sometimes, ma'am, I own that 
even with the delightful society of yourself ('oh, my lord, your 
lordship is too kind,' said Mrs. Bormalack) ' and of the accom- 
plished Professor,' — ^here he bowed to the Professor, who nodded 
and spread out his hands professionally, ' and of the learned Mr. 
Daniel Fagg,' — here he bowed to Mr. Fagg, who took no notice at 
all, because he was thinking of his triangles and was gazinff straight 
before him — ^'and of Mr. Jose^hus Conjoin,' — ^here he bowed to 
Josephus Coppin, who humbly mdined nis head without a smile, 
' and of Mr. Maliphant,'— here he bowed to Mr. Maliphant, who 
with a breakfast-knife was tiying to make a knobly crust assume 
the shape of a human head, in fact, the head of Mr. Gladstone, 
'and or Mr. Hany Goslett, who is not with us so much as we 
could desire of so sprightly a young man ; and surrounded as we 
are by all the gaiety and disapalion and splendour of London, I 
sometimes suspect that we are not always so cheerful as we might 
De* 

' Give me,' said his wife, folding her little hands and looking 
round her with a warlike expression, as if inviting contradiction^ 
'give me Canaan City, New Btoipshire, for gaiety.' 

Nobody combated this position, nor did anybody reply at a]], 
nnless the pantomime of the Proiessor was intended for a reply 
by gesture, like the learned Thaumast. For, 'vdth precision and 
aostracted air, he rolled up a Uttie ball of bread, about as big as 
a marble, placed it in the palm of his left hand, closed his fingers 
npon it, and then opened them, showing tiiat the ball had 
iranished. Then he executed the dightaat possibla shmg of bia 
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shoulders, spread ont his hands, and nodded to hU lord^hip^ 
iajhig, with a sweet smile, — 

'Pretty thing, isn't it P' 

' I hope, nr, 'tiiat she will be pretty/ said his lordship, think* 
mg of the younff lady. 'To look at a pretty face is as good as a 
day of sunshine/ 

'She is a beautifnl girl,' Mrs. fiormalack replied with entha« 
uasm, ' and I am snre she mnst be as good as she is pretly ; 
because she paid three months in advance. With a piano, too. 
which she will play herself. She is a dressmaker by trade, and 
she wants to set nerself up in a genteel way. And she's got a 
little money, she says:' a sweet smile crossed her faoe as she 
thought that most of this little money would probably come into 
her own pocket. 

' A dressmaker !' cried her ladyship. ' Do tell I I was in that 
line myself before I married. That was long before we began 
to enjoy the title. You don't know^ ma'am' — here she dropped 
her Toice — ^'you don't know how remarkably fond his lordsnip 
is of a pretty face ; choice with them, too. Not eTeryface 
pleases him. Oh I you wouldn't believe now particular. Which 
shows his aristocratic deeoent; because we all know what Ma 
ancestors were.' 

' To be sure,' said the landlady, nodding significantly. ' We 
all know what they were. Hovers to a man — I mean a lord. 
And as for the young lady, she wiU be here this evenicg, in time 
for tea. Shrimps and Sally Lunn, my lord. And her name is 
Miss Kennedy. Respectable, if poor ; and illustrious ancestors 13 
more than we can all of us have^ nor yet deserve.' 

Here the Professor rose, having finished his breakfast. One 
might haye noticed that he had extremely long and delicate 
fingers, and that they seemed always in movement ; also that ho 
had a way of looking at you as if he meant you to look straight 
and steady into his eyes, and not to go rolling your eyes about in 
the frivolous irresDonsible way affected bj some people. He 
walked slowly to tne window; then, as if seized with an irre- 
sistible impulse to express his feelings in pantomime, or else it 
may be, to try an experiment, returned to the table, and asked for 
the loan of his lordsnip's pocket-handkerchief, which was a large 
red silk one, well fitted for the purpose. How he conveyed a 
saucer unseen from the table into that handkerchief, and how 
that saucer got into the nobleman's coat-tail pocket, were thirgs 
known only to himself. Yet familiarity breeds contempt, and 
though everybody looked on, nobody expressed delight or astonish- 
ment, for this exhibition of ma^c and spells went on every day, 
and whenever the Professor was among them. He moved about 
accompanied, so to speak, by a legion of invidble attendants and 
hid, T 



servants, who conveyed, hid, brought back, uncovered, discovered, 

recovered, los'^ ' — "* "* " "~" —i-s-xi.j 

uioyed chairs ( 



recovered, lost, found, rapped, groaned, cried, whistled, sang, 
~ ' ATS imd tables, and, in fact, behaved as only a troop of 
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w^-^uUed elres can iMhave. He was a voung man of twentj<- 
ftye^ and he liad a ^at gift of silence, aj trade lie was a Itch 
feasor of legerdemain. Other Professors there are who hold np 
the light of this edence, and hand it down to posterity undimmed; 
but none with such an ardent love for their work as Professor 
Climo. For he practised all daj lon^, except when he waa 
reading the feats of the illustrious conjurers, soroerersy necro- 
mancers, and wixards of old time, or inyenting new combinational 
traps for the credulous, and contrivances to make that which was 
not seen like unto that which was. The East End of London la 
not the richest field for such performers ; but he was young, and 
he lived in hope — ^rery often, when there were no engagemente, 
upon it At such times he became a ample lodger, instead 
Of a hoarder, at Mrs. Bormalack's, and went without any meals. 

The situation of this boarding-house, poetically described by 
his lordship as in the midst of the gaiety of London, was in tha 
far Easty in that region of London which is less known to English- 
men than if it were situated in the wildest part of Colorado, or 
among the pine forests of British Columbia.^ It stood, in fact, 
upon stepney Green, a small strip of Eden which has been visited 
bj few, indeed, of those who do not live in its immediate vi- 
cuiity. Yet, it is a romantic spot. 

Two millions of people, or thereabouts, live in the East End 
of London. That seems a good-sized population for an utterly 
unknown town. They have no institutions of their own to speak 
of, no public buildings of any importance, no municipality, no 
gentry, no carriages, no soldiers, no picture-galleries, no theatres, 
no opera — ^they nave nothing. It is the fashion to believe that 
they are all paupers, which is a foolish and mischievous belief, as 
we shall presentlv see. Probably there is no such spectacle in 
the whole world as that of this immense, neglected, forgotten 
great dty of East London. It is even neglected by its own 
citizens, who have never yet perceived their abandoned conditioii. 
They are Londoners, it is true, but they have no part or share of 
London ; its wealth, its splendours, its honours exist not for them. 
They see nothing of any splendours; even the Lord Mayor's show 
goeth westward : the city lies between them and the greatness 
of England. They are beyond the wards, and cannot become 
aldermen ; the rich London merchants go north and south and 
west ; but they go not east. Nobody goes east, no one wants to see 
the nlace ; no one is curious about the way of life in the east. Books 
on £iondon jpass it over ; it has little or no history ; gieat men are 
not buried m its churchyards, which are not even .ancient, and 
crowded by citisens as obscure as those who now breathe the upper 
airs about them. If anything happens in the east, people at 
the other end have to stop and think before they can remember 
where the place may be. 

The house was old, built of red bricks with a 'shell ' decoration 
Of er the door. It contained room for about eight boarders, who 
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bad one sitting-room in common. This was the Iireakfast-Toom, a 
meal at whida all were present; the dining-room — bat nobody 
•zcept his lordship and his wife dined at home ; the tea-room— 
but tea was too early for most of the boarders ; and the snppep* 
room. After supoer tobacco was tolerated. The boarders were 
generally men, ana mostly elderly men of staid and qniet mannen^ 
with whom the eyeninff pipe was the conclusion and solace of the 
day. It was not like &e perpetual incense of a tap-room, and yet 
the smell of tobacco was never absent from the room^ iingermg 
about the folds of the dingy curtain, which served for both summer 
and winter, clinging to the horsehair sofa, to the leather of the 
chairs, and to the rusty table-doth. 

The furniture was old and mean. The wall-paper had once 
been crimson, but was now only dark ; the ceiling had for many 
years wanted whitewashing badly; the door and windows wanted 
painting ; the windows always wanted cleaning ; the rope of one 
of the blinds was broken ; and the blind itself not nearly so white 
as it might have been, was pinned half-way up. Everything was 
shabby ; everything wanted poliahinff, washing, brightening up. 

A counle of arm-chairs stood, when meals were not gomg on, 
eae on eitner side of the fireplace — one being reserved for his lord- 
ship, and the other for his wife ; they were, like the sofa, of horse- 
hair, and slippery. There was a long table covered by a faded red 
cloth ; the carpet was a Brussels, once of a warm crimson, now worn 
threadbare ; the hearthrug was worn into holes ; one or two of the 
chairs had broken out and showed glimpses of stuffing. The side- 
board was of old-fashioned build, and a shiny black by reason of 
its age; there were two or three hanging shelves filled with books, 
the property of his lordship, who loved reading ; the mantel-shelf 
was decorated by a small collection of pipes; and above it hung a 
portrait of the late Samuel Bormalack, formerly a Collector in uie 
great Brewing House of Messenger, Marsden, and Company. 

His widow, who carried on the house, was a comfortable — a 
serenely comfortable woman, who regarded the world from the 
optimist's point of view. Perfect health and a tolerably prosperous 
busmess, where the returns aie re^ar though the profits are 
small, make the possessor agree with Pope and Candide that 
evei^hing is for the best in this best of all posdble worlds. Im* 
possible not to be contented, happy, and religious, when your 
wishes are narrowed to a tidy dinner, a comfortable supper with a 
Httle something hot, boarders who pay up regular, do not grumble, 
and go to bed sober ; and a steady hope that you will not ' get 
something,' by which of course is meant that you may not fall ill 
of any disagreeable or painful disease. To ' get something' is one 
of the pret^ euphemisms of our daily s]^ech. 

She had had one or two unlucky accidents, such as the case of 
Captain Saffirey, who stayed two months, and drank enough beer 
to iloat a three-decker, and then sailed away, promising to pay. 
and would have done so — ^for he was an honest man— but had the 

oS 
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misfortune to fall oyerboard while in liqnor. But lier preMot 
boarders seemed most respectable, and she was at ease. 

Of course, the persons of greatest consideration among them 
were the noble pair who enjoyed the title. Hank is respected, if 
you please, even at the East End of London, and perhaps more 
there than in fashionable quarters^ because it is so rare. King 
John, it if true, had once a palace at Stepney ; but that is a long 
time to look back upon, and even the oldest inhabitant can now 
not remember to have been kicked by the choleric monarch. Then 
the Marquis of Worcester had once a great house here, what time 
the sainted Charles was ripening things for a row KoyaL That 
house is gone too, and I do not know where it used to stand. 
From Uie time of this East End Marquis to the arrival of Lord 
and Lady Dayenant, last year, there haye been no resident members 
of the English aristocracy, and no member of the foreign nobility, 
with the exception of a certain dusky Marquis of Choufleur, from 
Hayti, who is reported on good authority to have once lived in 
these parts for six months, thinking he was in the politest and most 
fashionable suburb of London. He is further saia to have carried 
on with Satanic wildness in Limehouse and the West India Dock 
Road of an evening. A Japanese, too, certainly once went to an 
hotel in America Square, wnich is not quite the East End, and 
said he was a Prince in his own country. He stayed a week, and 
drank champagne all day long. Then he decamped without paving 
the bill ; and when the landlord went to the Embassy to complain, 
he thought it was the Ambassador himself, until he discovered 
that all Japanese are exactly alike. Wherefore he desisted from 
any further attempt to identify the missing Prince for want of the 
missing link, namely, some distinctive feature. 

The illustrious pair had now been in the House for six weeks. 
Previously they had spent some time in Wellclose Square, which 
is no doubt well known to fashionable readers, and lies contiguous 
to St. George's Street Here happened that accident of the back- 
slapping so feelingly alluded to by her kdyship. They were come 
from America to take up an old family title which had been in 
abeyance for two or three generations. They appeared to be poor, 
but able to find the modest weeklv sum asked by Mrs. Bormalack ; 
and in order to secure her confidence and goodwill, they paid 
every week in advance. They drank nothing but water, but, to 
make up, his lordship ate a great deal, especially at breakfast, and 
they asked for strange things, unknown to English households. 
In other respects they gave no kind of trouble, were easily satisfied, 
never grumbled, and were affable. For their rank they certidnly 
dressed shabbily, but high social station is sometimes found coupled 
with eccentricity. Doubtless Lord Davenant had his reasons for 
going about in a coat white at the seams and shiny at the back, 
which, being made of sympathetic stuff, and from long habit, had 
assumed the exact shaj^e of his noble back and shoulders, with a 
i:r«fmtifal model of his illustrious elbows. For similarly ^ood and 
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snffident reasons Lady Dayenant wore that old black gown and 

those mended glores and ; bnt it ia cruel to enumerate the 

•hortcomings of her attire. 

Perhaps on account of his public character, the Professor would 
rank in the House after his lordship. Nothing confers greatnesa 
more quickly then an unabashed appearance upon a platform* 
Mr. Mfuiphant, howeyer, who had travelled and could relate tales 
of adyenturei might dispute precedence with him. He was now a 
earyer of figure- neads for ships. It is an old and honourable trade^ 
but in these latter days it has decayed. He had a small yard at 
Limehouse, where he worked all by iiimself, turning out heaos In the 
rough, so that they might be transformed into the beauteous goddesa 
Venus, or a Saucy Poll, or a bearded Neptune, as the owners might 
prefer. He was now an old man, with a crumpled and miUion- 
uned face, but active still and talkative. His memory played him 
tricks, and he took little interest in new thinofs. He had a habit, 
too, which disconcerted people unaccustomed to him, of thinking 
one part of a reminiscence to lumself and saying the rest aloud, so 
that one got only the torso or mangled truiSk of the story^ or tbe 
head, or tne feet, with or without the tail, which is the pomt. 

The learned Daniel Fagg, rapt always in contemplation, was 
•mong them but not of them. He was lately amved from Au»- 
tralia, bringing with him a Discovery which took away the breath 
cf those who heard it, and filled all the scholars and learned men 
of Europe with envy and hatred, so that they combined and formed 
A general conspiracy to keep him down, and to prevent the publi- 
cation of his great book, lest the world should point the finger of 
scorn at them, and laugh at the blindness of its great ones. Daniel 
himself said so, and an oppressed man jgenerally knows his 
oppressor. He went away every morning after breakfast, and re- 
turned for tea. He was believed to occupy the day in threading 
a knowledge of his Discovery, the nature of which was unknown 
at the boaiding-house, among' clergymen and other scholars. In 
the evening he sat over a Hebrew Bible and a'dictionary^ and 
spoke to no one. A harmless man, but soured and disappomted 
with the cold reception of his Great Discovery. 

Another boarder was the unfortunate Josephua Coppin, who 
was a derk in the great brewing- house of Messenger, Maisden, and 
Company. He had been there for forty years, bemg now fifty-five 
years of age, grey, and sad efface, because, for a certain well-known 
reason, he was not advanced, but remained for ever among the 
Juniors at a salary of thirty shillings a week. Other men of hia 
own standing were Chief Growers, Collectors, and Chief Account- 
ants. He was almost where he had started. The young men 
came and mounted the ladder of promotion, passing him one after 
the other ; he alone remained upon the rung which he had reached 
one day, now thirty years bygone, when a certain thing happened^ 
the consequences of which were to keep him down, to rum hia 
pot^ects^ to humiliate and degrade him, to sadden and embittec 
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hu wholo life. Lastly, there was a young man, the only joung 
nan among them, one Harry Qoslett by name, who had quite ro- 
cently joined the boarding-house, lie was a nephew of Mr. 
^oppin, and was supposed to be looking for a place of business. 

But he was an uncertain boarder. lie paid for his dinner, but 
neyer dined at home ; he had brought with him a lathe, which fa« 
set up in a little garden-house, and here he worked by himself, 
but in a fitful, lazy way, as if it mattered nothing whether ho 
worked or not. He seemed to prefer strolling about the place, 
looking around him as if he had nerer seen things before, and ha 
was wont to speak of familiar objects as if they were strange and 
rare. These eccentricities were regarded as due to his having been 
to America. A handsome young man and cheerful, which made 
it a greater pity that he was so idle. 

On this morning the first to start for the day's business was 
Daniel Fagg. He put his Hebrew Bible on the bookshelf, took 
out a memorandum-book and the stimip of a pencil, made an entry, 
and then counted out his money, which amounted to eight-ana« 
sixpence, with a sigh. He was a little man, about sixty years of 
age, and his thin hair was sandy in colour. Ills face was thin, 
and he looked hungry and under-fed. I believe, in fact, that ha 
seldom had money enough for dinner, and so went without 
Nothing was remarkable in his face, except a pair of very large and 
thick eyebrows, also of sandy hue, which is unusuaL and produces 
a very curious effect. With these he was wont to frown tremen- 
dously as ho went along, frightening the little children into fits ; 
when ne was not frowning, he looked dejected. It must have been aa 
unhappy condition of things which made the poor man thus alternate 
between wrath and depression. There were, however, moments — 
those when he got hold of a new listener — ^in which he would light up 
with enthusiasm as he detailed the history of his Discovery. Then 
the thin, drawn cheek would fill out, and his (}uiverin^ lips would 
become firm, and his dejected eyes would brighten with the old 

Eride of discovery, and he would laugh once more, and rub his 
ands with pnda, when he described the honest sympathy of the 
people in the Australian township, wbere he first announced the 
great Revelation he was to make to the world, and received their 
•nthufiiastic cheers and shouts of encouragement. 

Harry Goslett was his last listener, and, as the enthusiast 
thought, his latest convert. 

As Daniel passed out of the dining-room, and was looking for 
his hat among a collection of hats as bftd aa was ever seen out of 
Canadian backwoods, Harry Goslett himself came downstairs, his 
hands in his pockets, as slowly and lazily as if there was no such 
thing as work to do or time to keep. He laughed and nodded to 
the discoverer. 

' Oho I Dan'l,' he said ; < how are the triangles P and are yc« 
really going back to the Lion's Den P ' 

' Yes, Mr. Goslett, I am going back theia I I am not afraid o£ 
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them ; I am (Toin^ to oee tlie Head of the Emtian Department 
He says he will give me a hearing ; thej all saia they wonld, and 
they haye. Bat they won't listen ; it's no nae to hear unless yon 
listen. What a dreadful thing Is jealousy among the leamedt 
Mr.Goslettl' --o ^ ^ -o --f 

' It is indeed, my Prophet; haye they suhsciibed to the book P ' 

< No I they won^t subecribe. Is it likely that thay will help to 
bring out a work which pioyes them all wrong P Oomoi sir, ey«n 
at your k^ you can't think so well of poor humanity/ 

'Daniel-— 'the young man laid hia hands impressiyely upon 
the little man's shoulders — ^ you showed me yesterday a list of 
fi»ity-fiye subscribers to your book, at twelye shillings and dxpenoa 
apiece. Wh&rt is that ntbKriptian'fnoney f ' 

The poor man blushed^ and hung his head* 

* A man must live/ he said at lengUi, trying to frown fiercely, 

* Yes, but unpleasant notice is sometimes taken of the way 
In which people Vlyq, my dear friend. This is not a free country ; 
not by any means nree. If I were you^ I would take the tn# 
angles back to Australia, and print the book there, among your 
friends.' 

'No!' The little man stamped on the nound, and rammed 
his head into his hat with determination. 'No, Mr. Gosletty and 
no again. It shall be printed here, I will hurl it at the head of 
the so-called scholars here, in London-— in their stronghold, close 
to the British Museum. Besides '—here he relaxed, and turned a 
pitiful face of sorrow and shame upon his adyiser — * besides^ can I 
lorget the day when I left Australia P They all came aboard to 
say good-bye. The papers had paragraphs about it. They shouted 
one after tne other, ana nobblers went around surprimng, and they 
slapped me on the back and sidd, << Qo, Danl," or ** Go, Fagg," or 
*' Qo, Mr. Fagg," according to their intimacy and the depth of 
their friendship—" Go where honour and glory and a great fortune, 
with a pension on the Queen's CiyU List, are waiting for jrou." On 
the yoyage I eyen dreamed of a title : I thought Sir Daniel Fagg, 
Knight or Baronet, or the Ei^ht Reyerend Lord Fagg, would 
sound weU to go back to Australia with. Honour P Glory P For- 
tune P where are tbeyp Eight-and-sizpence in my pocket; and 
the Head of the Greek Department calls me a fool, because I won't 
acknowledge that truth-— yes, TRUTH— is error. Laughs at the 
triangles, Mr. Goslett ! ' 

Be laughed bitterly and went out, damming the door behind 
him. 

Then Harry entered the breakfast-room, nodding pleasantly to 
eyerybody ; and without any apology for lateness, as if breakfast 
could be kept about aU the moniing to suit his convenience, sat 
down and began to eat Jonathan Coppin got up, sighed and went 
away to his biowery. The Professor looked at tne last comer with 
a meditative air, aa if he would like to make him disappear, and 
oonld do it too, bat was uncertain how Harry -nould take it Mxii 
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Bonnalack honied away on domestic bndnees. Mr. Maliphant 
laughed and rubbed his hands together, and then langhed Afl[?^ M 
if he were thinking of something reaUy comic, and said, 'Tea, I 
knew the Sergeant yery well, a well set-ujf man he was. and Caro- 
line Coppin was a pretty girL' At this pomt his face cloaded and 
Ms eyes expressed doubft. * There was/ he added, ^something I 
wanted to ask yon, young man, something ' — ^here he tapped his 
Ibfehead — ^ something about your father or your mother, or both; 
but I have forgotten — ^never mind. Another time — another time/ 

He ran away with boyi&h activity and a schoolboy's laugh^ 
being arrived at that time of life when one becomes light of 
heart once more, knowing by experience that nothing matters 
Tery much. There were none left in the room but the coupU 
who enjoyed the title. 

His lordship sat in his arm-chur, apparently enjoying it, 
in meditation and repose; this, one perceives, is quite tuel>e8t 
way of enjoying an hereditary titie, if you come to it late in 
life. 

IXs wife had, meanwhile, got out a littie shabby portfolio in 
black leather, and was turning over the papers with impatience ; 
now and then she looked up to see whether this late young man 
had finished his breakfast She fidgeted, arranged, and worried 
with her papers, so that anyone, whose skuU was not six inches 
thick, might have seen that she wanted to be alone with her hus- 
band. It was also quite dear to those who thought about thin^, 
and watched this littie lady, that there may be meaning in certam 
proverbial expressions touching ^y mitres. 

Presently Hany Goelett finished his coffee, and, paying no 
attention to her littie ladyship's signsis of distress, Inmn to open 
up conversation on general subjects with the noble lorcL 

She could bear it no longer. Here were the precious mo- 
ments wasted and thrown away, every one of which should be 
bringing them nearer to the recognition of their rights. 

' Young man/ she cried, jumping up in her chair : 'if you've 

f>t nothinff to do but to loll and lop around, all forenoon^ 
guess we nev, and this is the room in which we do our work.' 
' I beg your pardon, Lady Davenant— ' 

* Youn^ man — Git ^ 

She pomted to the door. 



CHAPTER IL 

A TIBT COXPLEtB CAfll. 

His lordship, left alone with his wife, manifested certain dgns of 
vneasiness. She laid the portfolio on the table, turned over 
the papers, sorted some of them, picked out some for reference^ 
btched the ink, and placed the penholder in poddoiL 
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* Now, m J dear/ she 0aid| ' no time to loie. Let lu Mt to 
work in eumest' 

His lordBhip sighed. He was dttinff with his fat hands upon 
his knees, contented with the zenose of tne moment 

< Clara Martha/ he gnimhledy 'cannot I haye one hour ai 
lestP' 

' Not one, till yon get your rights.' She hoyeied oyer him 
like a little falcon, fierce and persiBtent. 'Not one. What? 
You a British peer P Yon, who ought to he sitting with a coronet 
on your head — ^you to shrink from the trouble of writing out your 
Case? And such a Case 1' 

He only moaned. Certainly he was a yery lethargic person. 

'You are not the Carpenter, your fiither. Nor eyen the 
Wheelwright, your grandfather, who came down of his own 
accord. You would rise, you would soar— you haye the spirit of 
your ancestors.' 

He feebly flapped with his elbows, as if he really would like 
to lake a turn in the air, but made no verbal response. 

'Coudn Nathaniel,' she went on, *gaTe us six months at six 
dollars a week. Thaf s none too generous of Nathaniel, seeinar 
we haye no children, and he will be the heir to the title. I 
guess Aurelia Tucker set him against the thing. Six months, and 
three of them gone already, and nothing done. What would 
Aurelia say if we went home again, beaten P' 

The little woman gasped, and would haye shrugged her 
shoulders, but they were such a long way down — shoulders so 
sloping could not be shrugged. 

Her remonstrances moved the heavy man, who drew his chair 
to the table with great deliberation* 

' We are here,' she continued — always the exhorter and the 
ftrengthener of faith — 'not to daim a title but to assume it We 
shall present our Case to Parliament, or the Queen, or the House 
of Lords, or the Court of Chancery, or whosoever is the right 
person, and we shall say, " I am Lora Davenant." That is all.' 

' Clara Martha,' said her husband, ' I wish that were all wo 
had to do. And, on the whole, I would as soon be back in 
Canaan City, New Hampshire, and the trouble over. The memo- 
randa are aU here,' he said. ' Can't we get someone else to draw 
up the Case P' 

'Certainly not You must do it Why, you wM to think 
nothing of writing out a Fourth of July speech.' 

He shook his head. 

'And you know that you have often said, yourself, that thero 
wasn't a book written that could teach you anything up to 
Quadratic Equations. And self-raised, too !' 

'It isn't that, Clara Martha. It isn't that Listen !' he sank 
his voice to a whisper. Ifs the doubt. That's the point Every 
time I fjEuse that aoubt it's like a bucket of oold water down 
my back.' 
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She fibireied. Yes ; there was fdways the doabt. 

'Come, mj dear/ she said presently; 'we miist set the Cbm 
drawn up, so that anyone may read it That is the Biat thing — 
neyer thmk of any doubt' 

He took up one of the loose papers^ which was coyered with 
writing. 

' Timothy Clitherue Bavenant,' he read with a weaxy sight 
* died at Canaan City, New Hampshire, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven bundled and ninety*four. dj trade he was a 
Wheelwiight His marriage is recorded in the church register of 
July 1, 17/3. His headstone still stands in the old churchyard, 
and says that he was bom in England in the year one thousand 
seyen hundred and thirty-two — it does not say where he was 
bom — and that he was sixty- two years of age at the day of bis 
death. Also, that long time he bore ^ 

' Yes, yes, but ^ou needn't put that in. Oo on with your 
Case. The next pomt is your own father. Courage, my dear \ it 
is a yery strong Cfaae.' 

' The Case u yery strong.' ffis lordship plucked up counge, and 
took up another paper. ' This is vny fathers record. All is clear : 
Bom m Canaan City on October 10, 1774, the year of Indepen- 
dence, the eldest son of the aforesaid Timotiiy Clitheroe Dayenant, 
Wheelwright, and Dinah his wife — here is a copy of the register. 
Married on May 13, 1810, which was late in life, because he didn't 
aomehow ffet on so fast as some, to Susanna Pegley, of the same 
parish. iJescribed as a Carpenter— but a poor workman, Clara 
Martha, and fond of chopping yams, in whidi he was equalled by 
none. He died in the year 1830, his tombstone still standing, like 
his father*s before him. It says that his end was peace. Wal — ^he 
always wanted it Give him peace, with a chair in the yerandah, 
and a penknife and a little bit of pine, and he asked for no more. 
Only tiiat, and his wife wouldn't let him haye it Hia end was 
peace.' 

< You all want peace,' said his wife. 'The Davenants always 
did think that they only had to sit still and the plums would drop 
in their mouths. As for you, I believe you'd be content to sit 
and sit in Caniian City till Queen Victoria found you out and sent 

giu the coronet herself. But you'ye got a wife as well as your 
ther.' 

< I hey,' he said, with another sigh. ' Perhaps we were wrong 
to come over — I think I was happier in the schoolroom, when the 
boys were gone hum. It was very quiet, there, for a sleep in the 
afternoon by the stoye. And in summer the trees looked ham- 
some in the sunlight' 

She shook her head impatiently. 

' Come,' she cried. ' Where are the *^ Becollectiona " of yoia 
grand&therP' 

He foand another paper, and read it alowlyi 

< My grandfather died before I was bom. My father, ]iov« 
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»Ter, said that he used to throw out hints about hia illustiioiiB 
family, and that if he chose to go hack to England some people 
would be TBiy much surprised. JBut he nerer exnloined himself. 
Also he would sometimes speak of a great English estate, and 
once he said that the freedom of a Wheelwright was better than 
the gilded chains of a British aristocrat— that was at a Fourtii cf 
July MeetinV 

' Men talk wild at meetin V Bud his wife. ' Still, there may 
have been a meanin' behind it Go on, Timothy — I mean, mj 
lord,' 

'As for my &ther, it pleased him, when he could put up his 
feet and crack with his uiendsi to brag of his mat connections 
in England. But he neTer knew rightly who they were, and ha 
was too peaceful and restful a creature to take steps to find out' 

' Waitin' for King George/ observed his wiie. ' Just what 
you would be doin', but for me.' 

' Thaf s all the '' Kecollections." Here comes my own decla« 
f&tion : 

< <i I, Timothy Glitheroe Darenant, make afBdayit on oath, if 
necessary — but I am not qiiite clear as to the righteousness of 
swearing — that I am the son of the late Timothy Clitheroe Dave- 
nant, sometime carpenter of the Citr of Canaan, New Hiunpshire, 
U.S.A., and Susanna his wife, both now deceased ; that 1 was 
bom in the year of grace one thousand eight hundred and fifteen^ 
and that I haTe been for forty years a teacher in my native 
town." That is aU clean and above-board^ Clara Martha: no 
weak point so far, father to son, marriage certificates regularly 
founds and baptism registers. No one can as^ more. '' Further^ 
I, the above-named Timothy, do claim to be the lawful and 
legitimate heir to the ancient barony of Davenant, supposed to be 
extinct in the year 1783 bv the death of the last lord, "without 
male issue." Iiegally wordedi I think|' he addled with n little 
proud emile. 

* Yes ; it leads right. Now for the connection.' 

< Oh I the connection.' His lordship's face clouded over. Hia 
consort, however, awaited the explanation, for the thousandth 
time, in confidence. Where the masculine mind found doubt 
and uncertainty, the ouick woman's intellect^ ready to believe and 
tenacious of faith, haa jumped to certainty. 

'The connection is this.' He took up another paper, and 
lead: 

< <<The last Lord Davenant had one son only, a boy named 
Kmothy Clitheroe. All the eldest sons of the House were named 
Timothy Clitheroe, just as all the Ashleys are named Anthony. 
When the boy arrived at years of maturity he wsa sent on the 
Grand Tour, which he made with a tutor. On returning to Eng« 
land, it is believed that he had some difference with hia £ftther, 
the nature of which has never been ascertained. He then eoK^ 
barked upon a ship sailing for the American Colonies, Nothing 
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mure was ever heard about him, no news came to his father or Ua 
feieudfl, and he was supposed to be dead.** ' 

' Even the ship was never heard of/ added her ladjship, as if 
this was a fact which would greatly help in lengthemng tne life 
of the young man. 

'That, toO) was never heard of agaia If she had nut been 
thrown away, we might have learned what became of the Honour- 
able Timothy Olitheroe Davenant.' There was some confusion of 
ideas here, which the ex-schoolmaster was not slow to perceive. 

' I mean,' he tried to explain, < that if she got safe to Boston, 
tiie yoimg man would have landed there, and all would be com- 
paratively dear. Whereas, if she was cast away, we must now 
suppose that he was saved and got ashore somehow.' 

'Like Saint Paul/ she cried triumphantly, 'on a piece ol 
wreck. What St Paul did, he could do, I should hope.' 

' Because.' her husband continued, ' there is one fact which 
proves that he did get ashore, that he concluded to stay there, 
that he descended so far into the social scale as to become a wheel* 
Wright ; and that he lived and died in the town of Canaan, New 
Hampshire.' 

' Go on, my dear. Make it dear. Pat it strong. This is the 
most interesting point of alL' 

' And this young man, who was supposed to be east away in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-four, aged twenty 
two, was exactly the same age as my grand&ther, Timothy 
ClilJieroe Davenant, who hore the tain§ name, which la proved by 
the headstone and the church books.' 

'Could there,' asked his wife, spring^ to he? feet, 'could 
there have been two Englishmen P ' 

' Of the same illustrious and historic surname, both in 
America P ' replied her husband, roused into a flabbv enthusiasm. 

'Of the same beautiful Christian name P — two Timothys T * 

' Bom both in the same year P ' 

The littie woman with the bright eves and the dopinf^ 
diouJders threw her arms about her husband's neck. 

' You shaU have your rights, my dear,' she sdd ; ' I will live to 
see you sitting in the House of Lords with the hereditary states- 
men of England. If there is justice in the land of England, voa 
shall have your rights. There is justice, I am sure, and equal law 
for poor and rich, and encouragements for the virtuous. YeS; my 
dear, the virtuous. Whatever your &ults may be, your virtues 
are many, and it can't but do the House of Lords good to see a 
littie virtue among them. Not that I hold with Aurelia Tucker 
that the English House of I^ords are wallowers in mn ; whereas, 
Irene Pascoe once met a Knight en a missionary platform and found 
he'd got religion. But virtue you can never nave too much of. 
Courage, my lord ; forget the Carpenter, and think only of the 
Nobleman, your grandfather, who condescended to l>eeome B 
Whedwright' 
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He obedientlj took up the pen and began. Wben he eeemed 
iBirlj abrarbed in the task of copying out and stating the Caae^ 
■he left him. As soon as the door was closed, he beared % 
gentle sighy pushed back his chair, put up his feet upon another 
ehair, covered his head with his rea silk nocket-handkerchief— for 
there were flies in the room — and droppea into a gentle slumber. 
The Carpenter was, for the moment, aboye the condescendiBg 
Wheelwright 



CHAPTER m, 

OITLT ▲ SBESSUAZIEB. 

Habbt GoSi^BTi returned to the boarding-house that eyening, 1& 
a mood of profound dejection ; he had spent a few hours with 
certain cousins, whose ac<]^uaintance he was endeayouring to make. 
< Hitherto,' he said, wntins; to Lord Jocelyn, 'the soil seems 
hardly worth cultiyatin^.' In this he spoke hastily, because eyery 
man's mind is worth cultivating as soon as you find out the things 
best fitted to grow in it. But some minds will only grow turnips, 
while others produce the finest strawberries. 

The cousins, for their part, did not, as yet, take to the new 
arrival, whom they foimd difficult to understand — ^his speech was 
strange, his manner stranger : these peculiarities, they tnought in 
their ignorance, were due to residence in the United States, where 
Harry nad found it expedient to place most of his previous years. 
Conversation was difficult between two rather jealous workmen 
and a brother artisan who greatly resembled the typical Swell— 
an object of profound dislike and suspicion to the working classes. 

UA had now spent some three weeks among his kinsfolk. He 
brought with him some curiosity, but little enthusiasm. At first 
he was interested and amused; rapidly he became bored and 
disgusted \ for as yet he saw only tne outside of things. There 
was an uncle, Mr. Benjamin Bunker, the study of whom, regarded 
as anybody else's uncles would have been pleasant. Considered 
as his own connection by marriage — Benjamin and the late 
Serjeant Goslett having married sisters— he was too much 
inclmed to be ashamed of him. The two cousins seemed to 
him — as yet he knew them very little— a pair of sulky, ill-bred 
young men, who had taken two opposite lines, neither of which 
was good for social intercourse. The neople of the boarding- 
house continued to amuse him, partly because they were in a 
way afraid of him. As for the place — he looked about him, 
standing at the north entrance of Stepney Green— on the left 
hand, the Whitechapel Koad ; behind hmi, Stepney, Limehouse^ 
St. Georffe'8-in-the-!East, Poplar, and Shadwell; on the right, the 
SGle End Road^ leading to Bow and Stratford; before hinii For^ 
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Eacknejf Bethnal Green« Mile upon mile of itreets widi honaei 
—small, mean, and monotonous houses; the people liTinff Um 
tame mean and monotonous lives, all after the same modeL In 
his ignorance he pitied and despised those people, not knowing 
how rich and full any life maj be made, whateyer the surround- 
ines, and eyen without the gracious influences of Art Under tiie 
influence of this pitj^ and contempt, when he returned in the 
evening at half-past nine, he felt himself for the first time in hia 
life run very low down indeed. 

The aspect of the room was not calculated to cheer him up. 
It was lit with a mean two-jet gas-burner; the dingy curiam 
wanted looping up, the furniture looked more common and mean 
than usual. Yet, as he stood in the doorway, he became conscious 
of a change. 

The TOarders were all sitting there, just as usual, and the 
supper cloth was removed; Mr. Maliphant had his long pipe fixed 
in the comer of his mouth, but he neld it there with an appear- 
ance of constrain^ and he had let it go out. Mr. Josephus Coppin 
sat in the comer m which he iQways put himself, so as tc be out 
of everybody's way ; also with a pipe in his hand, unlighted. 
Daniel Fagg had his Hebrew Bible spread out before him, and his 
Dictionary, and his copy of the Authorised Version — ^which he 
used, as he would carefuUy explain, not for what schoolboys call a 
crib, but for purpose of comparison. This was very grand I A 
man who can read Hebrew at all inspires one with confidence ; 
but the fact is the more important when it is connecteid with a 
discovery ; and to compare Versions — one's own with the collected 
wisdom of a Royal Commission — is a very grand thinff indeed. 
But to-night he sat with his head in his hands, and his sandy 
hair pushed back, looking straight before him ; and Mrs. Borma- 
lack was graced in her best black silk dress, and ' the decanters' 
were proudly placed upon the table with rum, gin, and brandy in 
them, and beside them stood the tumblers, hot water, cold water, 
lemons, and spoons, in the most genteel way. The representative 
of the Upper House, who did not take spirits and water, sat 
calmly dignified in his arm-chair by the fireplace, and in front of 
him, on the other side, sat his wife, with black thread mittens 
drawn tightly over her little hands and thin arms, bolt upright, 
and conscious of her rank. All appeared to be silent, but that 
was their custom, and all, which was not their custom, wore an 
unaccustomed air of company manners which was very beautiful 
to see. 

Harry, looking about him, perplexed at these phenomena, pre- 
sently observed that the eyes of all, except those of Daniel Fag^, 
were fixed in one direction ; and that the reason why Mr. Mfdi- 
phant held an unlighted pipe in his mouth, and Josephus one in 
nis hand, and that Danid was not reading, and that his lordship 
looked so full of dignity, and that ardent spirits were abroad, was 
nothing less than the presence of a young lady. 
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Id inch a hoxue, and, in fact, all round Stepnej Greeni the 
woid 'lady' is generally used in a broad and catnoUc e^i ; but 
fai this case Harry unconsciously used it in the narroW| prejudioed| 
one-sided sense j^eculiar to Western longitudes. And it was so 
iurprising to tmnk of a young lady in connection with Borma* 
lack's, that he gasped and caught his breath. And then Mn, 
Bormalack presented him to the new aniyal in her best manner. 
< Our youngest 1 ' she said, as if he had been a son of the hoa8&^ 
'our youngest and last— the sprightly Mr. Goslett This is Miss 
Kennedy, and I hope— I'm sure — tnat vou two will get to be 
friendly with one another, not to speak of keeping company, which 
Is early days yet for prophecies.' 

Harry bowed in his most superior siyle. What on earth, he 
thought again, did a joxmg lady want at Stepney Green P 

She had the carriage and the manner of a lady; she was 
quite simply dressed in a black cashmere : she wore a red ribbon 
round her white throat, and had white cuffs. A lady — ^unmistak- 
ably a lady; also young and beautiful, with great brown eyes, 
which met his own framkly, and with a certain look of surprise 
which seemed an answer to his own. 

' Our handsome young cabinet-maker, Miss Kennedy,' went on 
the landlady — ^Harry wondered whether it was worse to be de- 
scribed as sprightly than as handsome, and which adjectiye was 
likely to produce the more unfayourable impression on a young 
lady — '^s wishful to establish himself in a genteel way of business, 
like yourself.' 

'When I was in the dressmaking line,' obseryed her ladyship, 
'I stayed at home with mother and Aunt Keziah. It was not 
thought ri^ht in Canaan Gi^ for youn^ women to go about setting 
mp i£ops by themselyes. Not that 1 say you are wrong, Miss 
Kennedy, but London ways are not New Hampshire ways.' 

Miss Kennedy murmured something softly, and looked again 
at the handsome cabinet-maker, who was still blushing with 
indignation and shame at Mrs. Bormalack's adjectiyes, and ready 
to blush again on recoyer^ to think that he was so absurd as to 
feel any shame about so tnflin^ a matter. Still, eyery young man 
Hkes to appear in a good light m the presence of beauty. 

The young lady, then, was only a dressmaker. For the moment 
she dbropped a little in his esteem, which comes of our artificial and 
oonyentional education ; because — Why not a dressmaker? Then 
she rose a^tdn, because-— what a dressmaker! Could there be 
many such in Stepney P If so, how was it that poets, npyelists, 
paintersL and idle young men did not flock to so richly endowed a 
aistrict r In this unexpected manner does nature offer compensa- 
tions. Harry also obseryed with satisfaction the noyel presence 
of a newly-arriyed piano, which could belong to no other than the 
new-comer; and finding that the conyersation showed no signs of 
brightening, he yentur^ to ask Miss Kennedy if she would play 
to uiem* 
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Now, when she began to play^ a certain mapc of the muMi! 
fell upon them all, affecting everyone differentlj. Such is the 
power of munc, and thus diyerse is it in its operation. As for 
niB lordship, he sat nodding his head and twinkling his eyes and 
smiling sweeUy, because he was in imagination sittmg among^ hii 
Peers m the Upner House with a crown of gold and a robe of fur, 
and all his frienos of Canaan City, brought across the Atlantic at 
his own enense for this very purpose, were watching him with 
tnyy and admiration from the gallery. Among them was Aurelia 
Tucker, the scoffer and thrower of cold water. And her ladyship 
Bat beating time with head and hand, thinking how the family 
estates would probably be restored, with the titie, by the Queen. 
She had great ideas on the Royid Prerogatiye, and had indeed 
been accustomed to think in the old days that Englishmen go 
about in continual terror lest her Majesty, in the exercise of this 
Prerogatiye, should order their heads to be remoyed. This gracious 
yidon, due entirely to the music, showed her in a stately garden 
entertaining Auielia Tucker and other Mends whom she, like her 
husband, had imported from Canaan City for the purpose of 
exhibiting the new greatness. And Aurelia was green with enyy, 
though she wore her best black silk dress. 

The other boarders were differently affected. The melancholj 
Josephus leant his head upon his hand, and saw himself in ima^- 
nation the Head Brewer, as he might haye been, but for the mis- 
fortune of his early youth. Head Brewer to the Firm of Messengeri 
Harsden, and Company 1 What a position 1 

Daniel Fagg, for his part^ was dreaming of the day when his 
Discoyerjr was to be received by all and adequately rewarded* 
He anticipated the congratulations of his friends in Australia, and 
stood on deck in port surrounded by the crowd, who shook his 
hand and cheered nim, in good Australian fashion, as Daniel the 
Great, Daniel the Scourge of Scholars, Daniel the Prophet — a 
second DanieL The Professor took adyantaffe of this general 
rapture or abstraction from earthly things to lay the plans for a 
grand coup in legerdemun. a new experiment, which should 
astonish everybody. This he afterwards carried through with 
success. 

Mrs. Bormalack, for her part, filled and slowly drank a large 
tumbler of hot brandy-and- water. When she had finished it she 
wiped away a tear. Probably, stimulated by the brandy, which 
is a sentimental spirit, she was thinking of her late husband, 
Collector for the Brewery, who was himself romantically fond 
of brandy-and-water, and came to an early end in consequence of 
over-rating his powers of consumption. 

Mr. Maliphant winked his eyes, rolled his head, rubbed his 
hands, and laughed joyously, but in silence. Why, one knows 
not. When the music finished, he whispered to Daniel Fagg. 
'No,' he said; 'this is the third time in the year that you have 
asked leave to burf your mother. Maik» it yoor giandmothery 
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jouDg man.' Then lie laugbed agidn, and sud that he had been 
with Walker in Nicaragua. Ilany heard this communication, 
and the attempt to fill up the etory fxom these two fragments 
afterwards gave him nightmare. 

Miss Kennedy played a gavotte, and then another, and then a 
sonata. Perhans it is the character of this kind of music to call 
up pleasant and joyous thoughts; certainly there is much music, 
loved greatly by some people, which makes us sad, notably the 
strains sun? at places of popular resort They probably become 
favourites oecanse they sadden so much. Who would not shed 
tears on hearing 'Tommy Dodd * P 

She played without music, gracefully, easily, and with expres- 
sion. While she played Harry sat beside the piano, still wondering 
on the same theme. She, a Stepney dressmaker ! Who, in this 
region, could have taught her that touch? She 'wishful to 
establish herself in a genteel way of business ' P Was art, then, 
permeating downwards so rapidly P Were the people lust above 
the masses, the second or tnird stratum of the social pyramid, 
taught music, and in such a style P Then he left off wondering, 
and fell to the blissful contemplation of a beautiful woman playing 
beautiful music. This is an occupation always delightful to young 
Englishmen, and it does equal credit to their heads and to their 
hearts that they never tire of so harmless an amusement When 
ihe finished playing, everybody descended to earth, so to speak. 

The noble pair remembered that their work was still before 
them — ^all to do : one of them thought, vdth a pang, about the 
drawing of the Case, and wished he had not gone to ideep in ths 
morning. 

The clerk in the Brewery awoke to the recollection of his thirty 
shillings a week, and reflected that the weather was such as to ne- 
cessitate a pair of boots which had soles. 

The learned Daniel Fagg bethought him once more of his 
poverty and the increasing difficulty of getting subscribers, and 
the undisguised contempt with which the head of the Egyptian 
Department had that morning received him. 

Mr. Maliphant left off laughing, and shook his puckered old 
ftice with a little astonishment that he had been so moved. 

Said the Professor, breaking the silence : 

* I like the music to go on, so long as no patter is wanted. 
They listen to music if ifs uvely, and it prevents' em from looking 
round and getting suspicious. You haven't got an e^^ upon you, 
Mrs. BormsJack, have you P Dear me, one in your lap ! Actually 
in a lady's lap I A common e^^^ one of our " selected," at ten]jence 
the dozen. Ah I In your lap, too ! How veiy injudicious ! 
You might have dropped it, and broken it Perhaps, Miss, you 
wouldn't mind obliging once more with ** Tommy, make room for 
your uncle," or ** Over the garden wall," if you please.' 

Miss Kennedy did not know either of these airs, but she 
laughed and said she would play something lively, while the Pro- 

D 
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feasor went on with his trick. First, he drew all eyes to meet hii 
own like a fascinating constrictor, and then he began to ' palm ' 
the egff in the most surprising manner. After many adyentures it 
was ultimately found in Daniel Fagg*8 coat pocket Then the 
Professor smiled, bowed, and spread out hia hands as if to show 
the purity and honesty of his conjuring. 

< You play very well/ said Harry to Miss Kennedy, when the 
conjuring was oyer and the Professor had returned to his chaif 
and his nightly occupation with a pencil, a piece of paper, and a 
book. 

' Can yon play P ' 

' I fiddle a little. If you will allow me, we will try some 
oreninff a duet together.' 

* I did not know ' she began, but checked herself. ' I did 

not expect to find a yiolinist here.' 

'A good many people of my class play,' said Harry, men« 
daciously, because the English workman is the least musical of 
men. 

' Few of mine,' she returned, rising, and closing the piano, 'hare 
tiie chance of learning. But I have had opportunities.' 

She looked at her watch, and remarked that it was nearly tea 
o'clock, and that she was going to bed. 

' I haye spoken to Mr. Bunker about what you want, Miss 
Kennedy,' said the landlady. '^He will bo here to-morrow morning 
about ten on his rounds.' 

' Who is Mr. Bunker P ' asked Angela. 

They all seemed surprised. Had she neyer, in whatever part 
of the world she had liyed^ heard of Mr. Bunker— Bunker the 
Great P 

^He used to be a sort of a factotum to old Mr. Messenger,' said 
Mrs. Bormalack. 'His death was a sad blow to Mr. Bunker. 
He's a general a^ent by trade, and he deals in coal, and he's a 
house agent, and ne knows everybody round Stepney and up the 
Mile End Road as far as Bow. He's saved money, too, Miss 
Kennedy, and is greatly respected.' 

'He ought to be,' said fiarry; 'not only because he was so 
much with Mr. Messenger, whose name is revered for the kindred 
associations of beer and property, but also because he is my uncle 
— ^he ought to be respected.' 

' Your unde P ' 

*My own — so near, and yet so dear — ^my uncle Bunker. To 
be connected with Messenger, Marsden, and Company, even indi- 
rectly, through such an unde, is in itself a distinction. You will 
learn to know him, and you will learn to esteem him. Miss 
Kennedy. You will esteem him all the more if you are interested 
in beer.' 

Miss Kennedy blushed. 

* Bunker is great in the Company. I believe he used to consider 
himself a kind of partner while the old man lived. He knows all 
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about the big Brewery. As for tbat^ eyerjbody does round Stepney 
Green.' 

' The Company/ said Josephus, gloomily, ' is nothing but a chit 
of 8 girL' He sighed^ thinking how much went to lier, and how 
little came to himself. 

' We are steeped in beer/ Harry went on. ' Our conversation 
turns for erer on beer; we liye for beer; the houses round us are 
filled with the Company's servants ; we live by beer. For exam* 
ple^ Mrs. Bormalack*s late husl^and * 

* He was a Collector for the Company/ said the landlady, with 
natural pride. 

< You see, Miss Kennedy, what a responsible and exalted posi- 
tion was held by Mr. Bormalack.' (The widow thought that some- 
times it was hard to know whether this sprightly young man was 
laughing at people or not, but it certainly was a veiy hiffn position, 
and most respectable.) ' He went round the Houses,' Harry went 
on. ' Houses, here, mean public^houses ; the Company owns half 
the public-houses in the East End. Then here is my cousin, the 
p^enial Josephus. Hold up your head, Josephus. He, for his part, 
IS a clerk in the House.' 

Josephus groaned. * A junior clerk/ he murmured. 

'The Professor is not allowed in the Brewery. He might 
conjure among the vats, and vats have never been able to take a 
practical joke ; but he amuses the Brewery people. As for Mr. 
Maliphant, he carves figure-heads for the ships wnich carry away 
the Brewery beer ; and perhaps when the Brewery wants cabinets 
made they will come to me.' 

' It is the biggest Brewery in all England,' said the landlady. 
' I can never remember — ^because my memory is like a sieve — how 
much beer they brew every year ; but somelK)dy once made a cal- 
culation about it, compared with Niagara Falls, which even Mr. 
Bunker said was surprising.' 

< Think, Miss Kennedy/ said Harry, * of an Entire Niagara of 
Messenger's Entire.' 

'But how can this Mr. Bunker be of use to me? ' asked the 
young lady. 

< Why!' said Mrs. Bormalack. 'There is not a shop nor a 
street nor any kind of place within miles Mr. Bunker doesn't 
know, who they are that lived there, how they make their living, 
what the rent is, and everything. That's what made him so 
useful to old Mr. Messenger.^ 

Miss Kennedy, for some reason, changed colour. Then she 
said that she thought she would like to see Mr. Bunker. 

When she was gone Harry sat down beside his lordship, and 
proceeded to smoke tobacco in silence, refusing the proffered 
decanters. 

Said the Professor, softiy : 

'She'd be a fortune— a eem of the first water— upon the 
boards. As pianoforte player between the feats of magic, marveli 
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and mystexji or a medium under the magnetic influence of the 

operator, or a dairvoyante, or a thoughtrreader— or ' Here 

ke relapsed into silence with a sigbu 

< She looks mtelligent/ said iHuiiel Fagg. 'When she hears 

about my Discovery she ^ill * Here he caught the eye of 

Harry Qoslett, who was shaking a finger of warnings which he 
lightly interpreted to mean that dressmakers must not be asked 
to subscribe to learned works. This abashed him. 

< Considered as a figurehead,' began Mr. Maliphant, *l re- 
member * 

<As a dressmaker, now— ' interrupted Harry. 'Do Stepney 
dressmakers often play the pano like ^well, like Miss Ken- 
nedy ? Do they wear ffold watches P Do they talk and move 
and act so much like reu ladies, that no one could tell the difife- 
rence P Answer me that, Mrs. Bormalack.' 

' Welly Mr. Goslett, all I can say is, that she seems a yexy 
proper young lady to have in the house.' 

* Proper, ma'am P If you were to search the whole of Stepney, 
I don't belieye you could find such another. What does your 
ladyship say P ' 

' I say, Mr. Goslett, that in Canaan City the ladies who are 
dressmakers set the fashions to the ladies who are not; I was my- 
self a dressmaker. And Aurelia Tucker, thouffh she turns up her 
nose at our elevation, is, I must say, a lady who would do credit 
to any circle, even yours, Mrs. Bormalack. And such remarks 
about real ladies and dressmakers I do not understand, and I eX' 
pected better manners, I must say. Look at his lordship's man* 
<ners, Mz, Goslett, and his father was a carpenter, like yon.' 



CHAPTER IV. 

nroLB BTTinnEBt 

*MYunclel 

It was the sprightly younff cabinet-maker who sprang to his 
feet, and grasped the hand of the new-comer with an effusion not 
returned. 

* Allow me, Miss Kennedy, to present to you my uncle, my 
tmcle Bunker, whose praise you heard us sing with one consent 
last night. We did, indeed, revered one I Whatever you want 
brought. Miss Kennedy, from a piano to a learned pig, this is the 
man who will do it for you. A percentage on the cost, with a 
trifling charge for time, is all he seeks in return. He is generally 
known as the Benevolent Bunker; he is everybody's friend; 
especially he is beloved by persona behindhand with their rentSi 
he?" * 
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Eeie Mr. Bunker drew out hie watch, and obserred with 
forerity that his time was Taluable, and that he came about 
business. 

Angela observed that the sallies of his nephew were received 
with disfavour. 

' Can we not/ pursued Harry^ regardless of the doud upon 
his uncle's brow — ' can we not escape from affairs of urgency for 
one moment? Show us your lighter side, my uncle. IjetMiss 
Kennedy admire the gifts and graces which you hide, as well as 
the sterner qualities which you exhibit.' 

' Business, young lady/ the agent repeated, with a snort and a 
scowl. He took off his hat and rubbed his bald head with a 
silk pocket-handkerchief until it shone like polished marble. He 
waa short in stature and of round figure. His face was red and 
puffy, as if he was fond of hot brandy-and-water, and he panted, 
Deiiig a little short of breath. His eyes were small and clo«e to- 
gether, which gave him a cunning look ; hb whiskers were large 
and gre^ ; his lips were thick and firm, and his upper l«p was 
long ; his nose was broad, but not humorous ; his head was set 
on nrmly, and he had a square chin. Evidently he was a man of 
determination^ and he was probably determined to look after his 
own interests first 

' I want,' said Angela, ' to establish myself in this neighbour- 
hood as a dressmaker.' 

< Very good/ said Mr. Bunker. 'That's practical It is my 
business to do with practical people^ not sniggerers and idle 
gigglers.' He looked at his nephew. 

^ I shall want a convenient nouse, and a staff of workwomen, 
and — and someone acquainted ^ith business details and manage- 
ment.' 

' Go on,' said Mr. Bunker. ' A forewoman you will want, of 
course.' 

' Then; as I do not ask you to give me jour advice for nothing, 
how are you generidlj paid for such services ? ' 

* I charge,' he said, ' as arranged for beforehand. Time for 
talking, arranging, and house-hunting, half-a-crown an hour. 
That won't break you. And you won't talk too much, knowing 
you have to pay for it Percentage on the rent, ten per cent for 
the first year, nothing afterwards ; if you want furniture, I will 
furnish your house from top to bottom on the same terms, and 
fij^d you work-girls at five shillings a head.' 

* Ves/ said Angela. ' I suppose I must engage a staff. And I 
suppose — * here she looked at Harry, as if for advice. ' I suppose 
that you are the best person to go to for assistance.' 

< There is no one else/ said Mr. Bunker. <That is why my 
terms are so low.' 

His nephew whistled softly. , 

Mr. Bunker, after an angry growl at people who keep their 
bands in their pockets, proceeds to develop his views. Miss 
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Kennedy listened languidly, appearing to care very little about 
details, and agreeing to most expensiye things in a perfectly reck- 
less manner. She was afraid, for her part, that her own ignorance 
would be exposed if she talked. Tne affent, however, quickly 
perceiyed how ignorant she was, from this yery silence, and re« 
solved to make the best of so promising a subject She could not 
possibly have much money — who ever heard of a Ste]fney drea»« 
maker with anyP — and she evidently had no experience. Ha 
would ^et as much of the money as he could, and she would be the 
gainer m experience ! A most equitable arrangement, he thoughty 
being one of those — too few, alas I — who keep before their eyee a 
lofty ideal, and love to act up to it 

When he had quite finished and 'fairly ambarked his victim <hi 
a vast ocean of expenditure, comparatively, and with reference to 
Stepney and Mile End customs, he put up his pocket-book and 
remarked, with a smile, that he should want references of re* 
spectability. 

* That's usual,' he said : *I could not work without.' 

Angela changed colour. To be asked for references was awk- 
ward. 

' You can refer to me, my uncle,' stdd Harry. 

Mr. Bunker took no notice of this proposition. 

' You see, Miss,' he said, ' we don't know you, nor where you 
come from, nor what money you've got, nor how you ffot it No 
doubt it is all right, and I'm sure you look honest. Perhaps you've 
got nothing to hide, and very likely there's good reasons for wanting 
to settle here.' 

' My grandfather was a Whitechapel man by birth,' she replied. 
'He left me some money. If you must have references, of course 
I could refer you to the lavTyers who managed my little affairs. 
But I would rather, to save trouble, pay for everything on the 
spot, and the rent in advance.' 

Mr. Bunker consented to waive his objection on payment of a 
sum of ten pounds down, it bein^ understood and concluded that 
everything bought should be paid for on the spot, and a year's 
rent when the house was fixed upon, paid in advance; in con- 
sideration for which he said the young ladv might, in subsequent 
transactions with stnmgers, refer to himself a privilege which was 
nothing less than the certain passport to fortune. 

'As for me,' he added, *my motto is, "Think first of your 
elient" Don't spare yourself for him; toil for him, think for 
him, rise up early and lie down late for him, and vou reap your 
reward from grateful hearts. Lord I the fortunes I have made ! ' 

'Virtuous Unde Bunker I' cried Harry, with enthusiasm. 
'Noble, indeed I' 

The good man for the moment forgot the existence of his 
frivolous nephew, who had retired up the stage, so to speak. He 
opened his mouth as if to say sometmng in anger, but iefrained| 
and snorted. 
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' Now that we have settled that matter, Mr. Bunker/ the fflil 
Kud without noticing the interruption ; * let us talk about other 
matters ? ' 

* Are they business matters.' 
'Not exactly ; but still * 

'Time is money; an hour is half-a-crown/ He drew cut his 
watch; and made a note of the time in his pocket-book. ' A quarter 
to eleyen. Miss. If I didn't charge for tmie, what would become 
of my clients P Neglected ; their interests ruined \ the fayourable 
moment gone. If I could tell you of a lady I established two 
^ears ago in one of the Brewery Houses, and what she's made of 
it, and what she says of me, you would be astonished. A jp;rateful 
heart I and no better brandy-and-water, hot, with a slice of lemon^ 
in the Whitechapel Koad. But you were about to say, Miss ^ 

' She was going to begin with a hymn of praise, Uncle Bunker; 
paid in advance, like the rest Gratitude for favours to come. 
But if you like to tell about the lady, do. Miss Kennedy will 
only charge you half-a-crown an hour. Til mark time.* 

* I think, young man,' said Mr. Bunker, * that it is time you 
should go to your work. Stepney is not the place for sniggerin' 
peacocks ; they'd better have stayed in the United States.' 

'I am waiting till you have found me a place, too,' the young 
man replied. 'I too would wish to experience the grateful heart. 
It is peculiar to Whitechapel' 

*1 was going to say,' Angela went on, 'that I hear you were 
connected with old Mr. Messenger for many years.' 

'I was,' Mr. Bunker replied, and straightened his back with 
pride. * I was — everybody Knows that I was his confidential fac- 
totum and his familiar friend, as David was unto Jonathan.' 

'Indeed! I used to—to — ^hear about him, formerly, a great 
deal.' 

'Which made hb final behaviour the mofe revolting,' Mr. 
Bunker continued, completing his sentence. 

' Really ! How did he finally behave P ' 

'It was always — ah I for twenty years, between us, "Bunker, 
my friend," or *' Bunker, my trusted friend," tell me this, go there, 
find out that. I bought his houses ; I let his houses ; I told him 
who were responsible tenants; I warned him when shooting of 
moons seemed likely; I found out their antecedents and told him 
their stories. He had hundreds of houses, and he knew everybody 
that lived in them, and what their fathers were and their mothers 
were, and even their grandmothers. For he was a Whitechapel 
man by birth, and was proud of it.' 

' But — the shameful behaviour I ' 

'All the time ' — he shook his head and looked positively terrible 
in his wrath — ' all the time I was piling up his property for him, 
houses here, streets there, he would encourage me in his way. 
* Go on. Bunker," he would say, " go on. A man who works for 
duty, like yourself, and to please his employers, and not oxX ol 
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consideration for the pay, is one of a million ; '' as I certainly waty 
Miss Kennedy. '^ One of a million/' lie said ; '' and yon will have 
your reward after I am ffone.'' Over and over again he said thiii 
and of course I reckoned on it, and only wondered how much it 
would tot up to. Something, I thought, m four figures \ it couldn't 
be less than four figures*' Here he stopped and rubbed his bald 
head again. 

Angela caught the eyes of his nephew, who in his seat behind 
was silently laughing. He had caught the situation which she 
herself now readily comprehended. She pictured to herself this 
blatant Professor of Disinterestedness and Zeal buzzing and 
fluttering about her grandfather, and the quiet old man egging him 
on to more protestations. 

' Four ngures, for certain, it would be. Once I ashed his 
advice as to how I should invest that reward when it did come. 
He laughed. Miss. Tes, for once he laughed, which I never saw 
him do heiore or after. I often think he must be sorry now to 
think of that time he laughed. Yah I Tm glad of it' 

So far as Angela could make it, his joy grew out of a per- 
suasion that this particular fit of laughter was somehow inter- 
fering with her grandfather's present comforts, but perhaps she 
was wrong. 

' He laughed/ continued Mr. Bunke^ ' and he said that house 
property, in a rising neighbourhood, and if it could be properly 
looked after, was the best investment for money. House property, 
he said, as far as the money would go.' 

* And when he died ? ' asked the listener, with another glance 
at Harry the unsympathetic, whose face expressed the keenest 
enjoyment. 

'Nothing, if you please; not one brass farthing. Hunks! 
Hunks I ' He grew perfectlv purple, and clutched his fist as if he 
would fain be punching of heads. 'Not one word of me in his 
wiU. All for the girl : millions — millions — for her j and for me 
who done his work — ^nothing/ 

• You have the glow of virtue,' said his nephew. 

' It seems hard,' said Angela quickly, for the man looked 
dangerous, and seemed capable of transfeiTing his wrath to his 
nephew ; 'it seems hard to get nothing, if any&ing was promised. 

' It seems a pity/ Harry chimed in, ' that so much protesting 
was in vain. Perhaps IMr. Messenger took him at his word. "What 
a dreadful thing to be believed 1 ' 

' A Hunks,' replied Mr. Bunker ; * a miserly Hunks.' 

' Let me vmte a letter for you,' said Harry, ' to the heiress ; 
we might forward it with a deputation of grateful hearts from 
Stepney.' 

•Mmd vour own business,' growled his uncle. 'Well, Miss, 
you wantea to hear about Mr. Messenger, and you have heard* 
What next P ' 

'I should very much like, if it were possible/ Angela replied, 
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' to see this Great Brewery, of which one hean so niiich. Could 
;fou, for instance, take me oyer, Mr. Bunker P ' 

' At a percentage/ whispered his nephew, lond enough for both 
to hear. 

* Messenger's Brewery/ he replied, ^is as familiar to me as my 
own fireside. Pye grown np beside it. I know all the people in 
it. They all know me. Perhaps they respect me. For it wa6 
well known that a handsome legacy was promised, and expected. 
And nothing, after alL As for taking you over, of course 1 can. 
We will go at once. It will take time : and time is money.' 

* May I go, too P ' asked Harry. 

' No, sir; you may not. It shall not be said in the Mile End 
Boad that an industrious man like myself, a Worker for Clients, 
was seen in working time with an Idler.' 

The walk from Stepney Green to Messenger and Marsden's 
Brewery is not far. You turn to the left if your house is on on© 
side, and to the right if it \& on the other ; then you pass a little 
way down one street, and a little way, turning again to the left, 
up another — a direction which will guide you quite clearly. You 
then find yourself before a great gateway, the portals of which are 
closed ; beside it is a smaller door, at which, in a little lodge, sits 
one who guards the entrance. 

Mr. Bunker nodded to the porter, and entered unchallenged. 
He led the way across a court to a sort of outer office. 

'Here/ he said, 'is the book for the yisitors' names. We 
have them from all countries: great lords and ladies; foreign 
princes ; and all the brewers from Germany and America, who 
come to get a wrinkle. Write your own name in it, too. Some- 
thing, let me tell you, to have your name in such noble company.' 

She took a pen and wrote hurriedly. 

Mr. Bunker looked over her shoulder. 

< Ho ! ho I ' he said, ' that is a good onel See what you'TO 
written.' 

In fact, she had written her own name — Angela Marsden 
Messenger. 

She blushed violently. 

' How stupid of me I I was thinking of the heiress— they said 
it was her name.' 

She carefully effaced the name, and wrote under it, ^ A. M. 
Kenaedy.' 

'That's better. And now come along. A good joke, tool 
Fancy their astonishment if they had come to read it 1 ' 

'Does she often come — the heiress P ' 

' Never once been ani^h the place ; never seen it ; never asln 
after it; never makes an inquiry about it. Draws the money and 
despises it' 

' I wonder she has not got more curiosity.' 

* Ah I It's a shame for such a Property to come to a girl— a girl 
of twonty-one. Thirteen acres it covers— think of that I Seven 
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hundred people it employs, most of them married. Why, if it was 
- only to see her own vats, you'd think she'd get o£f of her luxuiioua 
pillow8 for once, and come here/ 

They entered a great Hall, remarkable, at first, for a curioua 
smell, not offensive, but strong and rather pungent In it stood 
half-a-dozen enormous yats, closed by wooden slides, like shutters^ 
fitting tightly. A man standing by opened one of these, and 
presently Angela was able to make out, through the volumes of 
steam^ someming bright going round, and a brown mess going 
with it. 

' That is hops. Hops for the biggest Brewery, the richest, in 
all England. And all belonging to a ffirl who, likely enoughi 
doesn't drink more than a pint and a half a dav/ 

'I dare say not,' said Angela; 'it must be a dreadful thing 
indeed to have so much beer^ and to be able to drink so little.' 

He led the way upstairs into another great Hall, where there 
was the grinding of machinery and another smell, sweet and heavy. 

* This is where we crush the malt,' said Mr. Bunker — * see r 
He stooped, and nicked out of a great box a handful of the newly 
crushed malt. ' I suppose you thought it was roasted. Boasting, 
younff lady,' he added with severity, 'is for Stout, not for Ale I ' 

Then he took her to another place, and showed her where the 
liquor stood to ferment ; how it was cooled, how it was passed from 
one vat to another, how it was stored and kept in vats, dwelling 
perpetually on the ma^itude of the business, and the irony of 
fortune in conferring this great g^ft upon a girl. 

<I know now/ she interrupted, 'what the place smeUs like. 
It is fusel oil' They were standing on a floor of open iron bars, 
above a row of long covered vats, within which tne liquor was 
working and fermenting. Every now and then there would be a 
heavinff of the surface, and a quantity of malt would then move 
suddenly over. 

' We are famous,' said Mr. Bunker ; 'I say tw, having been the 
confidential friend and adviser of the late Mr. Messenger, deceased; 
we are famous for our Stout ; also for our Mild ; and we are now 
reviving our Bitter, which we had partially neglected. We use 
the Artesian Well, which is four hundred feet deep, for our Stouty 
but the Company's wr.ter for our Ales ; and our water rate is two 
thousand pounds a year. The Artesian Well fives the ale a grej 
colour, which people don't like. Come into this room, now' — it 
was another great Hall covered with sacks. < Hops again. Miss 
Kennedy ; now, that little lot is worth ten thousand pounds — ten 
—thousand — think of that ; and it is all spoiled by the rain, and 
has to be thrown away. We think nothing of losing ten 
thousand pounds here, nothing at all I ' — he snapped his fingers — 
'it is a mere trifle to the girl who sits at home and takes the 
profits 1' 

He spoke as if he felt a personal animosity to the g^L Angela 
iold him so. 
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' No wonder/ he said ; 'ahe took all the legacy that ought to 
hare been mine : no man can forgiye that You are young, Misi 
Kennedy, and are only beginning business; mark my woMIb, one 
of those days you will feel how hard it is to put a litUe by — ^work 
as hard as you may — ^while here is this one having it put by 
for her, thousands a dayi and doing nothing for it — nothing 
at all.' 

Then they went into more great Halls, and up more stainu 
and on to the roof, and saw more piles of sacks, more malt, and 
more hops. When they smelt the hops, it seemed as if their 
throats were tightened; when they smelt the fermentation, it 
seemed as if they were smelling fusel oil ; when they smelt the 
plain crushed malt, it seemed as if they were getting swiftly, but 
sleepily, drunk. Everywhere and always the steam rolled Dack« 
wards and forwards, and the grinding of the machinery went on, 
and the roaring of the furnaces; and the men went about to and 
fro at their work. They did not seem hard worked, nor were they 
pressed ; their movements were leisurely, as if beer was not a 
thing to hurry ; they were all rather pale of cheek, but fat and 
jolly, as if the beer was ^ood and agreed with them. Some 
wore brown-paper caps, for it was a pretty draughty place ; some 
went bare-headed, some wore the little round hat in fashion. 
And they went to another part, where men were rolling barrels 
about, as' if they had been skittles, and here they saw vats holding 
three thousand barrels; and one thought of giant armies— say 
two hundred and fifty thousand thirsty Germans — ^beffinning the 
Loot of London with one of these royal vats. And they went 
through stables, where hundreds of horses were stalled at nighty 
e&ch as big as an elephant, and much more usefuL 

In one great room, where there was the biggest, vat of all, a 
man brought them beer to taste; it was Messenger's Stout* 
Angela took her glass and put it to her lij^s with a strange emo« 
tion— she felt as if she should like a quiet place to sit aown in 
and cry. The great place was hers — all hers — and this was the 
Beer with which her mightj fortune had been made. 

'Is it,' she asked, looking at the heavy foam of the frothing 
Btout ; ' is this Messenger's Entire P' 

Bunker sat down and drank off his glass before replying. 
Then he laid his hands upon his stick and made answer, slowly, 
remembering that he was engaged at half-a-crown an hour, which 
ifl one halfpenny a minute. 

* This is not Entire,' he said. * You see, Miss Kennedy, there's 
&shions in beer, same as in clothes ; once it was all Cooper, now 
you never hear of Cooper. Then it was all Half-an-arf— you 
never hear of anyone ordering Ilalf-an-arf now. Then it waa 
Stout. Nothing would go down but Stout, which I recommend 
myself, and find it nourishing. Next, Bitter came in, and honest 
Stout was despised; now, we're all for Mild. As for Entire, 
why— bless my fioul! — Entire went out before I waa bora* 
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Whjf it was Entire whicL made the fortune of the first Measenger 
tiiat was— -a poor little brewery lie had, more than a hundrad 
years ago, in this Tery place, because it was cheap for rent In 
those days they used to brew Strong Ale, Old and Strong ; StouL 
same as now; and Twopenny, which was small-be«r. And 
because the Old Ale was too strong, and the Stout too dear, and 
the Twopenny too weak, the people used to mix them all three 
together, and they called them '< Three Threads;" and you may 
fancy the trouble it was for the pot-boys to go to one cask after 
anouier, all day long — because they had no beer engines then* 
Well, what did Mr. Messenger do P He brewed a beer as strong 
as the Three Threads, and he called it Messen^er^s Entire Throe 
Threads, meaning that here you had 'em all m one, and that's 
what made his fortune ; and now, young lady, you've seen all FTe 
got to show Tou, and we will go.' 

'I make bold, young woman,' he said, as they went away, 'to 
fliye you a warning about my nephew. He's a good-looking chap, 
for all he's worthless, though it's a touch-and-go style that's not 
my idea of good looks. Still, no doubt some would think him 
handsome. Well, I warn you.' 

'That is very good of you, Mr, Bunker. Why do yoa 
warn me P' 

' Why, anybody can see already that he's taken with your ffood 
looks. Don't encourage hinu Don't keep company with him. 
He's been away a good many years— in America— and I fear he's 
been in bad company.' 

' I am sorry to hear that' 

'You saw his sni^gerin', sneerin' way with me, his uncle. 
That doesn't look the right sort of man to take up with, I think. 
And as for work, he seems not to want any. Says he can afford 
to wait a bit. Talks about opening a cabinet-makin' shop. 
Well, he will haye none of my money. I tell him that before- 
hand. A young jackanapes I A painted peacock 1 I belieye^ 
Miss Kennedy, that he drinks. Doirt haye nothing to say to him* 
As for what he did in the States, and why he left the country, 
I don't know ; and if I were you, I wouldn't ask.' 

With this warning he left her, and Angela went home trying 
to realise her own great possessions. Hundreds of houses ; rows 
of streets ; this enormous brewery, working day after day for her 
nrofit and advantage; and these invested moneys, these rows of 
figures which represented her personal property. All hers! 
Am her own I All the property of a girl I Surely, she though^ 
this was a heavy burden to be laid upon oae frail back. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IHB OABES OV WSILTS. 

£i is, perhaps, a samyal of feudal customs that in Endish minds 
a kind of proprietorship is assumed over one's dependents, those 
who lahour for a man and are paid by him. It was this feeling of 
responsibility which had entered into the mind of Angela, and was 
now firmly fixed tiiere. All these men^ this army of seyen hundred 
brewers, driyers, derks^ acoountanta, and the rest, seemed to be- 
long to her. Not only did she pay them the wages and salaries 
which gaye them their daily bread, but they lived in her own 
houses among the streets which lie to the rignt and to the left of 
the Mile End Boad. The very chapels where they worshipped^ 
being mostly of some Nonconformist sect, stood on her own ground 
^-everything was hers. 

The richest heiress in England 1 She repeated this to herself 
over and over again, in order to accustom herself to the respon« 
sibilities of her position, not to the pride of it If she dwelt too 
long upon the subject, her brain reeled. What was she to do with 
all her money ? A man — like her grandfatiier — often feels joy in 
the mere amassing of wealth ; to see it grow is enough pleasure ; 
other men in their old age sigh over bygone years, which seem 
to have failed in labour or enort. Then men sigh over bygone 
days in which more might have been saved. But girls cannot be 
expected to reach these heights. An^la only weakly thought 
what an immense sum of money she hac^ and a&ed herself what 
she could do, and how she should spend her wealth to the beat 
advantage. 

The most pitiable circumstance attending the possession of 
wealth is that no one sympathises with the possessor. Yet his or 
her sufferings are sometimes veiy great. They begin at school 
where a boy or a girl, who is going to be very rich, feels already 
•et apart. He loses the ffreatest spur to action* It is when they 
grow up, however, that the real trouble begins. For a ^rl with 
Lirge possessions is always suspicious lest a man should pretend to 
love her for the sake of her money ; she has to suspect all Idnds of 
people who want her to give, lend, advance, or promise them 
money ; she is the mere butt of every society, hospital, and in- 
stitution; her table is crowded every morning with letters from 
decayed gentlewomen and necessitous clergymen andrecommenders 
of ' cases ; * she longs to do good in her generation, but does not 
know how; she is expected to buy quantities of things which she 
does not want, and to pay exorbitant prices for eyeiything; she 
has to be a patron of Art: she is mvited to supply every woman 
throughout the conntry who wants a mangle with that useful 
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article ; she is told that it is her duty to build new churclies oTer 
the length and breadth of the land ; she is earnestly urg^ to 
endow new Colonial bishoprics over aU the surface of the habitable 
fflobe. Then she has to hve in a great house and haye troops of 
idle servants. And, whether she ukes it or not^ she has to go a 
great deal into society. 

All this^ without the least sympathy or pity from those who 
ought to feel for her, who are in the happy position of having no 
money. Nobody pities an heiress ; to express pity would seem 
like an exaggerated affectation of virtue, the merest pedantry of 
superiority ; it would not be believed. Therefore, while all the 
world is agreed in envying her, she is bemoanmg her sad fate. 
Fortunately, she is rare. 

As yet, Angela was only just at the commencement of her 
troubles. The girls at Newnham had not spoiled her by flattery 
or envy ; some of them even pitied her sad ourden of money ; she 
had as yet only realised part of the terrible isolation of wealth ; 
she had not grown jealous^ or suspicious^ or arrogant, as in ad- 
vancing years often happens with the very rich ; she had not yet 
learned to regard the wnole world as composed entirely of moaey- 
grabbers. All she had felt hitherto was that she went in 
constant danger from interested wooers, and that youth, combined 
with money-bags, is an irresistible attraction to men of all ages. 
Now, however, for the first time, she understood the magnitude of 
her possessions, and felt the real weight of her responsibilities. 
She saw, for the first time, the hundreds of men working for her ; 
she saw the houses whose tenants paid rent to her; she visited her 
great Brewery; and she asked herself the question, which Dives 
nt> doubt frequently asked— What she had done to be specially set 
apart and selected from humanity as an exception to the rule of 
labour P Even Bunker's complaint about the £fficulty of putting 
by a little, and his indignation because she herself could put by so 
much, seemed pathetic 

She walked about the sad and monotonous streets of East 
London, reflecting upon these subjects. She did not know where 
she was, nor the name of any street ; in a general way she knew 
that most of the street probably belonged to herself, and that it 
was an inexpressibly dreary street When she was tired she asked 
her way back again. No one insulted her: no one troubled her ; 
no one turned aside to look at her. When she went home, she 
sat, silent for the most part, in the common sitting-room. The 
boarding-house was inexpressibly stupid except when the sprightly 
Toucg mechanic was present, and she was even angry with herself 
!br finding his society pleasant What could there be, she asked, 
in common between herself and this workman P Then she won 
dered, remembering that so £u she had found nothing in her own 
that was not also in his. Could it be that two years of Newnham 
had elevated her mentally no hiii^her than the leyel of a cabinet- 
maserP 



I 
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Her meditation brought her, in the course of a few days, to 
the point of action. She would do something. She therefore 
wrote a letter instructing her solicitors to get her, immediatelyi 
two reports, carefully drawn up. 

Rrst, she would hare a renort on the Brewery, its average 
profits for the last ten years, witn a list of all the employiSy the 
number of years' service, the pay they received, and, as regards 
the juniors, the characters they oore. 

Next, she wanted a report on her property at the East End, 
with a list of her tenants, their occupations and trades, and a map 
showing the position of her houses. 

When she had got these reports she would be, she felt, in a 
position to work upon them. 

Meantime, Mr. Bunker not having yet succeeded in finding a 
house suitable for her dressmaking business, she had nothing to do 
but to go on walking about and to make herself acquainted with 
the place. Once or twice she was joined by the Idle Apprentice, 
who, to do him justice, was always ready to devote his unprofit- 
able time to these excursions, which his sprightliness enlivened. 

There is a good deal to see in and about Stepney, though it can 
hardly be called a beautiful suburb. Formerly it was a very big 
place, so big that, though Bethnal Green was once chopped off at 
one end and Limehouse at the other, not to speak of Shadwell, 
Wapping, Stratford, and other great cantles, there still remains a 
parish as big as St. Pancras. Yet, though it is big, it is not proud. 
Great men have not been bom there or lived there: there are no 
associations. Stepney Green has not even got its Polly, like 
Paddington Green and T/apping Old Stairs; the streets are all 
mean, and the people for the most part stand upon that level where 
respectability— -beautiful quality I — ^begins. 

'Do you know the West End P' ^gela asked her companion 
when they were gazing together upon an unlovely avenue oi small 
houses which formed a street She was thinking how monotonous 
must be the daily life in these drea^ streets. 

* Yes, I know the West End. What is it you regret in your 
eomparisonP' 

Angela hesitated. 

< There are no carriafi^es here,' fisdd the workman ,* ' no footmen 
in powder or coachmen m wigs ; there are no ladies on horseback, 
no great squares with big houses, no dubs, no opera-house, no 
picture-galleries. All the rest of life is here.' 

'But these things make life/ said the heiress. 'Without 
society and art, what is life P ' 

'Perhaps these people find other pleasures; perhaps the 
monotony gets relieved by hope, and anxiety, and love, and death, 
and such things.' The youn^ man forgot how the weight of this 
monotony had fallen upon his own brain: he remembered, now, 
that his companion would probably have to face this drearinest all 
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her life, and he tried in a kindly spirit to divert her mind from the 
thought of it ' You forget that each life is indlvidoal, and has 
its own separate interests; and these are apart from the conditions 
which surround it. Do you know my cousm^ Tom Goppin P ' 

<No; what is he P' 

' He is a printer by trade. Of late years he has been engaged 
in setting up atheistic publications. Of course, this occupation has 
had the effect of making him an earnest Christian. Now he is a 
Captain of the Salvation Army.' 

'But I thought ' 

'Don't think, Miss Kennedy ; look about and see for yoursell 
fie lives on five-and-twenty shillings a week, in one room, in just 
such a stroet as this. I laughed at him at first ; now I laugh no 
longer. You can't laugh at a man who spends his whole life 
preaching and singing nymns among the Whitechapel roughs, 
taking as part of uie day's work all the rotten egp, brickbats, 
and kicks that come in his way. Do you think his me would bt 
less monotonous if he lived in Belgrave Square P ' 

'But all are not preachers and captains in the Salvation 
Army.' 

'No ; there is my cousin Dick. We are, very properly, Tonu 
Dick, and Harry. Dick is, like myself, a cabinet-maker. He is 
also a politician, and you may hear him at his Club denouncing the 
House of Lords, and the Church, and Monarchical Institutions, 
and hereditary everything, till you wonder the people do not rise 
and tear all down. They don't, you see, because tney are quite 
accustomed to big talk, and it never means anything, and they are 
not really touched by the dreadful wickedness of the Peers.' 

' I should like to know vour cousins.' 

* You shall. They don t like me, because I have been brought 
up in a somewhat oifferent school But that does not greatly 
matter.' 

' Will they like me P ' It was a very innocent question, put in 
perfect innocence, andjret the young man blushed. 

'Everybody,' he said, 'is boimd to like you.' 

She changed colour and became silent, for a while. 

He went on presently : 

' We are all as happy as we deserve to be, I suppose. If these 
people knew what to do in order to make themselves happier, they 
would go and do that thing. Meantime, there is iJways love for 
everybody, and success, and presently the end — is not life every- 
where monotonous P ' 

'No,' she replied stoutly; 'mine is not.' 

He was thinking at the moment that of all lives a dressmaker's 
most be one of the most monotonous. She remembered that she 
was a dressmaker, and explained. 

' There are the changes of fashion, you see.' 

' Yes, but you are young,' he replied, from his vantage-ground 
of twenty^- three years, being two years her superior. * Mine is 
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monjtonous when I come to think of it Only, jou Bee, one doea 
not think of it oftener than one can help, fiemdes, aa far as I haTd 
got, I like the monotony.' 

* Do you like work? ' 

* Not much, I own. Do you P ' 
*No.' 

' Yet you are going to settle down at Stepney/ 

* And you, too P ' 

* As for me, I don't know.' The younp man coloured slightly. 
*I may go away again, soon, and find work elsewhere.* 

*I was walking yesterday,' she weot on, 'in the great, great 
churchyard of Stepney Church. Do you know it P ' 

' Yes — that is, I have not been inside the walls. I am not 
fond of churchyaids.' 

' There they lie — acres of graves. Thousands upon thousands 
of dead people, and not one of the whole host remembered. All 
have lived, worked, hoped much, got a little, I suppose, and died. 
And the world none the better.' 

* Nay, that you cannot tell.' 

'Not one of all remembered,' she repeated. 'There ia an 
epitaph in the churchyard which might do for every one:— 

Here lies the body of Daniel Saul, 
SpitaMelds weaver ; and that is aU. 

That is all.' 

' What more did the fellow deserve ? ' asked her companion. 
*No doubt he was a very good weaver. Why, he has got a great 
posthumous reputation. You have quoted him.' 

He did not quite follow her line of thought. She was thinking 
in some vague way of the waste of material 

' They had very little power of raising the world, to be sure. 
They were quite poor, ill-educated, and without resource,* 

* It seems to me/ replied her companion, ' that nobody has any 
power of raising the world. Look at the preachers and the writers 
and the teachers. By their united efforts they contrive to shore 
up the world and keep it from falling lower. Every now and then 
down we go, flop — a foot or two of civilisation lost. Then we lose 
A hundred years or so.until we can get shoved up a^ain.' 

* Should not rich men try to shove up, as you call itP' 

' Some of them do try, 1 believe,' he replied ; ' I don't know 
how they succeed.' 

* Suppose, for instance, this young lady, this IkGss Messenger, 
who owns all this property, were to use it for the benefit of the 
people, how would she begin, do you suppose P ' 

* Most likely she would bestow a quantity of money to a hos- 
pital, which would pauperise the doctors, or she would ^ve away 
quantities of blankets, bread, and beef in the winter, which woula 
pauperise the people.' 

Angela signedu 

s 
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* That is not Terr encouraging.' 

' What you could do^ by yourself, if yon pleased, among^ the 
working girls of the place, would be,^ I suppose, worth ten timet 
what she could do with all her giving, rm not much in the 
Charity line myself, Miss Kennedy, but I should say, from three 
week£^ observation of the place and conversation with the respect- 
able Bunker, that Miss Messenger's money is best kept out ot the 
parish, which gets on very well without it.' 

' Her money 1 Yes, I see. Yet she hersalf ^ She paused, 

* We working men and women— ^-' 

< You are not a working man, Mr. Gosleti' She &ced him 
with her steady, honest eyes, as if she would read the tmth in 
Ms. < Whatever else you are, you are not a working man.' 

He replied without the least change of colour — 
' Indeed, I am the son of Sergeant Goslett of the — ^th RegimenL 
who fpU in the Indian Mutiny. I am the nephew of g£>d old 
Benjamin Bunker, the virtuous and the disinterested. I waa 
educated in rather a better way than moat of my class, that is 11.' 
^ Is it true that you have lived in America ? ' 
' Quite true.' He did not say how long he had lived there. 
Angela, with her own guilty secret, waa suspicious that per- 
haps this young man might also have his. 

< Men of your class,' she said, ' do not as a rule talk like you.' 
' Matter of education — that is all,' 

*And you are really a cabinet-maker P ' 

'If you vdll look into my room and see my lathe, I will show 
jou specimens of my work. thou unbeliever t Did you think 
that I might have <^done something," and so be fieun to hide mj 
headP' 

It wajB a cruel thing to suspect him in this way, yet the thought 
had crossed her mind that he might be a fugitive from the law and 
society, protected for some reason bv Bunker. 

Harry returned to the subject of the place. 

'What we want here,' he said, 'as it seems to me, is a little 
more of the pleasures and graces of life. To begin with, we are 
not poor and in misery, but for the most part fairly well off. We 
have great works here — ^half-a-dozen Breweries, though none so 
big as Messenger's ; chemical works, sugar refineries, though these 
are a little depressed at present, I believe ; here are all the docks ; 
then we have silk-weavers, rope-makers, sail-makera, match- 
makers, ci^ar-makers ; we build ships: we tackle jute, though 
what jute is, and what we do with it, I know not ; we cut corks; 
we make soap, and we make fireworks ; we bmld boats. When 
an our works are in full blast, we make quantities of money. See 
OS on Sundays, we are not a bad-looking lot; healthyi well- 
dressed, and tolerably rosy. But we have no pleasures.' 

'There must be some.' 

'A theatre and a music-hall in Whitechapel Boad. That hai 
Id serve for two millioDfl of people. NoW| if this young heizMS 
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wanted to do any good, she should hoild a Palace of Pleasure 
here/ 

' A Palace of Pleasure ! ' she repeated. * It sounds well. Should 
it be a kind of Crystal Palace ? ' 

' Well I * It was quite a new idea, but he replied as if he had 
been considering the subject for years. 'Not quite — with modi- 
fications.' 

* Lot us talk over your Palace of Pleasure/ she said, ^at another 
time. It sounds welL What else should she do?' 

'That is such a gigantic thing, that it seems enough for one 
person to attempt. However, we can find something else for her 
— why, take schools. There is not a public school for the whole 
two mulions of East London. Not one place in which boys — to 
say nothing of girls — can be brought up in generous ideas. Sha 
must establish at least half-a-dozen public schools for boys and as 
many for ^Is.' 

' That IS a very good idea. Will you vTrite and tell her so P ' 

'Then there are libraries, reading-rooms, clubs, but all these 
would form part of the Palace of Pleasure.' 

' Of course. I would rather call it a Palace of Delight. Plea- 
sure seems to touch a lower note. We should have music-rooms 
for concerts as well,' 

'And a school for music' The young man became animated 
as the scheme imfolded itself. 

'And a school for dancing.' 

' Miss Kennedy,' he said with enthusiasm, 'you ought to have 
the spending of all this money I And— why, you would hardly 
believe it — but there is not in the whole of this parish of Stepney 
a single dance given in the year. Think of that! But per- 
haps—^' he stopped again. 

' You mean that dressmakers do not, as a rule, dance P How- 
ever, I do, and so there must be a school for dancing. There 
most be a great college to teach all these accomplishments.'^ 

* Happy Stepney ! ' cried the young man, carried out of himself. 
'Thrice happy Stepney ! Glorified Whitechapell Beautified Bowl 
What things await ye in the fortunate future I ' 

He left her at the door of Bormalack's, and went off on some 
voyage of discovery of his own. 

The girl retreated to her own room* She had now Hred a sit- 
ting-room all to herself, and paid three months in advance, and sat 
down to think. Then she took ][^per and pen and began to write. 

She was writing down, while it was hot in her head, the 
threefold scheme which this remarkable young workman had put 
into her head. 

' We women are weak creatures,' she sdd with a sigh. ' We 
long to be up and doing, but we cannot carve out cur work for 
ourselves. A man must be with us to suggest or direct it The 
College of Art— yes, we will call it the College of Art ; the Palace 
of Deli£:ht ; the public schools. I should think that between the 

a2 
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tbree a good deal of monej might be got thraagh. And oli ! to 
think of converting this diamu suburb into a home for refined 
and cultiyated people I ' 

In blissful reyerie she saw already the mean houses turned 
into red brick Queen Anne ten*aces and yillas ; the dingr streets 
were planted with avenues of trees ; art flourished in the 'house aa 
well as out of it ; life was rendered gracious, sweet, and lovelj. 

And to think that this result was due to the suggestion of a 
common working man I 

But then^ he had lived in the States. Doubtless in the States 
all the working men^— But was that possible P 



CHAPTER Vt 

A FIBSI STEP. 

TTiTH this great programme before her, the responabilities of 
X7ealth were no longer so oppressive. When power can be used 
for beneficent purposes, wno would not be powerful? And 
beside the mighty shadow of this scheme, the smaller project for 
which Bunker was finding a house looked small indeed. Yet, 
was it not small, but great, and destined continually to grow 
greater P 

Bunker came to see her from day to day, reporting progress. 
He heard of a house here or a house there, and went to see it. 
But it was too large ; and of another, but it was too small ; and of 
a third, but it was not convenient for her purpose ; and so on. 
Each house took up a whole day in examination, and Bunker's 
bill was getting on with great freedom. 

The delay, however, gave Angela time to work out her new 
ideas on paper. She invoked the assistance of her friend, ^a 
cabinet-maker, with ideas ; and, under the guise of amusing them- 
selves, they drew up a long and business-like prospectus of tha 
proposed new institutions. 

First, there were the High Schools, of which she would found 
six — three for boys and three for girls. The great feature of these 
schools was to be that they should give a liberal education for a 
very small fee, and that in their plavgrounds, their discipline, 
and, as far as possible, their hours, they were to resemble the 
great public schools. 

' They must be endowed for the masters' and mistresses' sala- 
ries, and with scholarships ; and — and — ^I think the boys and sirla 
ought to have dinner in the school, so as not to go home all dav ; 
ara-^and — ^there will be many things to provide for each school. 

She looked as earnest over this amusement, Harry said, as if 
she were herself in possession of the fortune which they were thus 
administering. They agreed that when the schools were built, 
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Mi endowment of 70,000/. each, which would yield 2,000/. a year, 
cught to be enough, with the school fees, to provide for the edU" 
cation of five hundred in each echooL Then they proceeded with 
the splendid plan of the new College. It was agreed that learn- 
ing, properly so called, should he entirely kept out of the pro- 
gramme. No Political Economy, said the Newnham student, 
should be taught there. Nor any of the usual things — Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, and so forth — said the young man from tha 
United States. What, then, remained P 

Everything. The difficulty in making such a selection of 
studies is to know what to omit. 

' We are to have,' said Harry, now almost as enthusiastic ai 
Angela herself, * a thing never before attempted. We are to have 
a College of Art, What a grand ideal It was yours, Miaa 
Kennedy.' 

' No,' she replied, ' it was yours. If it comes to anything, we 
shall always remember that it was yours.' 

An amiable conte^st was iiuLshed by their recollecting that it 
was only a play, and they laughed and went on, half ashamed, 
and yet both full of enthusiasm. 

* The College of Art I ' he repeated ; ' why, there are a hundred 
kinds of art ) let us include accomplishments.' 

They would j they did. 

They finally resolved that there should be professors, lecturers, 
or teachers, with convenient class rooms, theatres and lecture 
halls in the following acccmnlishments and graces : — ^Dancing, but 
thei'e must be the old as well as the new kinds of dancing. The 
waltz was not to exclude the minuet, the reel, the country dance, 
or the old square dances; the pupils would also have such 
dances as the ooleroj the tarcmteUa, and other national jumperies. 
Singing, which was to be a great feature, as anybody could sing, 
said Angela, if they were taught. < Except my Uncle Bunker I ' 
said Harry. Then there were to be musical mstruments of all 
kinds. Skating, bicyclins', lawn tennis, racquets, fives, and all 
kinds of games ; rowing, billiards^ archery, rine shooting. Then 
tiiere was to be acting, with reading and recitation \ there were 
to be classes on ffardening, on cookery, and on the laws of beauty 
in costume. * The ICast End shall be independent of the rest of 
the world in fashion,' said Angela ; * we will dress according to the 
rules of Art I ' * You shall,' cried Harry, * and your own girls shall 
be the new dressmakers to the whole of glorified Stepney.' Then 
there were to be lectures, not in literature, but in letter-writing, 
especially love-letter-writing, versifying, novel-vmting, and essay- 
writing; that is to say, on the more delightful forms of litera* 
ture— so that poets and novelists should anse^ and the East End, 
hitherto a barren desert, should blossom with flowers. Then 
there was to be a Plrofessor of Grace, because a graceful 
carriage of the body is so generally neglected ; and Harry, who 
had a slim figure and long legs, began to indicate how the Fxo> 
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feflsor would roobably cany himself. Next there were to be 
Professors of JPainting, Drawing, Sculpture and Design ; and 
lectures on Furniture, Colour, and Arciiitecture. The Arts of 
photoffraphy, china painting, and so forth, were to be cultivated ; 
and there were to be classes for the encouragement of leather 
work, crewel work, fret-work, brass-work, wood and i^ory carving, 
ftnd 80 forth. 

^ There shall be no house in the East End,' cried the girl, 
'that shall not kaye its panels painted b^ one member of the 
family ; its wood-work carved by another, its furniture designed 
by a third, its windows planted with flowers by another.' 

Her eyes glowed, her lips trembled. 

' You cugM to have had the millions,' said Hanr. 

* Nay, you, for you devised it all I ' she replied. She was so 
glowing) so rosy red, so soft and sweet to look upon ; her eyes 
were so full of possible love — though of love she was not 
thinking— that almost the young man fell upon his knees to 
worship this Venus. 

* And all these beautiful things/ she went on, breathless, 'are 
only designed for the sake of the Palace of Delight.' 

^It shall stand somewhere near the central place, this Stepney 
Green, so that all the East can get to it 

' It shall have many halls,' she went on. ' One of them shall 
be for concerts, and there shall be an organ : one of them shall be 
for a theatre, and there will be a stage and everything : one shall 
be a dancing hall, one a skating rink, one a hall for lectures, read- 
ings and recitations: one a picture gallery, one a permanent 
exhibition of our small Arts. We wiU have our concerts performed 
from our School of Music : our plajs diall be played by our 
amateurs taught at our School of Acting; our exhibitions shall 
be supplied by our own people ; the things will be sold, and they 
will soon be sold off and replaced, because they will be cheap. 
Oh I oh I oh 1' She clasned her hands, and fell back in her chair, 
overpowered with the tliought, 

'It will cost much money,' said Harry, weakly, as if money 
was any object — in dreams. 

'The College must be endowed with 80,000/. a year, which is 
a million of money,' AnQ;ela replied, making a little calculation. 
'That money must be found. As for the Palace, it will require 
nothing but the building, and a small annual income to pay for 
lepairs and servants. It will be governed by a Board of Directors, 
•lected by the people themselves, to whom the Palace will 
belong. And no one shall pay or be paid for any performance. 
And the only condition of admission will be good liehaviour, with 
exclusion as a penalty.' 

The thing which she contemplated was a deed the like of 
which makes to tingle titie ears of those who hear it. To few 
indeed is it given to communicate to a whole nation this strange 
and not un>^^- ^ant sensation. 
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One need not disguise the fact that the possession of thia 
power, and the knowledge of her own heneTolent intentions^ gaya 
Angela a better opinion of herself than she had erer known before. 
Herein, mj friends, lies, if you will rightly regard it, the true 
reason of the feminine love for power illustrated bv Chaucer. 
For the few who have from time to time wielded authority haye 
eyer been persuaded that they wielded it wisely, beneyolently, 
religiously, and haye of course congratulated themselyes on the 
possession of so much yirtue. What mischiefs, thought Elizabeth 
of England, Catharine of Russia, Semiramis of BubjloD, and 
Angela of Whitechapel, might haye followed had a less wise and 
yirtuous person been on the throne I 

It was not unnatural, considering how much she was with 
Harry at this time, and how long were their talks with each 
other, that she should haye him a great deal in her mind. For 
these ideas were certainly his, not hers. Newnham, she reflected 
humbly, had not taught her to originate. She knew that he was 
but a cabinet-maker by trade. Yet, when she inyoluntarily com- 
pared him, his talk, his manners, his bearing, with the men whom 
she had met, the young Dons and the undergraduates of Cam- 
bridge, the cleyer young fellows in society who were reported to 
wiite for the ' Satiu'day,' and the Berties and Algies of daily life, 
she owned to herself that in no single point aid this cabinet- 
miJier fellow compare unfayourably with any of them. He 
seemed as well taught as the last made Fellow of Trinity who 
came to lecture on Literature and Poetry at Newnham ; as culti- 
Tated as the mediaeyal Fellow who took Philosophy and Psycho- 
logy, and was supposed to entertain ideas on religion so original 
«u9 to amount to a Fifth Gospel : as quick as the most thoroueln 
going Society man who has access to studios, literary circTeSy 
musical people and aesthetes ; and as careless as any Bertie off 
Algie of the whole set. This it was which made her blush, 
because, if he had been a common man, a mere Bunker, he might^ 
with his knowledge of his class, haye proyed so useful a servant 
to her, so admirable a yizier. Now, unfortunately, she felt that 
she could only make him useful in this way after she had con^ 
fided in him ,* and that to confide in him might raise dangeroua 
thoughts in the young man's head. No; she mufit not confide 
in him. 

It shows what a thoughtful youn^ person Angela was that she 
would blush all by herself only to think of this danger to Harry 
Goslett. 

She passed all that night and the whole of the next day and 
night in a dream oyer the Palace of Delight and the College for 
educating people in sweet and pleasant things — the College of 
Art 

On the next morning a cold chill fell upon her, caused I know 
not how; not by the weather, which was the bright and hot 
weather of last July ; not b^- sny ^Iment of her own, becBUije 
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Angela owned the most perfect mechanism ever constracted hj 
Nature ; nor by any nnpleasantness in the House, because, now 
that she had her own room, she generally breakfasted alone ; nor 
by anything in the daily papers — which nrequently, by their evfl 
telegrams and terrifyini^ forebodings, do poison the sprbg and 
fountain-head of the day ; nor by any letter, because the only one 
she had wajs from Constance Woodcote at Newnham, and it told 
the welcome news that she was appointed Mathematical Lecturer 
with so much a head for fees, and imploring Angela to remember 
her promise that she would endow Newnham with a scholarship. 
Endow Newnham ! Why, she was going to have a brand>new 
college of her own, to say nothing of the High Schools for boyi 
and girls. Perhaps the cause of her depression was the appearance 
of Bunker, who came to teU her that he had at last found the 
house which would suit her. No other house in the neighbour- 
hood was in any way to compare with it ; the house stood close 
by, at the south-west comer of Stepney Green. It was ready for 
occupation, the situation was as desirable as that of Tirzah the 
Beautiful ; the rent was extremely low, considering the many ad- 
yantages ; all the nobility and gentry of the place, he declaimed, 
would Hock round a dressmaker situated in Stepney Green itself] 
there were rooms for show-roomp, with plenty of other rooms and 
eyerything which would be required ; finally, as if this were an 
additional recommendation, the house hdongei to himself, 

* I am ready,' he said with a winning smile, Ho make a sacrifice 
of my own interests in order to oblige a young lady, and I will 
take a lower rent from you than I would from anybody else.' 

She went with him to 'yiew' the house. One looks at a pio- 
ture, a horse, an estate, a book, but one ^ yiews ' a house. Subtle 
and beautiful distinction, which shows the poetry latent in the heart 
of eyery house agent ! It was Bunker's own. Surely that was 
not the reason why it was let at double the rent of the next house, 
which belonged to Angela herself, nor why the tenant had to 
undertake all the repairs, paper, and painting, external and in- 
ternal, nor why the rent began from that yery day, instead of the 
half-quarter or the next quarter-day. Bunker himself assured 
Miss Kennedy that he had searched the whole neighbourhood for 
a suitable place, but could find none so good as ms own house. 
As for the nouses of the Messenger property, they were liable, he 
said, to the demands of a lawyer's firm, which had no mercy on a 
tenant, while as for himself, he was full of compassion, and always 
ready to listen to reason. He wanted no other recommendation 
than a year's rent paid in advance, and would undertake to execute, 
at the tenant's cost, the whole, of the painting, papering, white- 
washing, roofing, pipes, chimneys, and general work nim^elf ; 
* whereas, young lady,' he added, ' if you had taken one of those 
Messenger nouses, you cannot teU in what hands you would haye 
found yourself, nor what charges yon would haye nad to pay.' 

Be shook his fat head, and rattled his keys in his pocket So 
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9^mf is the tendency of the human mind to belieye what is said, 
in spite of all experience to the contrary, that his victim smiled 
and thanked him^ knowing very well that the next minute she 
would be angry with herself for so easily becoming a dupe to a 
clumsy rogue. 

She thanked him for his consideration, she said, yet she was 
oneasil^f conscious that he was overreaching her in some way, and 
she hesitated. 

' On the Green,' he said. ' What a position ! Looking out on 
the garden t With such rooms ! And so cheap ! ' 

'I don't know,' she replied, 'I must consult some one.' 

' As to that,' he said, ' there may be another tenant ; I can't 
keep offers open. Take it. Miss, or leave it. There i ' 

While she still hesitated, he added one more recommendation. 

< An old house it is, but solid, and will stand for ever. Why, 
old Mr. Messenger was bom here.' 

* Was he ? ' she cried, ' was my — was Mr. Messenger actually 
bom here P ' 

She hesitated no longer. She took the house at his own 
price ; she accepted his terms, extortionate and grasping as they 
were. 

When the bargain was completed — ^when she had promised to 
dgn the agreement for a twelvemonth, pay a year in advance, and 
appoint the disinterested one her executor of repairs, she returned 
to jBormalack's. In the doorway, a cigarette in his mouth, lounged 
the Idle Apprentice. 

' I saw you,' he said, ' with the benevolent Bunker. You havo 
fallen a prey to my uncle P ' 

'I have taken a house from him.' 

' The two phrases are convertible. Those who take his houses 
are his victims. I hope no great mischief is done.' 

'Not much, I think.' 

The young man threw away his cigarette. 

'Seriously, Miss Kennedy,' he said, 'my good nnde will 
possess himself of aU the money he can get out (» you. Have a 
care.' 

' He can do me no harm, thank you all the same. I wanted a 
house soon, and he has found me one. What does it matter if I 
pay a little more than I ouffht P ' 

' What does it matter? ' Harry was not versed in details (A 
trade, but he knew enough to feel that this kind of talk was un- 
practical. ' What does it matter P My dear young lady, if you 
go into business, you must look after the sixpences.' 

Miss Kennedy looked embarrassed. She had betrayed herself, 
she thought. * I know — ^1 know. But he talked me over.' 

' I have heard,' said the practical man, looking profoundly wise, 
' that he who would save money must even consider that there is 
a difFerence between a guinea and a sovereign > and that he 
shouldn't pay a cabman more than twice his fare, and that it k 
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wrong to paj lialf-a-gpiiiiea for Heiddeck Monopole when He can 
get Pommeiy and Greno at seven-andHBixpence/ 

Then he, too, TOiused abruptly, because he felt as if he had 
betrayed himself. What have cabinet-makers to do with Ponunery 
and Greno P Firtunately, Angela did not hear the latter part dt 
the speech. She was reflecting on the ease with which a crafty 
man— say Bunker— may compass his ends with the simple — say 
herself. 

' I do not pretend/ he said, < to know all the ropesi, but I 
should not haye allowed you to be taken in quite so readiljr by 
this ffood uncle. Do you know—' his eyes, when they were serious, 
which was not often, were really good. Angela perceived they 
were serious now — ' Do you know that the name of the Uncle 
who was indirectlyi 10 to sneak, connected with the Bobin Ked- 
breasts, was originiuly Bunker ? He changed it after tiie children 
were dead, and he came into the property.' 

'I wish you had been with me/ she said simply. 'But I 
suppose I must take my chance as other girls do P ' 

' Most other girls haye got men to adyise them. Have you no 
oneP' 

' I might have ' — she was thinking of her lawyers — who were 
pfdd to adyise her if required. < But I will find out things for 
myself.' 

' And at what a price ! Are your pockets lined with gold, 
Miss Kennedy P ' They certainly were, but he did not know it. 

' I will try to be careful. Thank you.' 

* As regards going ^th you, I am always at your command. 
I will be your seryant, if you will accept me as such.' 

This was going a step farther than seemed altogether safe. 
Angela was hardly prepared to receiye a cabinet-maker, however 
pohte and refined he might seem, as a lover. 

'I believe/ she said, ' that in our dass of life it is customary 
for young people to ''keep company/' is it not P ' 

'It is not uncommon,' he replied, with much earnestness. ' The 
custom has even been imitated by the higher classes.' 

'What I mean is this, that I am not goin^jf to keep company 
with anyone ; but, if you please to help me, u I ask your advioe, 
I shall be grateful.' 

' Ycur gratitude/ he said, with a smile, 'ought to make any 
man happy I ' 

'Your ^mpiiments/ she retorted, 'will certcinly kill my 
gratitude ; and now, Mr. Goslett, don't you really think that yon 
should try to do some work P Is it right to lounge away the days 
among the streets P Are your pockets. I may ask, Imed with 
goldP' 

' I am looking for work. I am hunting everywhere for work. 
My unde is going to find me a workshop. Then I shall request 
the patronage of the nobility and gentry of Stepney, Whitechapel, 
and the Mile End Head. II. Q, le^.psctfuUy solicits a tricJ.' He 
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l&i!glied as if there could be no doubt at all about the future, and as 
if a few years of looking around were of no importance. Then he 
bowed to Angela in the character of the Complete Cabinet- 
maker. 'Orders, madam, orders executed with neatness an^ 
ilespatch. The highest price given for second-hand furniture.' 

She had got her house, however, though she was going to pay 
lar too much for it. That was a great thing, and, as the mora 
!m|)ortant schemes could not be all commenced at a moment's 
notice, she would begin with the lesser — her dressmaker's shop. 

Here Mr. Goslett could not help her. She applied, thereK-re, 
again to Mr. Bunker, who had a Registry office for situations 
wanted. 'My terms/ he said, 'are five shillings on application 
and five shillmgs for each person engaged.' 

He did not say that ne took half-a-crown from each person 
who wanted a place and five shillings on her getting tiie place* 
His ways were ways of pleasantness, and on principle he never 
spoke of things which might cause unpleasant remarks. Besides, 
no one knew the trouble he had to take in suiting people. 

^ 'I knew,' he said, ' that you would come back to me. People 
will only find out my worth when I am gone.' 

' I hope you will be worth a great deal, Mr. Bunker,' said 
Angela. 

'Pretty well, young lady. Pretty well Ah I my nephews 
will be the gainers. But not what I mi^ht have been if it had 
not been for the meanness, the — the — ^Himxiness of that wicked 
old man.' 

' Do you think you can find me what I want, Mr. Bunker P ' 

' Can IP' He turned over the leaves of a great book. ' Look 
ftt this long list; all ready to better themselves. Apprentices 
anzioms to get through their articles, and improvers to be dress- 
makers, and dressmakers to be forewomen, and forewomen to be 
mistresses. That is the way of the world, young lady. Sweet 
contentment, where art thou P ' The pastoral simplicity of hia 
words and attitude were inexpressibly comic. 

' And how are you going to begin, Miss Kennedy P ' 

'Quietly, at first.' 

' Then you'll want a matter of one or two dressmakers, and 
half-a-dozen improvers. The apprentices will come later.' 

' What are the general wages in this part of London P ' 

' The dressmakers get sixteen shillmgs a week ; the improyeza 
six. They bring their own dinners, and you give them their tea. 
But, of course, you know all that' 

' Of course,' said Angela, making a note of the fact, notwith- 
•tanding. 

'As for one of your dressmakers, I can recommend yoa 
Rebekah Hermitage, daughter of the Key. Percival Hermitage. 
She cannot get a situation, because of her father's religious 
opiniona.' 
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< That Beems strange. What are they P ' 

'Why, he's Minister of the Seventh Day Independents. 
They've got a chapel in Redman's Row ; they have their serricet 
on Saturday because, they say — and it seems true — ^that the 
Fourth Commandment has never been abolished any more than 
the rest of them. I wonder the Bishops don't take it up. Well, 
there it is. On Saturdays she won't work, and on Sundays she 
don't like to, because the other people don't.' 

'Has she anv religious objection,' asked Angela, 'to working 
AH Monday or Tuesday P ' 

'No; and I'll send her over, AGss Kennedy, this evening, if 

Jou will see her. You'll get her cheap because no one else will 
ave her. Very good. Then there is Nelly Sorensen. I know 
ehe would like to go out, but her father is particular. Not that 
he's any right to be, being a Pauper. If a man like me or the 
late Mr. Messenger, my friend, chooses to be particular, it^s nothing 
but right. As for Captain Sorensen — ^why, it's Pride after the fall, 
instead of before it. Which makes it, to a substantial man^ 
aickenin'.' 

' Who is Captain Sorensen P ' 

' He lives in the Asylum along the Whitechapel Road, only 
ten minutes or so from here. Nelly Sorensen is as clever a work- 
woman as you will get If I were you, Miss Kennedv, I would go 
and find her at home. Then you can see her work and talk to 
her. As for her father, keep him in his ri^ht place. Pride in an 
Almshouse 1 Why, you'd hardly believe it } but I wanted to put 
his girl in a shop where they employ fifty hands, and he wouldn't 
have it, because he didn't like the character of the proprietor. 
Said he was a g^der and an opnressor. My answer to such is, 
and always will be, " Take it or leave it." If they won't take it, 
there's heaps that must. As old Mr. Messenger used to say, 
" Bunker, my friend," or " Bimker, my old fnend," sometimeS| 
" Your remarks is true wisdom." Yes, Miss Kennedy, I will go 
with you, to show you the way.' He looked at his watch. :' Half- 
past &ur. I dare say it will take half an hour there and back — 
which with the last quarter of an hour's talk, we shall charge as 
•n hour's time, which is half-a-crown. Thank you. An hour,' he 
added, with great feeling, ' an hour, like a pint of beer, cannot be 
divided. And on these easy terms. Miss Kennedy, you will find me 
always ready to work for you from sunrise to sunset thinking ol 
your interests even at meals, so as not to split an nour or wast* 
time, and to s&vd tr>^ablo in reckoning up.' 
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CHAPTER VEL 

THE TBHriTT ALXSHOITSB. 

Froh Stepnej Green to the Trinity Almshouse is not a long way ; 
jou have, in fact, little more than to pass through a short street 
and to cross the road. But the road itself is noteworthy : for^ of 
all the roads which lead into London or out of it, this of White- 
chapel is the broadest and the noblest by nature. Man, it is true, 
has done little to embellish it. There are no avenues or green and 
spreading lime and plane trees, as, one day, there shall be : there 
are no stately buildmgs, towers, spires, miracles of architecture: 
but only houses and shops which, whether small or big, are all 
alike mean, unlovely, and depressing. Yet, in spite of all, a noble 
load. 

This road, which is the promenade, breathing* place, place of 
resort, place of gossip, place of amusement, and place of business 
for the greater part of East London, stretches all the way from 
Aldgate to Stratford, being called first the Whitechapel Road, 
and then the Mile End Road ; then the Bow Road, ana then the 
Stratford Road. Under the first name the road has acquired a 
reputation of the class called, by moralists, unenviable. The history 
of^police-court records, under the general heading of Whitechapel 
Road, so many free fights, brave robberies, gallant murders, daunt- 
less kickings, cudgellings, pummellings, pocket-pickings, shop- 
liftings, watchnsnatchings, and assaults on constables, with such 
a brave display of disorderly drunks, that the road has come to be 
regarded with admiration as one of those Alsatian retreats, grow- 
ing every day rarer, which are beyond and above the law. It is 
thought to ble a place where manhood and personal bravery reign 
supreme. Yet the road is not worthy of this reputation : it has of 
late years become orderly ; its present condition is dull and law- 
abiding, brilliant as the past has been, and whatever greatness 
may be in store for the niture. Once out of Whitechapel. and 
within the respectable region of Mile End, the road has always 
been eminently respectable; and as regards dangers quite safe, 
ever since they built the bridge over the River Lea, which used 
now and again to have freshets, and, at such times, tried to drown 
harmlesspeople in its ford. Since that bridge was built in the 
time of Edward I., it matters not for the freshets. There is not 
much in the Bow Road when the stranger gets there, in his journey 
along this great thoroughfare, for him to visit, except its alms- 
houses, which are many ; and the beauttful old church of Bow, 
standing in the middle of the road, crumbling slowly away in the 
East End fog, with its narrow strip of crowded churchyard. ^ One 
hopes that before it has quite crumbled away some one will go 
and make a picture of it — an etching would be best. At Stratford 
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the road diyides, so that you may turn to the right and get to 
Barking, or to the left and get to Epping Forest. And all the 
way, for four miles, a broad and noble road, which must have 
been carved origmally out of No Man's Land, in so generous a 
spirit is it laid out Angela is now planting it with trees ; beneath 
the trees she will set seats for those who wish to rest Here and 
there she will erect drinking-fountfdns. Whitechapel Hoad, since 
her improvements begun, has been transformed ; even the bacon 
shops are beginning to look a little less rusty; and the grocers are 
trying to live up to the green avenues. 

^gela's imagination was fired by this road from the very 
first, wnen the Idle Apprentice took her into it as into a new and 
strange country. Here, for the first time, she realised the meaning 
of the universal curse, from which only herself and a few othera 
are unnaturally exempted; and this only imder heavy penalties 
and the necessity of finding out their own work for themselves, or 
it will be the worse for them. People think it better to choose 
their own work. That is a great mistake. You might just ae 
well want to choose your own disease. In the West End, a good 
many folk do work — and work pretty hard some of them — who 
need not, unless they please ; and a good many othera work who 
must, whether thev please or no j but somehow the forced laboui 
is pushed into the background. We do not perceive its presence : 
people drive about in carriages, as if there were nothing to do ; 
people lounga ; people have leisure ; people do not look pressed^ 
or m a hurryi or task-mastered, or told to make bricks without 
straw. 

Here, in the East End, on the other hand, there are no strollers. 
All day long the place is full of passengers hasting to and ho^ 
pushing each other aside, ^th set and anxious faces, each driven 
Dy the invisible scourge of necessity which makes slaves of idl 
mankind. Do you know that famous picture of the Israelites in 
Egypt ? Upon the great block of stone, which the poor wretches 
are painfully dragging, while tiie cruel lash ^oads the weak and 
temfies the strong, there sits one in authority. He regards the 
herd of slaves with eyes terrible from their stony gaze. What is it 
to him whether the feeble suffer and perish, so that the Pharaoh's 
will be done P The people of the East reminded Angela, who was 
an on-looker and had no work to do, of these builders of pyramids : 
they worked under a taskmaster as relentless as that stony-hearted 
captidn or foreman of works. If tlie Israelites desisted, tney were 
flogged back to work with cats of many tails: if our workmen 
desist, they are flogged back by starvation. 

< Let us hope,' said Hanr, to whom Angela imparted a portion 
of the above reflection and comparison, — 'let us hope that the 
Pharaoh himself means well and is pitifuL' He spoke without his 
usual flippancy, so that perhaps his remark had some meaning, for 
himself. 

AU day long and all tho year round there Is a constant Fair 
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^ing on in Whitechapel Hoad. It is held upon the broad 
pavement, which was benevolently intended, no doubt, for this 
purpose. Here are displayed all kinds of things ; bits of second- 
nand furniture, such as the head of a wooden bed, whose griminess 
is perhaps exaggerated, in order that a purchaser may expect 
something extraordinarily cheap. Here are lids of pots and sauce- 
pans laid out, to show that in the warehouse, of which these things 
are specimens, will be found the princinal piarts of the utensils for 
sale; here are unexpected things, sucn as rows of skates, sold 
d^eap in summer; light clothing in winter; workmen's tools of 
every kind| including, perhaps, the burglarious iemmy; second- 
hand books — a miscellaneous collection, establishiDg the fact 
that the readers of books in Whitechapel — a feeble and scanty 
folk — read nothing at all except sermons and meditations among 
the tombs; second-hand boots and shoes; cutlery; hats and caps; 
rat4raps and mouse-traps and birdcages; flowers and seeds; skit- 
tles ; and frames for photographs. Cheap-jacks have their carts 
beside the pavement; and with strident voice procldm the good- 
ness of their wares, which include in this district bloaters and dried 
haddocks, as well as crockery. And one is amazed, seeing how 
the open-air Fair goes on, why the shops are kept open at idl. 

And always the samet It saddens one, I Know not why, to 
dt beside a river and see the water flowing down with never a 
pause. It saddens one still more to watch the current of human 
life in this great thoroughfare and feel that, as it is now^ so it was 
a generation ago, and so it will be a generation hence. The bees 
in the hive die, and are replaced by others exactly like them, and 
the honey-making goes on merrily stilL So, in a great street^ the 
wagffons always go up and down ; the passengers never cease ; the 
shopboy is always behind the counter; the workgirl is always 
aewmg; the workman is always carrying his tools as he goes to 
his work ; there are always those who stay for half a pint, and 
always those who hurry on. In this endless drama, which re- 
peats itself like a musical box, the f6tm« premier of to-day becomes 
to-morrow the lean and slippered pantaloon. The day after to- 
morrow he will have disappeared, gone to join the silent ones in 
the erim, unlovely cemetery belonging to the Tower Hamlets, 
whi(3i lies beyond Stepney, and is the reason why on Sundays the 
* frequent funeral blackens all the road.' 

' One can moralise,' said Harry one day, after they had been 
exchanging sentiments of enjoyable sadness, ' at this rate for ever. 
9ut it has all been done before.' 

'Everything, I suppose,' replied Anp^ela, 'has been done 
before. K it Las not been done by me, it is new— to me. It does 
not make it any better for a man who has to work all the days of 
his life, and gets no enjoyment out of it, and lives ignobly and 
dies obscurely, that the same thing happens to most people.' 

' We cannot help ourselves.' This time it was the Cabinet^ 
Baker who spoke to the Dressmaker. < We belong to the crowd| 
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and we must live with the crowd. You can't make much glorj 
out of a mercenary lathe, nor out of a dressmaker's shop, can jtm^ 
Miss Kennedy P ' 

It was by such reminders, one to the other, that conyersations 
of the most delightful kind, full of speculations and comparisons 
were generally Drought up short When Angela xemembered 
that she was talking to an artisan, she froze. When Harry re- 
flected that it was a dressmaker to whom he was communicating 
bits of his inner soul, he checked himself. When, which hap- 
pened every day, they forgot their disguises for a while, they 
talked quite freely, and very prettily communicated all sorts of 
thoughts, fancies, and opinions to each other ; insomuch that once 
or twice a disagreeable feeling would cross the girl's mind that 
they were perhaps getting too near the line at which 'keeping 
eompany ' begins ; but he was a young workman of good taste, and 
he never presumed. 

She wajs walking beside her guide, Mr. Bunker, and ponder- 
ing over these things as she gazed down the broad road, and 
recollected the talk she had held in it ; and now her heart was 
warm within her, because of the things she thought and had tried 
to eay. 

< Here we are, Miss,' said Mr. Bunker, stopping. ' Here's the 
Trinity Almshouse.' 

She awoke from her dream. It is very odd to consider the 
strange thoughts which flash upon one in waking. Angela sud- 
denly discovered that Mr. Bunker possessed a remarkable resem- 
blance to a bear. His walk was something like one, with a swing 
of the shoulders, and his hands were big and his expression was 
hungry. Yes, he was exactly like a bear. 

iShe observed that she was standing at a wicket-gate, and that 
over the gate was the efligy of a ship in full sail done in stone. 
Mr. Bunker opened the door, and led tne way to the court within. 

Then a great stillness fell upon the girl's spirit Outside, the 
WBggons, carts, and omnibuses thundered and rolled. You could 
hear them plainly enough ; you could hear the tramp of a thou- 
sand feet But the noise outside was only a contrast to the quiet 
within. A wall of brick with iron railings separated the tumult 
from the calm. It seemed as if, within that court, there was no 
noise at all, so sharp and sudden was the contrast. 

She stood in an oblong court, separated from the road by the 
wall above-named. On either hand was a row of small houses, 
containing, apparently, four room seach. They were built of red 
brick, and were bright and clean. Every house had an iron tank 
in front for water ; there was a pavement of flags along this row, 
and a grass lawn occupied the middle of tne court. Upon the 
gToss stood the statue of a benefactor, and at the end of the court 
was a chapel. It was a very little chanel, but was approached by 
a most enormous and disproportionate night of stone steps, whicn 
might have been originally cut for • portal of St Paul's CathedraL 
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rhe fteps were Burmounted by a mat doorway, which occupied 
the whole west front of the chapeL No one was moving about 
the place except an old lad j, who was drawing water mm her 
tank. 

' Pretty plaoe^ ain't it P ' asked Mr. Bunker. 

' It deems peaceful and quiet,' said the girL 

* Place where you'd expect Pride, ain't it ? ' he went on scorn* 
fully. ^ Oh i ^es. Paupers and Pride go together, as is well 
known. Lowlmess is for them whoVe ^ot a iMink and money in 
It Oh, yes, of course. Gar ! The Pnde of an Inmate I ' 

He led the way, making a most impertinent echo with the 
heels of his boots. AngeU observed, immediately, that there 
was another court beyond the first In fact, it was larger ; the 
houses were of stone, and of greater size ; and it was if any thbg 
more solemnly ^uiet It was possessed of silence. 

Here there is another statue erected to the memory of the 
Founder, who, it is stated on the pedestal, died, being then ' Com- 
ander of a Shipp ' in the East Indies, in the year 1686. The 
gallant captain is represented in the costume of the period. He 
wears a coat with many buttons, large cuffs, and full skirts ; the 
coat is buttoned a good way below the waist, showing the fair 
doublet within, also provided with many buttons. He wears shoes 
with buckles, has a soft silk wrapper round his neck, and a sash 
to carry his sword. On his head there is an enormous wig, well 
adapted to serve the purpose for which Solar Topees were after- 
wards invented. In his right hand he carries a sextant, many 
sizes bigger than those in modem use, and at his feet dolphins 
sport A grass lawn covers this court, as well as the other, and 
no voice or sound ever comes from any of the houses, whose occu** 
pants might well be all dead. 

Mr. Bunker turned to the right, and presently rapped with his 
knuckles at a ioor. Then, without waiting for a reply* he turned 
the handle, and with a nod invited his companion to follow him. 

It was a small but well-proportioned room, with low ceiling, 
furnished sufficiently. There were clean white curtains with rose- 
coloured ribbons. The window was open, and in it stood a pot of 
mignonette, now at its best At the window sat, on one side, an 
old gentleman widi silvery white hair and spectacles, who was 
leadii^, and on the oti^er side a girl, with work on her lap, sev^ng. 

'mw, Gap'n Sorensen,' said Mr. Bunker, without theformali^ 
of greeting, * I've got you another chance. Take it or leave it, 
since you can afford to be particular. I can*t ; Fm not rich enou^h^ 
Ha I ' He snorted and looKed about him with the contempt which 
a man who has a Banker naturally feels for one who hasn't and 
lives in an Almshouse. 

' What is the chance P ' asked the Inmate meekly. IrniKing up. 
When he saw Angela in the doorway he rose and bowed, offering 
her a chair. Angela observed that he was a veiy tall old mac^ 
end that he had blue eyes and a rosy face — quite a youn;< face it 
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looked— and was gentlo of speech and eottrteons in demMmou; 
'Is tlie chance connected with this Tonng hidy, Mr. Bunker P * 

' It ifl^' said the g[rsat man. ' Miss Kennedy, this is the yoitif 
woman I told you o% Thb young lady' — ^he indicated Angela—* 
* is setting herself up, in a genteel way, in the dressmaking lin<i. 
She's taken one of my houses on the Qreen, and she wants handa 
to be^ with* She comes here^ Cap'n Sorensen, on my recom- 
mendation.' 

* We are obliged to you, Mr« Bunker.' 

The girl was standing, her work in her hands, looking al 
Angela^ and a little temfied by the sight of so grand a person. The 
drsssmakers of her experience were not young and beautiftil ; mostly 
they were pmched with yean, troubles, and anxieties. When 
Angela beean to notice her, she saw that the younf woric-ffiil^ 
who seemed about nineteen years of ase, was tali, rather too uiin^ 
and pretty. She did not look stitmg, but her cheeks were flushed 
with a delicate Moom ; her eyes, like her father's, were blue ; her 
hair was light and feathery, though she brushed it as straight 
u it would go. She was diessed, like most girls of her dass^ 
in a firock of sober black. 

Angela took her by the hand. 'I am sure,' she said kindly^ 
'that we shall be friends.' 

' Friends 1 ' cried Mr. Bunker, affhast. * Why, she's to be one 
of your girls. ' You canH be friends with your own girls.' 

* Perhaps,' said the girl, blushing and abashed, < you would 
like to see some of my work.' She spread out her work on the 
toble. 

'Fine weather here, Cap'n,' Mr. Bunker went on, striking an 
attitude of patronage, as if the sun was good indeed to shine on 
an Almshouse. 'Tine weather should make grateM hearts, 
especially in them as is provided for — ^having boMi improyident in 
their youth — with comfortable roofs to shelter them.' 

' Uratef ul hearts, indeed, Mr. Bunker,' said the Captain, quietly. 

'Mr. Bunker' — ^Angela turned upon him with an air ox com- 
mand, and pointed to the door — ' you may go now. You have 
done all I wanted.' 

Mr. Bunker turned very red. ' He could go ! ' Was he to be 




Captain 

' Five shillings f' cried Angela. ' WhyJ I have just giyen him 
flye shillings for nis recommendation.' 

Mr. Bunker did not explain that his practice was to get five 
ahillinffs from both sides, but he retreated with as much dignity as 
eould be expected. 

He askeid, outside, with shame, how it was that he allowed 
kimself thus to be sat upon and ordered out of the house by a 
mere girl. Why had he not stood upon his dignity P To be 
told he might go, and before an Inmate— a common Pauper t 
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Tliere is one consolatioii alwajB open, thank HeaTen, for the 
meaneet amongst ub poor wonna of earth. We are gifted with 
imaginaliona ; we can make the impossihle an actuiu fact| and 
can witili the eye of the mind make the mireal stand before us in 
the fle^'h. Therefore, when we are down-trodden, we may proceed^ 
withcKit the trouble and danger of turning (which has been known 
to brijfi^ total extinction upon a worm), to take revenge upon out 
memj m imagination. Mr. Bunker, who was at this moment 
imeertain whether he hated Miss Kennedy more than he hated 
his nephew, went home glowing with the thought that but a few 
short months would elapse before he should be able to set his 
foot upon the former and crush her. Because, at the rate she was 
coing OD^ she would not last more than that time. Then would 
he send m his 1»1Ib, sue her, sell her up, and drive her out of the 
place shipped of the last fiurthing. < He might go I ' He, Bunker, 
was told tnat he might go I And in the presence of an Inmate t 
Then he thought of his nephew, and while he smote the pavement 
with the iron end of his umbrella, a cold dew appeared upon his 
nose, the place where inward agitation is frequently betraved in 
this way, and he shivered, looking about him suddenlv as if he was 
frightened. Yet, what harm was Harry Qoslett likely to do him ? 

<What is jour name, my dearP' asked Angela, softly, and 
without any mspection of the work on the table. She was 
wondering how this pretty fragile flower should be found in 
Whitechapel. Oh, ignorance of Newnhaml For she might 
have reflected that the rarest and most delightful plants are found 
in the most savage places — there is beautiful botanittng, one is 
told, in the Ural Mountains ; and that the sun shines everywhere, 
even, as Mr. Bunker remarked, in an Almshouse ; and that she 
herself had gathered in the ugliest ditches round Cambridge the 
sweetest flowering mosses^ the tenderest campioui the loveliest 
little herbrobert 

^ My name is Ellen/ replied the gbL 

< I call her Nelly,' her rather answered, ' and she is a good g^rl« 
Will you sit down, Miss Kennedy P ' 

Angela sat down and proceeded to business. She said, ad* 
dresdng the old man, but looking at the child, that she was setting 
up a dressmaker's shop ; that she had hopes of support, even from 
the West End, where she had friends; tnat she was prepared to 
pay the proper wages, with certain other advantages, of which 
more would be said later on; and that, if Captain Sorensen ap- 
proved, she would engage his daughter from that dav. 

* I have only been out as an improver as yet ' sfud Nelly. *But 
if you will really try me as a dressmaker — oh, father, it is sixteen 
shillings a week ! ' 

Angela's heart smote her. A poor sixteen shillings a week I 
And this girl was delighted at the chance of getting so much. 

* What do you say, Captain Sorensen I Do you want references, 
M Mr. Banker did P I am the granddaughter of a man who was 

t2 
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horn here and siade— a little— money here, wUch he left to mi^ 
WiU yea let her come to me P ' 

* You are the first person/ said Captain Sorensen, 'who eTer, 
in this plaoe^ where work is not so plentifol as hands, offered work 
as if taKing it was a fayour to you,' 

' I want good girls — and nice girlsi' said Angela. * I want a 
house where we shall all be friends.' 
The old sailor shook his head. 

< There is no such house here/ he said sadl^. 'It is '' take it 
or leave it" — if you won't take it, others wilL Make the poor 
girls your fnends, Miss Kennedy P You look and talk like a lady 
bom and bred, and I fear you will be put upon. Make friends of 
your servants r Why, Mr. Bunker will tell you that Whitechapel 
does not carry on business that way. But it is good of you to by, 
and I am sure vou will not scold and drive like the rest' 

* Ton offended Mr. Bunker, I learn, by refusing a place which 
he offered,' said Angela. 

' Yes; God knows if I did right We are desperately poor, 
olse we should not be here. That you may see for yourself, x et, 
my blood boiled when I heard the character of the man whom my 
Nelly was to serve. I could not let her go. She is all I have. 
Miss Kennedy ' — the old man drew the girl towards him and held 
her, his a^ m round her waist ' If you will take her and treat her 
kindly, you will have — it isn't worth anything, perhaps — ^the 
gratitude of one old man in this world — ^soon in the next' 

< Trust your daughter with me, Captain Sorensen/ Angela re- 
plied, with tears in her eyes. 

'Everybody round here is poor/ he went on. 'That makes 
people hard-hearted \ there are too many people in traoe, and that 
makes them mean ; they are all trying to undersell each other, 
and that makes them full of tricks and cheating. They treat the 
workgirk worst because they cannot stand up for themselves. The 
long hours, and the bad food, and the poisonous air — think a little 
of your girls. Miss Kennedy. But you will — ^you will.' 

' I win, Captain Sorensen.' 

' It seems worse to us old sailors,' he went on. ' We have had 
a hardish life, but it has been in open air. Old sailors haven't had 
to cheat and lie for a living. And we haven't been brought up to 
think of girls turning night into day, and working sixteen hours 
on end at twopence an hour. It is hard to think of my poor 

girl ^ he stopped and clenched his fist ' Better to starve than 

to work in such a mill i ' He was thinking of the place which he 
had refused. 

' Let us try each other, Nelly/ she said, kissing her on the 
forehead. 

The Oaptain todc his hat to escort her as far as the gate. 

' A quiet place,' he said, looking round the little court, ' and a 
4iappy place for the last days of improvident old men like me. 
I^et some (^ us grumble. Forgive my plain speech about the work/ 
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* There is nothing to forgiTO, indeed, Captain Sorensen. Will 
^on let me call upon joa, sometimes P ' 

She gave him her hand. He bowed over it with the courtesy 
of a captain on his own quarter-deck. When she turned away she 
■aw that a tear was standing in his eyes. 

'Father I ' cried Nelly, rushing into his arms, 'did you ever see 
anybody like her f Oh i oh i do you think I really shall do for 
her?' 

* You will do your best, my dear. It is a long time, I think, 
since I have seen and spoken with anyone like that In the old 
days Ttc had passengers to Calcutta like her ; but none more so, 
Nelly — no, never one more so/ 

' You couldn't, father.' His daughter wanted no explanation of 
this mysterious qualification. 'You couldn't. She is a lady, 
father ; ' she looked np and laughed. 

' It's a funny thing for a real lady to open a dressmakers shop 
on Stepney Green, isn't it P ' 

Kemark, if you please, that this girl had never once before, in 
all her life, conversed with a lady, using the word in the pre- 
judiced and narrow sense peculiar to the West End. Yet, sho 
discovered instantly the truth. Whence this instinct P It is a 
world full of strange and wonderful things ; the more <][ue8tion8 
we ask, the more we may; and the more things we consider, the 
more incomprehensible does the sum of things appear. Inquiring 
leader, I do not know how Nelly divined that her visitor was a lady. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

WHAT HE GOT BY IT. 

A bbesshaxsr's shop without a dressmaker to manage it would 
be, Angela considered, in some pei*plezity, like a ship vdthout a 
steersman. She therefore awaited with some impatience the pro- 
mised visit of Kebekah Hermitage, whom ehe was to ' get cheap,' 
according to Bunker, on account of her Sabbatarian views. 

She came in the evening, while Angela was walking on the 
Green vnth the sprightly Cabinet-maker. It was sunset, and 
Angela had been remarking to her companion, with a sort of 
irrational surprise, that the phenqmena coincident with the close 
of the day are just as brilliantly coloured and lavishly displayed 
for the squalid East as for the luxurious West. Perhaps, indeed, 
there are not many places in London where sunset does produce 
such good effects as at Stepney Green. The narrow strip, so^ 
called, in shape resembles too nearly a closed umbrella or a 
thiddsh walkmgHstick ; but there are trees in it, and beds of 
flowers, and seats for those who wish to sit, and walks for those 
who wuh to walk. And the better houses of the Green— Borme*- 
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lack's vas on the west^ or dingy nde — are on the east, and ftio» 
the setting sun. Thej are of a good age, at least a hundred and 
%!bj years old ; they are bnilt of a warm red brick^ and some hayo 
doom ornamented with the old-fiuhioned sheU, and all have an 
appearance of solid respectabilityi which makes the rest of Stepney 
proud of theuL Here^ in former days, dwelt the aristocracy of 
the parish ; and on this mde was the house taken by Angela for 
her dressmaking institution, the house in which her grandfather 
was bom. The reason why the sunsets are more s^endid and 
the sunrises brighter at Stepney than at the oppodte end of 
London, is, that the sun sets behind the great bank of cloud whidi 
for ever lies oyer London town. This lends his depArtuie to the 
happy dwellers of the East strange and wonderful effects. Now, 
when he rises, it is naturally in the East, where there is no 
doud of smoke to hide the brightness of his face. 

The Green this eyening was crowded : it is not so fiuhionable 
a promenade as Whitechapel Road, but, on the other hand, it pos- 
sesses the charm of comparatiye quiet There is no noise 'ct 
vehicles, but only the shouting of children, the loud laughter of 
some gtfUard 'prentice, the coy giggle of the young lady to whom 
ha has imparted his latest merry jape, the loud whis}>ers of ladies 
who are exchanging confidences about their complaints and the 
complaints of their friends, and the musical laugh of girls. The 
oldjpeople had all crept home : the mothers were at home putting 
their children to bed: the fathers were mostly engaged with the 
eTening pipe, which aemands a chair within four walls and a glass 
of something) the Green was given up to youth ; and youth was 
principally given u^ to love-mwng. 

< In Arcadia,' said Harry, ' every nymph is wooed, and eT«rj 
iwain * 

He was interrupted by the arrival of his uncle, who pushed his 
way through the crowd with his usual important bustle followed 
by a 'young person.' 

'I looked for tou at Mrs. Bormalack's,' he said to Angela, 
reproachfully, ' and here jrou are — ^with this young man, as usuaL 
As if my time was no object to yon I ' 

* Whj not with this young man, Mr. Bunker P ' asked Angel*. 

Ha did not explain his reasons for objecting to her companion, 
but proceeded to introduce his companion. 

^ < Here she is. Miss Keimedy,' he said. 'This is Rebekah Her- 
mitage ; IVe brought her with me to preyent mistakes. Yon 
may take her on my reccknmendation. Nobody, in the neighbour- 
hood of Stepney, wants a better recommendation than mine. 
One of Bunker's, they say, and they ask no more.* 

'What a beautiful, wiiat an enviable reputation!' munnured 
his nephew. ' Oh, that I were one of Bunkos ! ' 

Mr. Bunker glared at him, but answered not ; neyer, within 
his present experience, had he found himself at a loss to give 
faodignation words. On occasion, he had been known to swear 
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* into Atanddan ' the immortal gods who heaid him. To swear ftl 
this nephew^ howeyer, this careless sniggering jouth, who loolced 
aiid taUced liice a ' swell/ would« he fel^ be more than oMkM. 
The boj would only snigger miiftt. He would hare lilced knock- 
ing him down, but there were obTioos reasons why this was not 
to M seriously contemplated* 

He turned to the girl who had come with himr 
'Rebekah/ he sua with condescension, ^tou may speak up^ 
I told your father I would stand hj you^ and 1 will.' 

* Do not, at least,' said Angela, u her stateliest manner, * begin 
by making Miss Hermitage suppose she will want your support' 

She saw before her a girl ot about two- or three-and-twenty 
years of age. She was short of stature and sturdy. Her com- 
plexion was dark, with black hidr and dark eyes, and these were 
bright. A firm mouth and square chin gaye her a pusnadous 
appearance. In fact, she had been fightmg all her lira, more 
desperately eyen than the other girls about her, because she was 
heayily handicapped by the awkwardness of her religion. 

' Mr. Bunker,' said thiB young person, who certunly did not look 
as if she wanted any backing up, ' tells me you want a forewoman/ 

' You want a forewoman,' echoed the agent, as if interpreting 
for her. 

' Yes, I lo,' Angela replied. ' I know, to begin with, all about 
your religious opinions.' 

'^She Imows,^ said the agent, standing between the two parties, 
as if retained for the interests of both,—' she knows, already, your 
religious opinions.' 

* Very well, Miss.' Bebekah looked disappointed at losing a 
chance of expounding theuL * Then, I can only say, I can neyer 
l^ye way in the matter of truth.' 

<In truth,' said the agent, * she's as obstinate as a pig.' 

* I do not expect it,' replied Angela, feeling that the half^u 
crown-an-hour man was really a stn^ndous nuisance. 

'She does not expect iV echoed Mr. Bunker, turning te 
Bebekah. ' What did I tell you P— now you see the effect of my 
recommendations.' 

' Take it off the wages,' said Bebekah, ^ndth an obyious effort, 
which showed how yital was the importance of the pay. * Take 
it off the wages, if you like; and, of course, I can^t expect to 
labour for fiye days and be paid for six; but on the Saturday, 
which is the Sabbftth day, I do no work therein, neither I, nof 
my manseryant, nor my maidseryant, nor my ox, nor my ass.' 

'Neither her manseryant, nor her maidseryant, nor her ox, nof 
her ass,' rented the agent, solemnly. 

' There is the Sunday, howey«r.' said Angela. 

* What haye you got to say anout Sunday, now P ' asked Mi* 
Banker, with a change of front' 

* Of all the days that's in the week, interpolated the sprightly 
ooej ' I dearly loye but one day— and that's tne day >' 
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Bebekab, impatient of this friyolitj, stopped it at once. 

n do as little as I can/ she said, ' on Sunday, because of the 
weaker brethren. The Sunday we keep as a holiday.' 

* Well * Angela began rather to envy this young woman, 

who WAS a clear gainer of a whole day by her religion ; * well, Miss 
Hermitage^ will you come to me on trial P Thank you, we can 
settle about deductions afterwards, if you please. And if you will 
come to-morrow — that is ri^ht. Now, if you please to take a turn 
with me, we will talk things over together; good night, Mn 
Bunker I' 

She took the ^iVs arm and led her away, being anxious to 
ffet Bunker out of sight. The aspect of this agent annoyed and 
irritated her almost beyond endurance ; so she left him with his 
nephew. 

' One of Bunker's 1 ' Harry repeated softly. 

' You here I ' growled the uncle ; * danglinpr after a girl when 
you ought to be at work 1 How long, I should like to know, are 
we hard-working Stepney folk to be troubled with an idle, good- 
for-nothing TagaboDd P Eh, sir P How long P And don't suppose 
that I mean to do anything for you when your money is all gono. 
Do you hear, sir P do you hear P ' 

' I hear, my uncle ! ' As usual, the young man laughed ; he 
•at upon the arm of a garden seat, with his hands in his pockets, 
and laughed an insolent, exasperating laugh. Now, Mr. Bunker 
in all his life had never seen the least necessity or occasion for 
laughing at anything at all, far less at himself. Nor, hitherto, 
had an3rone dared to laugh at him. 

' Sniggerin' peacock 1 ' added Mr. Bunker, fiercely, rattling a 
bunch of keys in his pocket 

Harry laughed again, with more ahandon. This uncle of hia, 
who regarded him with so much dislike, seemed a very humorous 
person. 

' Connection by marriage,' he said — ' there is one question I 
have very much wished to put to you. When you traded me 
away, now three-and-twenry years ago, or thereabouts — you re- 
member the circumstances, I dare say, better than I can be ^^^ected 
to do — what did you get for me f ' 

Then Bunker's colour changed, his cheeks became quite white* 
Harry thought it was the effect of wrath, and went on. 

Mlalf-arcrown an hour, of course, during the negotiations, 
which I dare say took a week — that we understand j but what 
else P come, my uncle, what else did you get P ' 

It was too dark for the young man to perceive the full effect 
of this question — the sudden change of colour escaped his notice; 
but he obseiTed a strange and angry light in his uncle's eyes, and 
he saw that he opened Ms mouth once or twice as if to speak, but 
fhut his lips again without saying a word ; and Harry was greatly 
fur})rised to see hia uncle pre:>tntly turn on his heel and walM 
fCraight away. 
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^ That question seems to be a facer : it must be repeated when* 
ever the good old man becomes ofTensiye. I wonder what he did 
get for me?' 

As for Mr. Bunker, he retired to his own house in Beaumo&i 
Square, walking with quick step and hanging head. He let him- 
self in with his latch-kej, ana turned into his office, which, ol 
coarse, wa^ the first room of the ground-floor. 

It was quite dark now, save lot the Mnt light from the street 
gas, but Mr. Bunker did not want any light 

He sat down and rested his face on his hands, with a heaT> 
ngh. The house was empty, because his housekeeper and only 
servant was out He sat without moving for half an hour or so ; 
then he lifted his head, and looked about him — he had forgotten 
where he was and why he came there — and he shuddered. 

Then he hastily lit a candle, and went upstairs to his own bed*- 
room. The room had one piece of furniture, not always found in 
bedrooms : it was a good-sized fireproof safe, which stood in the 
comer. Mr. Bunker placed his candle on the safe, and stooping 
down began to grope about with his keys for the lock. It took 
some time to find the keyhole ; when the safe was opened, it took 
longer time to find the papers which he wanted, for these were at 
the very back of all. Presently, however, he lifted his head, with 
a bundle in his hand. 

Now, if we are obliged to account for everything, which ought 
not to be expected, and is more than one asks of scientific men, I 
should account for what followed by remarking that the blood b 
apt to get into the brains of people, especially elderly people, and 
above all, stout, elderly people, when they stoop for any length of 
time 'j and that history records many remarkable manifestations ol 
the spirit world which have followed a posture of stooping too 
prolonged. It produces, in fact, a condition of brain beloved bj 
ghosts. There is the leading case of the man at Cambridge who, 
after stooping for a book, saw the ghost of his own bed-maker at 
ft time when he knew her to be in the bosom of her family eating 
np his bread-and-butter and drinking his tea. Bats have been 
seen by others — ^troops of rats — as many rats as followed the Piper, 
where there were no rats j and there is even the recorded case <m 
a man who saw the ghost of himself, which prognosticated disso- 
lution, and, in fact, killed him exactly fifty-two years after th© 
event. So that, really, there b nothing at all unusual in the fact 
that Mr. Bunker saw something, when he lifted hb head. The 
remarkable thing is that he saw the very person of whom he had 
been thinking ever since his nephew's Question — ^no other than hb 
deceased wife's sister ; he had never loved her at all, or in th» 
least desired to marry her, which makes the case more remarkabk 
etill ) and she stood before him, just as if she was alive, and gaied 
upon him with reproachful eyes. 

He behaved with great coolness and presence of mind. Few 
BMH would ha?e shewn more bravery. He just drop]}ed t^ 
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candle out ot one hand and the papen out of Qie other, and fisQ 
back upon ^e bed with a white face and quirering lips. Some 
men would hare run^he did not ; in fact, he could not Hb kneei 
Instinctirel^r knew that it is useless to run from a ghost, and 
refused to aid him. 

' Caroline ! ' he groaned. 

Aa he spoke the figure vanished, making no ngn and sayixtg no 
word. After a while, seeing that the ghost came no more, Mr. 
Bunker pulled himself together. He picked up the papers and the 
candle, and went slowlj downstairs again, turning every moment 
to see if his sister-in-law came too. But she did not, and he went 
to the blight gafr-lit back parlour, where his supper was spread. 

After supper he mixed a glass of branay-and-water, stiff 
After drinking this, be mixed another, and began to smoke a pipe 
while he turned over the papers. 

* He can't have meant anything,' he said. ' What should the 
boy know F What did the gentleman know ? nothing. What 
does anybody know? nothing. There's nobod;^ left The will 
was witnessed by Mr. Messenger and Bob Coppm. Well, <me of 
them is dead, and as for the other' — ^he paused and winced^' as 
for the other, it is fiye-and-twenty years smce he was heard of, so 
he's dead too \ of course, he's dead.' 

Then he remembered the spectre, and he trembled. For sup- 
pose Caroline meant coming often; this would be particularly 
disagreeable. He remembered a certain scene where, three-and- 
twenty years before, he had stood at a bedside wli^e a dying 
woman snoke to him ; the words she said were few, and he re- 
memberea them quite well, even after so long a time, which shows 
his real goodness of heart 

'You are a hard man. Bunker, and jrou think too much of 
moner, and you were not kind to your wife. But I'm going too. 
and there is nobody left to trust my boy to, except you. Be gooa 
to him, Bunker, for your dead wife's sake.' 

He remembered, too. how he had promised to be good to the 
boy, not meaning much oy the words, perhaps, but softened by the 
presence of death. 

' It is not as if the boy was penniless,' she said ; ' his houses will 
pay you for his keep, and to spare. You will lose nothing by him. 
Fromise me, affain.' 

He remembered that he had promised a second time that he 
would be good to the boy; and he remembered, too, how the 
pr>mise seemed then to involve great expense in canes. 

' If you break the solemn promise,^ die said, vnth feminine 
presdsnce, 'I warn you that he shall do you an injury when he 
grows up. Bemember that' 

He did remember it now, though he had quite forgotten this 
detail a long while ago. The boy had returned ; he was grown 
up ; he coukI do him an injury, if he knew how. Because he only 
had to ask his uncle for an acount of those houses. Fortunatelj, 
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IM did not know. Happily, there was no one to tell him. With 
hia third tumhler Mr. Bunker hecame quite confident and re« 
assnred ; with his fourth he felt inclined to be meny, and to shm 
himself on the back for wide-awakedness of the rarest kind. Wlta 
his fifth he resolved to go upstairs and teU Guoline that unless 
she went and told her son, no one would. He carried part of this 
resolution into effect ; that is to sar, he went to his bedroom^ and 
his housekeeper, unobseryed herself had the pleasure of seeing her 
master ascending the stairs on his hands and feet a method which 
offers great advantages to a gentleman who has nad five tumblers 
if brandy-and-water. 

When he got there, and had quite succeeded in shutting the 
door — not always so easy a thing as it looks — Caroline was no 
longer visible. He could not find her anywhere, though he went 
all round the room twice, on all-fours, in search of her. 

The really remarkable part of this story is, that die had neve? 
paid a visit to her son at all. 

Meantime, the strollers on the Green were grown few. Most 
of them had gone home ; but the air was warm, and there were 
still some who lingered. Among them were Angela and the giri 
who was to be her forewoman. 

When Rebekah found that her employer was not apparently 
of those who try to cheat, or bully, or cajole her subordinates, she 
lost her combative air, and consented to talk about things. She 

gave Angela a peat deal of information about the prospects of 
er venture, which were gloomy, she thought, as the competitioa 
was so severe. She also gave her an insight into details of a 
practical nature concerning the conduct of a dress-makery, into 
which we need not follow her. 

Angela discovered before they parted that she had two sides to 
her character ; on one dde she was a practical and practised woman 
of work and business, on the other she was a religious fanatic. 

' We wait,' she said, ' for the world to come round to us. Oh I 
I know we are but a little body and a poor folk. Father is almost 
alone; but what a thing it is to be the appointed keepers of the 
truth ! Come and hear us, Miss Kennedy. Father always converts 
anyone who will listen to him. Oh, do listen I ' 

Then she, too, went away, and Angela was left alone in the 
quiet place. Fl»sently she became aware that Harry was standing 
beside her. 

' Don't let us go home yet,' he said \ * Bormalack's is desperately 
dull — jovL can picture it all to yourself. The Professor has got a 
new tnck; Daniel Fagg is looKing as if he had met with more 
disappointment ; her liM^ship is short of temper, because the Case 
is getting on so slowly ; and Josephus is si^hmg over a lonff pipe; 
and Mr. Maliphant is chucklinff to himself in the comer. On the 
whole, it is better here. Shall we remain a little longer in the 
open ail. Miss Kennedy f ' 
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He looked dangerous* Angela, who had been diapoeed to be 
•ipanaiTe, firoie. 

^We will haye one more turn, If you pleaae, Mr. Goslett* 
She added stiffly, ' Only remember--eo long aa you don't think of 
<< keeping company." * 

< I understand, perfectly, Miss Kennedy. ^ Society '^ is a better 
word than '* company ; " let us keep thal^ and make a new depar- 
ture for Stepney Gre^n.' 



CHAPTER EL 

IKS DAT BSFOSB ZHS FIBS3. 

Mb. BiTinnsB. m hon chritim, dissembled his wrath, and continued 
his good work of famishing and arranging the house for Angela, 
insomuch that before many days the place was completely ready 
for opening. 

In the meantime Miss Kennedy was away — she went away on 
bonness— and Bormalack's was dull without her. Harry found 
some consolation in superintending some of the work for her 
house, and in working at a grand cabinet which he designed 
for her: it was to be a miracle of wood-carying ; he would throw 
into the work all the resources of his art and all his genius. 
When she came back, after the absence of a week, she looked full 
of business and of care* Harry thought it must be money worries, 
and be^an to curse Bunker's long bill ; but she was gracious to 
him in her queenly way. Moreover, she assured him that all was 
goin^ on well with her, better than she could have hoped. The 
erenrng before the 'Stepney Dressmakers' Association' was to 
open its doors, they all gathered together in the newly furnished 
house for a final inspection — ^Angela, her two aide$ BebekiJi and 
Nelly, and the younp; man against whose companionship Mr« 
Bunner had warned her in yain. The house was large, with 
rooms on either side the door. These were showrooms and work- 
rooms. The first floor Angela reserved for her own purposes, and 
she was mysterious about them. 

At the back of the house stretched a long and ample garden. 
Angela had the whole of it covered with asphalte; the oeds of 
flowers or lawns were all covered over. At the end she had 
caused to be built a large room of glass, the object of which she 
had not yet disclosed. 

As regards the appointments of the house, she had taken one 
precaution — ^Hebekah superintended thenu Mr. Bunker, tiierefore, 
was fain to restrict his enthusiasm, and could not charge more 
than twenty or thirty per cent, above the market value for the 
things. But Kebekah, though she faithfully carried out her in- 
structionsy could not but fe<u disappointed at the lavish scale ia 
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wbich thiius were ordered and paid for» The sliowrooiiiA wera 
18 fine as if the place were Regent Street; the workrooms were 
looked after with as mnch care for Tentilation as if, Mr. Bunker 
said, workgirls were countesses. 

' It u too good,' Rebekah expostulated, ' much too good for ns. 
It will onlj make other girls discontented/ 

^ I want to make them discontented,' Ange|a replied. ' UDless 
they are discontented, there will he no improvement. Thmk, 
Rehekah, what it is that lifts men out of the level of the beasts. 
We find out that there are better things, and we are fighting our 
way uj)wards. That is the mystery of Discontent — and perhaps 
of Pam, as welL' 

< Ah 1 ' Rebekah saw that this was not a practical answer. 
^ But you don't know, yet, the competition of the East End, and 
the straits we are put ta It is not as at the West End.' 

The golden West is ever the Land of Promise. No need to 
undeceive : let her go on in the belief that the three thousand 
girls who wait and work about Regent Street and the great shops 
are everywhere treated generously, and paid above Uie market 
value of their services. I make no doubt, myself, that many a 
ffreat West End mercer sits down when Christmas warms his 
heart, in his mansion at Finchley, Campden Hill, FitzJohn's 
Avenue, or Stoke Newington, and writes ^at cheques as gifts to 
the uncomplaining girls who build up his mcome. 

' She would learn soon,' said Rebekah, hoping that the money 
would last out till the ship was fairly launched. 

She was not suspicious, but there was something ' funny,' as 
Nelly said, in a m\ of Miss Kennedy's stamp coming among them. 
Why did she choose Stepney Green P Surelv, R>nd Street or 
Regent Street would be better fitted for a lady of her manners. 
How would customers be received and orders be taken P By herself, 
or by this young lady, who would certainly treat the ladies of 
Stepney with little of that deferential courtesy which they ex- 
pected of these dressmakers P For, as you may have remarked, 
the lower you descend, as well as the higher you dimb, the more 
deference do the ladies receive at the hands of their tender folk. 
No duchess sweeps into a milliner's showroom with more dignity 
than her humble sister at Glare Market on a Saturday evening 
displays when she accepts the invitation of the butcher to rally up, 
ladies, and selects her Sunday's piece of bee^ The Ladies of 
Stepney and the Mile End Koad, thought Rebekah, look for 
attention. Would Mies Kennedy give it to themP If Miss 
Kennedy herself did not attend to the showroom, what would 
she doP 

On this evening, after they had walked over the whole house, 
visited the asphalted garden, and looked mto the great glass-room, 
Angela nnfolaed her plans. 

It was in the worJooom. She stood at the head of the tables 
looking abovt her with an air of pride and aaidety. It was her 
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«wn derfgn— her own scheme; small ts it was^ compared with 
that oUier vast project, she was anxious about it It had to 
snoeeed ; it mud succeed. 

All its success, she thought, depended upon that sturdj littk 
fimatical Serenth-Daj young person. It was she who was to rule 
the place and be the practical dreflsmaker. And now sue was to 
be told. 

' Now/ said Angela, with some hesitation. ' the lame has come 
for an explanation of the way we shall woix. First of all, will 
▼ou, Bebekah, undertake the management and control of the 

' I, MiBS Kennedy P But what is your department ? ' 

* I wiU undertake the management of the girls—' she stopped 
and blushed — * cut of their work^HmeJ 

At this extraordinary announcement the two girls looked 
blankly at their employer. 

' You do not quite understand,' Angela went on. * Wait A 
little. Do you consent, Rebekah P ' 

Tlie girl's eyes flashed and her cheeks became aflame. Then 
she thought of the sudden promotion of Joseph in Egypt, and she 
took confidence. Perhaps she really was equal to the place ; per- 
haps she had actually merited the distinction. 

* Very well, then,' Miss Kennedy went on, as if it was the 
most natural tlung in the world that a humble workwonbm should 
be suddenly raised to the proud post of manager. * Very well : 
that ii settled. You, Nelly, will try to take care of the workroom 
when Bebekah is not there. As regards the accounts ' 

*1 can keep them^ too,' said Bebekah. *1 shall work — cm 
Sundays,' she added with a blush. 

Miss Kennedy then proceeded to expound her views as regards 
the management of her establishment. 

' The girls will be here at nine/ she said. 

Bebeloih nodded. There could be no objection to thai. 

'They will work irom nine till eleven.' Bebekah started. 
* Yes, I know what I mean. The lonff hours of sittiusr and bend- 
ing the back over work are just as bad a thing for girls of fifteen 
or so as could be invented. At eleven, therefore, we shall have, 
all of us, half an hour's exercise.' 

Exerdse P Exercise in a dressmaker's shop P Was Miss 
Kennedy in her senses P 

'Exercise. You see that asphalte. Surely some of you can 
guess w hat it is for P ' She looked at Harry. 

' Skittles P ' he suggested. 

* No. Lawn tennis. Well I why not P ' 
<What is lawn tennisP' asked Nelly. 

* A game, my dear ; and jrou shall learn it' 

^ I never play games/ said Bebekah. ' A serious person hai 
DO room in her me for games.' 

* Then call it exerdaey and yoa will be able to play it without 
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wounding yow oonsdenoe.' Tbis was HanVs lemuk. 'Wby 
not^ indeed, MiM Kennedy? The ^^e of Uwn tennie, Nelly/ 
lie went on to explain, * li ^atly in Togae among the bloated 
aiiatocracyi as my cousin Dick will tell yon. That it should 
descend to you and me and the lik« of ns is nothing leas than a 
social roTolution.' 

Nelly smiled, but she only half understood this kind of 
lanffuage. A man who lauffhed at things, and talked of things as 
if tney were meant to be laughed orer, was a creature she had 
never before met with. My fnend% lay this to heart, and ponder. 
It is not until a certain standard of cultiyation is reached that 
people do laugh at things. TLeyonly beaan in the last century, 
and then only in a few ttdonM. When all the world laughi^ the 
perfection of humanity will have been reached, and the comedy 
will have been placed out 

' It Ib a beautiful game/ sud Angela, meaning Lawn Tennli, 
not the Comedy of Humanity. < It requires a great deal of skill 
and exercises a yast quantity of muscles; and it costs nothing. 
Asphalts makes a perfect court, as I Imow yery well.' She 
blushed, because she was thinking of the Newnham courts. < We 
shall be able to play there, wheneyer it does not rain. When it 
does, there is the glaes house.' 

* What are you going to do in the glass house ? ' aaked Harry ; 
< throw stones at other people's windows P That is said to be yery 
good exercise.' 

< I am going to set up a (mnnasium for the girls.' . 
Bebekah stared, but said nothing. This was leyoludonary, 

indeed. 

< If they please, the ^Is can bring their friends ; we will 
haye a course of ffymnastics as well as a school for lawn tennis. 
You see, Mr. Goaiett, that I haye not forgotten what you said 
once.' 

< What was that, Miss Kennedy? It is yery good of you to 
remember anything that I haye said. Do you mean that I once, 
acddentally, said a thing worth hearing ? ' 

^ Yes ; you said that money was not wanted here so much as 
work. That b what I remembered. If you can afford it, you ma/ 
work with us, for there is a great deal to do.' 

< I can afford it for a time/ 

< We shall work again from half-past eleyen undl one. Them 
70 shall stop for dinner.' 

* They bring their own dinner, sidd Rebekah. ' It takes them 
fiye minutes to eat it You will haye to giye them tea.' 

<No; I shall giye them dinner too. And because growing 
girls are dainty and sometimes cannot fancr things, I think a 
good way will be for each of them, eyen the youngest, to take 
turns in ordering the dinner and seeing it prepared.' 

Rebekah ^^roaned. What profits could stand up against such 
layiah expenditure as this P 
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'After an hour for dinner we sball go to woik acaiiL 1 
have thought a sood deal about the afternoon, which is the most 
tedious part of the day^ and I think the beat thing will be to haye 
reading aloud.' 

'WholatoreadP' cried Rebekah. 

*We shall find somebody or other. Tea at fiye, and work 
from six to seyen. That is my programme.' 

*Then, Miss Kennedy/ cried her forewoman, * you will be a 
ruined woman in a year. 

' No ' — she shook her head with her gracious smile — * no, I 
Hope not And I think you will find that we shall be very far 
from ruined. Have a little faith. What do you think, Nelly P ' 

'Oh, I think it beautiful!' she replied, with a gaze of soft 
worship in her limnid erea. ' It u so beautiful that it must be a 
dream, and cannot last/ 

' What do you say, Mr. Goslett P ' 

' I say that cabinet-making ought to be conducted in the same 
liberal spirit But I am afraid it won't pay.' 

Then Miss Kennedy took them to the room on the first floor. 
The room at the back was fitted as a dining-room, quite simply, 
with a dozen chairs and a long table. Plates, cups, and things 
were ranged upon shelves as if in a kitchen. 

She led them to the front room. When her hand was on the 
lock she turned and smiled, and held up her finger as if to prepare 
them for a surprise. 

The floor was ptunted and bare of carpet ; the windows were 
dressed with pretty curtains. There were sconces on the walls 
for candles ; in the recess stood her piano ; and for chairs then 
were two or three rout seats ranged along the walL 

< What is this P ' asked Kebekah. 

' My dear, girls want play as well as work. The more innocent 
play they get, the better for them. This is a room where we 
shaJl play all sorts of things : sometimes we shall dance ; some- 
times we shall act; sometimes we shall sing; sometimes we shall 
read poetry or tales ; sometimes we shall rom^ ; the nrls shall 
brin^ their friends here as well as to the gymnasium and the lawn 
tennis, if they please.' 

' And who is to pay for all this P ' asked Rebekah. 

' My friends,' said Angela, colouring, because this was a crins, 
and to be suspected at such a point would have been fatal, — ' my 
friends, I have to make a confession to you« I have worked out 
the design by myself. I saw how the girls in our workshops toil 
for long hours and little pay. The great shops, whose partners 
are very rich men, treat them no better than do the poor traders 
whose uving has to be got by scraping it off their wages. Now, 
I thought that if we were to start a shop in which there was to 
be no mistress, but to be self-governed, and to share the proceeds 
among them all in due order and with zi^ard to skill and 
indnaibry, we might adjust our own hours for the genera] ^ood. 
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This kind of shop has been tried bj men, but I think it has neyer 
tucceeded^ because thej wanted the capital to start it with. 
What ooiud we three girls have done with nothing but our own 
hands to help us P So I wrote to a young lady who has much 
money. Yes, Mr. Goslett, I wrote to that Miss Messenger ol 
whom we have so often talked.' 

'Miss Messenger 1' Bebekah gasped^ 'she who owns the 
Great Brewery P' 

'The same. She has taken up our Cause. It is she who 
finds the funds to start us, just as well as if we had capitaL She 
gives us the rent for a year, the furniture, the glass house— every- 
thing, even this piano. I have a letter from her in my pocket' 
She took it out and read it ' Miss Messenger begs to thank Miss 
Kennedy for her report of the progress made in her scheme. She 
quite approves of the engat^ements made, particularly those of 
Rebekah Hermitage and Nelly Sorensen. She hopes, before long, 
lo visit the house herself and make their acquamtance. Mean- 
while^ she will employ the house for all such thiiigs as she^ 
requires, and begs Miss" Kennedy to convey to Miss Hermitage 
the first order for the workshop.' This gracious letter was accom- 
panied by a long list of things, at sight of which the forewoman's 
eyes glittered with joy. 

'Oh, it is a splendid order! ' she said. 'May wo tell every- 
body about this Miss Messenger P ' 

' I thiiJc,' Angela replied, considering carefully, 'that it would 
be better not Let people only know that we have started, that 
we are a body of workwomen governing ourselves and working 
fur ourselves. The rest is for our private information.' 

' While you are about it,' said Harry, ' you might persuade 
Miss Messenger to start the Palace of Delight and the CcjlWe 
of Art' 

'Do you think she would P ' asked Angela. 'Do you really 
think it would be any use at all P ' 

* Did she haggle about your Co-operative Association ? ' 

'No, not at all. She quite agreed with me from the 
beginning.^ 

'Then, try her for the Palace. See, Miss Kennedy' — the 
young man had become quite earnest and eager over the Palace 
— ' it is only a question of money. If Miss Messenger wants to 
do a thing unparalleled among the deeds of rich men, let her build 
the Palace of Delight If I were she, I should tremble for fear 
some other person with money got to hear of the idea, and should 
step in before her. Of course, the grand thing in these cases is 
to be the first' 

' What is a Palace of Delight P ' asked Nelly. 

'Truly wonderful it is,' said Harry, ' to think how monotonous 
are the gifts and bequests of rich men. Schools, churches, alms- 
houses, nospitals — that is all ; that is their monotonous round* 
Now and again, a vmh like Peabody remembers th&t men want 
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houses to lire in, not horels 1 or a good woman remembers tbitt 
they want sonnd and wholesome food; and builds a market ; but 
as a rule, schools, churches, almshouses^ hospitals. Look at the 
kck of originality. Miss Kennedy, go and see this rich person \ 
ask her if uie wants to do the grandest thing ever done for men ; 
ask her if she will| as a new and startling point of departure, 
remember that men want joy. If she will ask me, I will deliyer 
a lecture on the necesedty of pleasure, the desirableness of plea- 
«ure, the beauty of pleasure/ 

'A Palace of Delight t ' Bebekah shook her head. 'Do yom 
know that half the people never go to church P ' 

' When we have ^t the Palace,' said Harnr, ' they will go to 
church, because religion is a plant that flourishes best where life 
is happiest. It will spring up among us, then, as luxuriantly as 
the wud honeysuckle. Who are the most religious people in 
the world. Miss Hermitage P ' 

'They are the worshippers in Red Man*s Lane, and they are 
tailed the Seventh-Day Inaependents.' 

The worst of the Socratic method of argument is that, when 
the wrong answer is given, the whole thing comes to grief. Now, 
Harry wanted her to say that the people who go most to church 
are tiie wealthy classes. Bebekah did not say so, because she 
knew nothing of the wealthy classes; and in her own circle of 
sectarian enthusiasts nobody had any money at alL 



CHAPTER X 

cms GREAT DAVENAlfl 0A8S. 

Oh ! you obstinate old man I Oh ! you lazy old man !' 

It was the high-pitched voice of her ladyship in reediest 
tones, and the time was eleven o'clock in the forenoon^ when, as 
a rule, she was engaged in some needlework for herself, or 
assistiDg Mrs. Bormalack with the pudding, in a friendly way, 
while her husband continued the statement of the Case, left alone 
in the enjoyment of the sitting-room — ^and his title. 
' You lazy old man 1 * 

The words were overheard by Harry Goslett. He had been 
working at his miraculous Cabinet, and was now, following the 
example of Miss^ Kennedy's workgirls, ' knocking oiF' for htuf an 
hour, and thinking of some excuse for passing the rest of the 
morning with that young lady. He stood in the doorway, looking 
across the Green to the sacred windows of the Dressmakers' Asso- 
ciation. Behind them at this moment were sitting, he knew, the 
Queen of the Mystery, with that most beauteous nymph, the 
matchless Nelly, fair and lovely to look upon ; and with her, too, 
Bebekah the downright, herself a Mysteiy, and half-a-dozen 
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Bore^ some of them, perhaps, beautiful. Alas I in working boars 
these doors were closed. Ferhaps^ be thought, when the Cabinet 
was finished be might make some play by canying it backwards 
and forwards, measuring, fitting, altering. 

* You lasy, sinful, sleepy old man I ' 

A voice was heaid feebly remonstrating. 

* Oh I oh ! oh I ' she cried again in accents that rose higher 
and higher, ' we bare come all the way from America to prove 
our Case. There's four months gone out of six — oh! oh! and 
YOU with your feet upon a chair— oh ! oh ! do you think you are 
back in Canaan Citv r * 

'Clara Martha,' replied his lordship, in dear and distinct 
tones, — the window was wide open, so that the words floated out 
upon the summer air, and struck gently upon Harry's ear,— 
^ Clara Martha^ I wish I was — ^it is now holiday time and the 
boys are out m the woods. And the schoolroom — ^ he stopped^ 
sighed deeply, and yawned — ' it was very peaceful' 



She ^oaned in sheer despair. 
'He IS but a Carpenter,' she si 



\ said, < he grovels in the shaving, 
be wallows in the sawdust Fie upon him ! This man a British 
Peer? OhP shame — shame!' Harry pictured the quivering 
shoulders and the finger of reproach. ' Oh ! oh ! He is not 
worthy to wear a coronet Give him a chunk of wood to whittle^ 
and a knife and a chdr in the shade, and somethin' to rest his 
feet upon. That's all he wants, though Queen Victoria and all 
the angels was callln' for him across the ocean to take his seat in 
the House of Lords. Shame on him 1 Shame upon him ! ' 

These taunts, apparently, had no effect His lordship was 
understood by the listener to say something disrespectful of the 
Upper House, and to express regret at having exchanged his 
bumble but contented position of school teacher and his break- 
fasts, where a man could look around him and see hot rolls and 
muffins and huckleberry pies, for the splendour of a title, with 
the meagre fiEure of London and the hard work of drawing up a 
Case. 

' I wiU rouse him ! ' she cried, as she executed some move • 
ment, the nature of which could onlv be guessed by the young 
man outside. The windows, it is true, were open, but one's eyes 
cannot go outside to look m without the rest of the head and 
body going too. Whatever it was that she did, his lordship 
apparentiy sprang into the air with a loud cry, and, if sound 
means anything, ran hastily round the table, followed by bis 
illustrious consort 

The listener savs and always maintains — 'Hairpin.' Those 
who consider her ladyship incapable of behaviour which might 
appear undignified reject tibat interpretation. Moral, not physical, 
were, according to these thinkers, the means of awakening 
adopted by Lady Davenant Even the officers of the Salvation 
Army, they say, do not use hairpins. 
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< In the name of common humanitv/ eaid Harry to Iiimmlt, 
* one must interfere.' He knocked at the door, and allowed time 
for the restoration of di^itj and the smoothing of raffled plumes. 

He foimd his lordship seated, it is true, but in the wrong chair* 
and his whole frame was trembling with excitement, terror, or 
tome other strong emotion, while the efibrt he was making to 
appear calm and composed caused his head to nod and his cheeks 
t > shake. Never was a member of the Upper House placed in « 
more uncomfortable position. As for her ladyship, she was 
standing bolt upright at the other side of the room at the window. 
There was a gleam in her eye and a quivering of her lip which 
betokened wrath. 

*l^ardon me, Lady Davenant,' said Harry, smiling sweetly. 
' May I interrupt you for a few moments P ' 

< You may,^ replied her husband, speaking for her. 'Go on, 
Mr. Qoslett Do not hurry yourself, praj. We are glad to see 
you' — he cleared his throat — ' very glad, indeed.' 

'I came to say,' he went on, still addressing the lady, 'that 
f am a comparatively idle man ; that is, for the moment I havo 
no work, and am undecided about my movements, and that, if 
I can be of any help in the Preparation of the Case, you may 
command my services. Of course, Lady Davenant, evervbody 
knows the importance of your labours and of his lordship^, and 
the necessity for a clear Statement of your Case.' 

Tiady Davenant replied with a cry like a sea-gull. ' Oh I his 
lordship*s labours, indeed I Yes, Mr. Qoslett, pretty labours! 
Day after day goes on — ^I don't care, Timothy — I don't care who 
knows it — day after day goes on, and we get no further. Four 
months and two weeks gone of the time, and the Case not even 
written out yet.' 

' What time ? ' asked Harry. 

' The time that nephew Nathaniel nive us to prove our claim. 
He found the money for our passage : he promised us six dollars 
a week for six months. In six months, he said, we should find 
whether our claim was allowed or not There it was, and we 
were welcome for six months. Only six weeks left, and he goes 
to sleep 1 ' 

'But, Lady Davenant — only six weeks I It is impossihle— 
you cannot send in a claim and get it acknowledged in six weeks. 
Why, such claims may drag on for years before a Committee of 
the House of Lords.' 

' He wastes all the time : he has got no ambition : he goes to 
sleep when he ought to be waking. If we have to go home 
agam, with nothing done, it will be because he is so lasy. Shame 
upon you, obstinate old man I Oh! lazy and sleepy old man!' 
6ne shook her fineer at him in so terrifying a manner, that he was 
lain to clutch at we arms of the chair, and his teeth chattered* 

' Aurelia Tucker,' her ladyship went on, wanning to her work 
IK she thought of her wrongs, — ' Aur^lia Tucker always said t'r:ii 




* " It reminded me of Canaan City in July' ' 
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Iiotd or no Lord, mj husband was too lasy to stand up for hif 
HghU. Everybody in Canaan City knew that he was too lazv. 
81ie said that if she was me, and trying to get the family titfet 
•he wouldn't go across the water to ask for it, but she would 
make the American Minister in London tell the British GoTem- 
ment that they would just have to grant it, whether they liked 
it or not, and that a plain American citizen was to take his place 
in their House of Lords. Otherwise, she said, let the Minister tell 
their Mr. Gladstone that Canada would be annexed. That's tine 
talkin', but as for me I want things done friendly, an' I don't 
want to see my husband walkin' into his proper place in West- 
minster with Stars and Stripes flyin' over his bead and a Volunteer 
Fire Brigade Band playin' "Haill Columbia" before him. No* 
I said that justice was to be got in the old country, and we only 
had to cross over and ask for it Then nephew Nathaniel said 
that he didn't expect much more justice was to be expected in 
England than in New Hampshire. And that what you can't 
always get in a free country isn't always got where there's Lord<^ 
and Bishops and a Queeo. But we mi^lit try if we liked fur 
six months. And he would €nd the dollars for that time. Now 
there's only six weeks left, and we haven't even begun to ask 
for that justice.' 

* Clara Martha,' said his lordship; Tve been thinking the 
matter over, and I've come to the conclusion that Aurelia Tucker 
is a sensible woman. Let us go home again| and send the Case 
to the Minister. Let us frighten them.' 

* It does not seem bad advice,' said Harry. ' Hold a meeting 
in Canaan City, and promise the British Lion that he shall bo 
whipped into a cocked hat unless you get your rights. Make a 
national thing of it.' 

* No ! ' She stamped her foot, and became really terrible. 
* We are here, and we will demand our rights on^ the spot. If 
the Minister likes to take up the Case, he mav ] if not, we will 
fight our own battles. But oh I Mr. Goslett, irs a dreadful hard 
thing for a woman and a stranger to do all the fightin' while her 
husband goes to sleep.' 

'Can't you keep awake till you have stated your Case?* 
asked Harry. * Come, old boy, you can take it out in slumber 
afterwards; and if you go on sleeping till the Case is decided, I 
expect you will have a good long refreshing rest' 

^It was a beautifm morning, Clara Maitna,' his lordship 
explained in apology, ' quite a warm morning. I didn't know 
people ever had such warm weather in England. And somehow 
It reminded me of Canaan City in July. When I think of 
Canaan, my dear, I always feel sleepy. There was a garden, Mr, 
Goslett, and trees and flowers, at the back of the school-bouse. 
And a bee came in. I didn't know there were bees in England* 
^lule I listened to that bee, bummin' around most the same a* 
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if he wu in a Free RepubliCi I began to think of homei Ckn 
Martha. That is all.' 

* Was it the bee/ she asked with asperitj, ^ that drew youi 
handkerchief over your head F' 

' Clara Martha/ he replied with a little hesitation, ' the be« 
was a stranger to me. He was not like one of our New Hampshire 
bees. He had never seen me before. Bees sting strangers.' 

Harrr interrupted what promised to be the beginning of 
another loTers' quarrel, to judge by the twitchings of those thin 
shoulders and the frowning of those bead-like eyes. 

'Lady Daxennnt/ he said, 'let ua not waste the time in re- 
crimination; accept myseryioes. Let me help you to draw up 
the Statement of your Case.' 

This was something to the pur]^e : with a last reproachful 
glance upon her husband, her ladyship collected the papers and 
\M% them into the hands of her new assistant. 

*Vm sure/ she sud, 'it's more'n kind of you, Mr. Goslett 
Here are all the papers. Mind, there isn't the least doubt about 
it, not the shadow of a doubt ; there never was a claim so strong 
and clear. Timothy Clitheroe Davenant is as much Lord Dave- 
nant by right of lawful descent, as — as — ^you are your father's son.' 

Harry spent the momin? with the papers spread before him, 
•Ranging the Case. Lord Darenant, now undisturbed, slept 
quietW in his arm-chair. Her ladyship left them alone. 

About half-past twelve the sleeping claimant awoke and rubbed 
his eyes. ' I have had a most refreshing slumber, Mr. Goslett/ 
he yawned ; ' a man who is married wants it. Sometimes it is 
what we shall do when we get the title confirmed ; sometimes it's 
why we haven't made out our Case yet ; sometimes it's why I 
don't go and see the Queen myself; sometimes it is how we shall 
crow over Aurelia Tucker when we are established in our rights ; 
.... but, whatever it is, it is never a quiet night. I think, Mr. 
Goslett^ that if she'd only hold her tongue and go to sleep, I 
might make headway with that Case in the morning.' 

'It seems straightforward enough/ said Harry. 'I can draw 
op the thing for you without any trouble. And then you must 
find out the best way to bring your claim before the House of 
Lords.' 

' Put it into the Post Office, addressed to the Queen/ suggested 
the Claimant 

' No— not quite that. I think/ said Harry. ' There's only one 
weak point in the Case.^ 

' I knew you'd find out the weak point She won't allow 
there's any weak point at all. Says it's clear from beginning 
to end.' 

' So it IB, if you make an admission.* 

< Well, sir, what is that admission P I^t us make it at onoe^ 
and CO on. Nothing can be fairer ; we are quite prepared to m^i 
50a nalfway with that ad'uission.' 
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His lordflfaip spoke as if confemng an immense advantage upon 
an imaflinaiy oj^ponent 

' I do not mindi' he said^ ' anybody else finding out the weak 
pointy because then I can tackle him. What xezes me, Mr« 
Goslett, is to find out that weak point myself. Because then, 
there is nobody to argue it out with, and it is like cold water 
running down the bacl^ and it keeps a man awake.' 

'As for your admisdon ' sua ILirry, laughing. 

'Well, sir, what is it P' 

' Why, of course, you have to admit, unless you can prove it, 
that this Timothy Clitheroe Pavenant, wheelwright, was the 
Honourable Timothy Clitheroe Daveoant, only son of Lord 
Davenant.' 

His lordship was silent for a while. 

'Bo you think, sir, that the Queen will see this weak point P * 

' I am quite sore that her advisers will.' 

' And do you think — ^hush, Mr. Goslett, let us whisper. Do 
you think that the Queen will refuse to give us the title because 
of this weak point P Hush ! she may be outside.' He meant his 
wife, not Her Majesty. 

'A Committee of the House of Lords most undoubtedly may 
refuse to consider your claim proved.' 

His lordship nodded his head in consideration of this possi- 
bility. Then he laughed gently, and rubbed his hands. 

'It would be rough at first That is so, for certain, sure. 
There would be sleepless nights. And Aurelia Tucker would 

laugh* Clara Martha would ^ he shuddered. 'W^al, if we 

hey to go home without our title, I should be resigned. When a 
man is sixty years of age^ sir^ and, though bom to greatness, not 
brought up accordin' to his birth, he can't always feel like settin' 
in a row with a crown upon his head ; and though I wouldn't own 
up before Clara Martha, I doubt whether the British Peers would 
conoder my company auite an honour to the Upper House. 
Though a plain dtuen of the United States, sir, is as good as any 
Lord that lives.' 

' Better,' said Hairy. ' He is much better.' 

' He is, Mr. Goslett, he is. Li the land where the Bird of 
Freedom •' 

' Hush, my Lord. You forget that you are a British Peer. 
No spread-eagle for you.' 

Ix)rd Davenant sighed. 

' It is difficult,' he said, < and I suppose there'a no more loyal 
dtizens than us of Canaan City.' 

' Well, how are we to connect this Wheelwright Timothy with 
the Honourable Timothy who was supposed to be drowned P ' 

' There is his age, and there u his name. You've got thosOi 
Mr. Goslett And then, as we agreed before^ we will agree io 
that little admission.' 

' But if everybody does not agree P ' 
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* There is aluo the fact that we were always supposed lo In 
heiiB to something in the old country/ 

^ I am afraid that is not enough. There is this ^freat difficulty. 
Why should a young Enfflishman, the heir to a title and a great 
property, settle down in America and practise a handicraft P ' 

* Wal, sir, I can't ri(jhtly say. My grandfather carried that 
secret with him. And if you'll ohlige me, sir, you'll tell her 
ladyship that we are agreed upon that little admission which 
makes the connection complete. It will he time enough to unde- 
ceive her when the trouble begins. As for Aurelia Tucker, why 

' here he smiled sweetly. * If I know Clara Martha aright, 

she is quite able to tackle Aurelia by herself.' 

This was the way in which the conduct of the Qreat DaTenaot 
Case fell into the hands of a mere working man. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE FIBSI DAY. 

Amqela*s genteel place of buainess, destined as it was to greatness^ 
came into the wond with little pomp and no pretence. On the 
day appointed, the workgiils came at nine, and found a brass 
plate on the door and a wire blind in the windows, bearing the 
aDnouncement that this was the 'Dressmakers' Association.' 
This information ^ave them no curiosity, and produced no excite- 
ment in their mmds. To them it seemed nothing but another 
artifice to attract the attention of a public very hard to moye. 
They were quite used to these crafty announcements ; they were 
cynically incredulous of low prices ; they knew the real truth as 
to fiEibrics of freshness unlastmg and stuffs which would never 
wear out: and as regards forc^ sales, fabulous prices, and in- 
credible bargains, they merely lifted the eyelid of the scoffer and 
went into the workroom. Whatever was written or printed on 
bills in the window^ no difference was ever made to them. Nor 
did the rise and rail of markets alter their wages one penny. 
This lack of interest in the success of their work is certamly a 
drawback to this mStierj as to many others. Would it not be weU 
if workmen of all kinds were directly interested in the enterprise 
for which they hire out their labour P 

If you have the curiosity to listen to the talk of workgirls in 
the evenings when they walk home, or as they joumev homewards 
slowly in the crawling omnibus, you will be struck by a very 
remarkable phenomenon. It is not that they talk without 
stopping, because that is common to youthful woman in everr 
rank. It is 'that in the evening the^ are always exasperateO. 
They snap their lips, they breaue quick, they flash their eyei^ 
tiiey clench their fingers, and their talk is a narrative of indigos 
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tton fall of ' aezee ' ' sezi/ and ' sezsbe ' — ^moatlT the last, becaoso 
what <ghe' said ia generally the cause of all thia wrath. A 
philosopher, who once investigated the subject, was fortunate 
enough to discover why workgirls are always angry at eventide. 
He maintains that it means nothing in the world but Nagging ; 
they all, he says, sit toother — ^forewomen, dressmakers, im- 
provers, and apprentices — in one room. The room, whether large 
or small, is always close ; the hours are long ; as tiiey sit at their 
work^ head bent, back bent, feet still, they gradually get the 
fidgets. This is a real disease while it lasts. In the workroom 
it has got to last until the time to knock oE first it seizes the 
limbs, so that the younger ones want to get up and jump and 
dance, while the elder ones would like to kick. If not reheved, 
the patient next gets the Fidgets in her nerves, so that she wrig- 
gles in her chair, gets spasmodic twitchings, shakes h^r head 
violently, and bites her thread with viciousness. The next step 
is extreme irritability; this is followed by a disposition on the 
part of the forewoman to find fault, and by a determination on the 
part of the workgirls not to be put upon, with an intention of 
speaking up should the occasion arise. Then comes Nagging, 
which is, in fact, nothing but Fidgets translated into English 
Prose. Some forewomen are excellent translators. And the end 
19 general exasperation, with fines, notices to leave, warnings, 
cheekiness, retorts, accusations, charges, denials, tears, fault- 
findings, sneers, angry words, bitter wings, personal reflections, 
innuendoes, disrespect, bullying, and every element of a Bow RoyaL 
Consequently, when uie girls go home they are exasperated. 

^ We know how Angela proposed to prevent the outbreak of 
this contagious disorder by ventilation, exercise, and frequent rests. 

She took her place among the girls, and worked with them, 
eitting beside Nelly Sorensen, who was to have charge of the 
workroom. Hebekab, with Miss Messenger's magnificent Order 
on her mind, sat in the show-room waiting for visitors. But none 
came except Mrs. Bormalack^ accompanied bv her Ladyship, who 
stepped over to offer their congratulations and best wishes, and to 
see what Miss Messenger was going to have. 

At eleven o'clock, when the first two hours' pull is beginning 
to be felt by the younger hands, Angela invited everybody to rest 
for half an hour. They obeyed with some surprise, and followed 
her with considerable suspicion, as if some mean advantage was 
going to be taken of them, some trick 'sprung ' upon them. 

She took them into a kind of court, whicn had been the back 
garden, paved with asphalte and provided with nets, racquets, and 
all the gear for lawn tennis. She invited them to play for half an 
hour. It was a fine morning in early September, with a warm 
sun, a bright sky, and a cool breeze — the very day for lawn tennis. 
The girls, however, looked at the machinery and then at each 
other, and showed no inclination for the game. Then Angela 
led the way into the great glass room, where she pointed out tlie 
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f arioui iNOiy zop>68, and poets which she had pioTided for their 

Smnaatio exercisea. Tnej looked at each other again, and 
owed a di^poeition to ^ffgle. 

Thej were sexen gms in all, not conntbg Bebekah, who 
remaioipd in the show-room ; and Nelly, who was a little older 
than the rest, stood rather apart The girls were not unhealthy- 
looking, being all quite younff. and therefore not as yet ruined as 
to the complexion by gas and W air. But they looked dejected, 
as if their work had no charms for them — ^indeed, one can hardly 
imM^ine that it had — they were only surprised, not elated, at the 
hal£hoar's recreation ; they expected that it would be deducted 
from their wages, and were resentfuL 

Then Angela made them a speech. She suid, handling a 
vacquet to give herself confidence, that it was highly necessary to 
take plen^ of exercise in the open air ; that she was sure work 
would be better done and more quickly done if the fingers did not 
get too tired; therefore, that she had had this tenms-court pre- 
pared for them and the gymnasium fitted up, so that they might 
play in it eyery day. And then selectiDg Nelly and two others, 
who seemed actiye young creatures, she gave them their first 
lesson in lawn tennis. 

The next day she gave a lesson to another set In a few days 
tennis became a passion with the girls. The fashion spread. 
Lawn tennis is not an expensive game ; shortly there will oe no 
bit of square garden or vacant space in Stepney but will be marked 
out into its lawn-tennis court& 

The gymnasium took longer to become popular. Girls do not 
like feats of strength ; nor was it until the spell of wet weather 
last October, when outdoor games became impossible, that tba 
gymnasium began to attract at all. Then a spirit of emulation 
was set up, and bodily exercises became popular. After becoming 
q^uite sure that no deduction was made on account of the resting 
time, the girls ceased to be suspidousL and accepted the gift with 
something like enthusiasm. Yet, Imss Kennedy was tneir em- 
ployer : therefore, a natural enemy ; therefore, gifts firom her 
continued, for some time, to be received veith doubt and suspicion. 
This does not seem, on the whole, a healthy outcome of our social 
system; yet such an attitude is unfortunately common among 
workgirls. 

At half-past eleven they all resumed work. 

At one aclock another astonishment awaited thenu 

Miss Kennedy informed them that one of the reforms intro* 
duced by her was the providing of dinner every da^ , without 
deducting anything from the wages. Those to whom dinner was, 
on most days, the mockery of a piece of bread-and-butter, or a 
bun, or some such figment and pretence of a meal, dmpl^ gasped, 
and the stoutest held her breath for a while, wondenng what 
these things might mean. 

Yes, there was dinner laid for them upstairs on a fair white 
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doth ; for eyery girl a plentiful dish of beef with potatoes and 
other good thing^ and a glass of Measenger's Family Ale — that at 
eight and six the nine^^lon cask ; — and bread d dUcr^twn, 
Angela would have added pudding; but was dissuaded by her fore- 
woman, on the ground that not only would puddingy swallow up 
too much of the profits, but that it would demoralise the girls. 
As it was, one of them, at the mere aspect and first contemplation 
of the beef, fell a^weepinff. She was tame, and she was the most 
d^ected among them sll. Why she wept^ and how Angela 
followed her hom^ and what that home was like^ and why she 
and her mother and her sisters do now continually praise and pray 
for Angela, belong to another story, concerned with the wretched- 
ness and misery which are found at Whitechapel and Stepney, as 
well as in Soho and Marylebone and the back of Regent Street 
I shall not write many chapters of that stoiy, for my own part 

Truly a most wonderful workshop. Was ever such an associa- 
don of dressmakers P 

After dinner they frolicked and romped, though as yet in ai 
untaught wayi until two, when they beffan work again. 

Miss Kennedy then made them another speech. 

She told them that the success of their enterprise depended in 
great measure upon their own industry, skill and energy; that 
they were all interested in it, because they were to receive, be- 
sides their wi^es, a share in the profits; this they only partly 
understood. Nor did they comprehend her scheme much more 
when she went on to explain that they had the house and all the 
preUminary furniture found for them, so that there would be 
nothing, at first, to pay for rent They had never considered the 

Suestion of rent, and the thin^ did not go home to thenu But 
dey saw in some vague way that here was an employer of a kind 
very much unlike any they had ever before experienced, and they 
were astonished and excited. 

Later on, when they miffht be getting tired again, they had a 
visitor. It was no other uan Captain Sorensen. He said that 
by permission of Miss Kennedy he would read to them for an 
hour, and tiiat, if she permitted and they liked, as he was an old 
man vnth notmng to do. he would come and read to them often. 

So this astonishing day passed on. 

They had tea at five, with another half-hour's rest As the 
evening was so fine, it was served in the garden. 

At seven they found that it was time to strike work — an hour at 
least earlier than at any other house. What could these things mean P 

And then fresh marvels. For when the work was put away, 
Miss Kennedy invited them all to follow her u|»stairs. There she 
formally presented them with a room for their own use in the 
evening ii ihej pleased. There was a piano in it ; but, unfortu- 
nately, nobody could play. The floor was polished K>r dancing, but 
then no one could dance ; and there was a table with games upon 
it| and magasinee and illustrated papen. In this zoom, Mist 
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KieanedT told them^ tliej could eing^ dancer plaj, read, talk, nt, ot 
do anything elae in reason, and within the limits of modest recna- 
tion. They might also, on Saturday erenings, bring their friends, 
brothers, and so forth, who would also bii expected to behavn 
within the limits of modesty and good bleeding. In short, the place 
was to be a drawing-room, and Angela proposed to train the gins by 
example and precept into a proper feeling as regards the use of a 
drawing-Toom. There was to be no giggling, no wHspering in 
comers, nor was there to be any horseplay. Good manners lie 
between horseplay on the one hand and giggling on the other. 

The kind of evening proposed by their wonderful mistress 
struck the girls at first with a kind of stupefaction. Outside, the 
windows being open, they could hear the steps of those who 
walked, talked, and laughed on Stepney Green. They would 
have preferred to be among that throng of idle promenaders ; it 
seemed to them a more beautiful thing to walk up and down the 
paths than to sit about in a room and be told to play. There 
were no young men. There was the continual presence of their 
employer. They were afraid of her ; there was also Miss 
Hermitage, of whom als^> they were afraid ; there was, in addi« 
tion, NeUy Sorensen, of whom they might learn to be afraid. As 
for Miss Kennedy, they were the more afraid of her because, not 
only did she walk, talk, and look like a person out of another 
world, but, oh I wonderful I she knew nothing — evidently nothing 
— of their little tricks. Naturally one is afraid of a person who 
knows nothing of one*s wicked ways. This is the awkwardnes* 
in entertaining angels. They naturally assume that their enter- 
tainers stand on the same elevated level as themselves ; this causes 
embarrassment. Most of us, like Angela's shop-girls, would, 
under the circumstances, betray a tendency to giggle. 

Then she tried to relieve them from their awkwardness by 
flitting down to the piano and playing a lively gallop. 

^ Dance, girls I ' sne cried. 

In their early childhood, before they went to school or work- 
shoj), the girls had been accustomed to a good deal of dancing. 
Their ball-room was the street; their floor was the kerbstone; 
their partners had been other little girls ; their music the organ- 
grinder's. The^ danced with no steps, save such as came by 
nature ; but their little feet struck true and kept good time. Now 
they were out of practice ; they were grown big, too ; they could 
no longer seize each other by the waist and caper roimd and round. 
Tet the music was inspiriting ; eyes bri(rhtened, their heels became 
■8 light as air. Yet, alas ! they did not know the steps. 

Angela stopped playing and looked round her. The girls were 
crowded together. 

Kebekah Hermitage sat apart at the table. There was that in 
her face which betokened disapproval, mingled with curiosity, for 
•he had never seen a dance, and never, except on a barrel-organ, 
beard dance music. Nelly Sorensen stood beside the piano watching 
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fhe player with the devotion which heloo^ to the disciple who 
ioTes the most Whatever Miss Kennedy did was right and sweet 
and heautifal. Also, whatever she did filled poor Nelly with a 
sense of hmniliation, because she herself felt so ignorant. 

^ Rebekah I Nelly 1 ' cried Angela. < Can you not help me P * 

Both shook their heads. 

< I cannot dance/ said Rehekah, trying to show a little scorn or, 
at least, some disapprobation. ' In our Connection we never dance.' 

^ You never dance P ' Angela forgot for the moment that she 
ir«as in Stepney, and among a class of girls who do not dance. 
' Do vou sing P ' 

' If any is merry/ replied Rebekah, Met him sing hymns/ 

* Nelly, can you help me P * 

She, too, shook her head. But, she said, 'her father could 
play the fiddle. Might he come P ' 

Angela begged her to invite him immediately, and on her way 
to ask Mr. Goslett, at Mrs. Bormalack's, to bring his fiddle too. 
Between them they would teach the girls to dance. 

Then she sat down and began to sing. First she sang, ' By 
the Bonks of Allan Water/ and then 'The Bailiff's Daughter of 
Islington,' and next, ' Drink to me only with thine eyes' — sweet 
and simple ditties all. Then came Captain Sorensen, bearing his 
fiddle, and happy to help ; and while he played, Angela stood all 
the ^rls in a row before her, headed by Nelly, and gave them 
their first lesson in the giddy danoo. 

Then came Harry Godett; and at sight of his cheerful 
countenance and at the mere beholding how he bowed to Miss 
Kennedy, and asked to be allowed, and put his arm round her waist 
and whirled her round in a gallop, their hearts were lifted up, and 
they longed no more for Stepney Green. Then he changed Miss 
Kennedy for Nelly; and though she was awkward at first, she 
soon fell into the step, while Miss Kennedy danced with another; 
and then Mr. Goslett with another, and so on till all had had a 
practical lesson. Then they ceased altogether to long for the jest 
of the gallant 'prentice; for what were jests to this manly, 
masterfiu seizure by the waist, this lifting almost off the feet, this 
whirl round and roimd to the music of the fiddle which the brave 
old Captain played as merrily as any bo's'n's mate or quarter- 
master on an East Indiaman ? In half an hour the feet of all but 
one — the one who, poor girl, was lame — ^feit that noble sympathy 
with the music so readily caught by those intelligent organs, and 
^they could dance. Perhaps for the first time in the annsds of 
Stepney her daughters had learned to dance. 

The rest would be easy. They tried a quadrille, then another 
gallop. Harrv endeavoured to do his duty, but there were some 
who remarked that he danced twice, that second gallop, with Nelly 
Sorensen, and they were jealous. Yet it was omy an unconscious 
tribute naid to beauty. The young fellow was among a bevy of 
dressmakers ; an uncommon position for a man of his bringing-up. 
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Cue of theiDi somehow, was, to all vppeaiance, and to any bat 
perhaps the most practised eye, a real genuine lady— not a copy 
at all : the other was so graceful and sweet that she seemed to 
want but a touch to effect the transformation. As for the other 
girls, they were ample young persons of the work-room and 
counter — ^a oommcMi type. So conunon, alas 1 that we are ant to 
forget the indlTidnality of each, her personal hopes, and her infinita 
possibilities. Yet, however insignificant is the crowd, the in« 
oiTidual is so important 

Then he was mterested in the dark-eyed girl who sat by her- 
self at the table, looking on anxiously, at an amusement she had 
always heard of as 'soul-destroying.' She was wondering why 
her ears were pleased with the playing, and why her bram was 
filled with strange images, and wliy it was so pleasant to watch 
the girls dandng, their eyes aglow and their cheeks flushed. ^ 

' Do not tempt me,' she said, when Harry ventured to inirite 
her, too, to join the giddy throng. ^Do not tempt me--no — go 
away I' 

Her very brusqueness showed how strong was the temptation* 
Was she, already, giving way at the first temptation P 

Presently, the evening was over, the girls had all trooped 
noisily out of the house, and Angela, Captain Sorensen, Nelly, 
and the young workman were walking across the Qreen in the 
direction of the Almshouse. 

When Angela got home to the Boarding House the dreariness of 
the evening was in full blast The boarders were sitting in silence, 
each wrapt in his own thoughts. The Professor lifted his head 
as she entered the room, and regarded her with thoughtful eyeS; 
as if appraising her worth as hoairvoyante, David Fagg scowled 
horribly. His lordship opened his mouth as if to speiuc, but said 
nothing. Mr. Maliphant took his pipe out of his mouth, and began 
a story. 'I remember,' he said, 'the last time but one that he 
was ruined' — he did not state the name of the gentleman — 'the 
whole town was on fire, and his house widi them. What did he 
do P Mounted his horse and rode around, and bought up all the 
timber for twenty miles around. And see what he's wortii now I ' 
When he had told his story he relapsed into silence. Angela 
thought of that casual coUoction of unsympathetic animals put 
into a cage and called ' Happy Family.' 



CHAPTER XH. 

WCnULT AT THE EAST EN». 

Btjitbat morning in and about the Whitechapel and Mile End 
Boads, Angela discovered to be a time of peculiar interest. The 
olosiog of tne shops adds to the ^Ugnitj of the broad thoroughfarea. 
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tecaose it hides so many disagreeable and even humiliating things. 
But it bj no means puts a stop to traffic, which is conducted wiUi 
an ostentatious disregard of the Fourth Commandment or Christian 
custom. At one end, the City end, is Houndsditch, crowded with 
men who come to buy and sell ; and while the bells of St fiotolph 
call upon the faithful with a clanging and clashing which ring like a 
cry of despair, the footpath is filled with the busy loungers, who 
haxe long since ceased to regard the inritation as haying anything 
at all to dc with them. 

Strange and wonderful result of the gathering of men in great 
cities ! it is not a French, or an English, or a German, or an 
American result — ^it is uniyersal ; in eyery great city of the world, 
below a certain leyel, there is no religion — ^men haye grown dead 
to their higher instincts; they no longer feel the possibilities of 
humanity ; faith brings to them no more the eyidence of things 
unseen. Thej are crowded together, so that they haye ceased to 
feel their indiyiduality. The crowd is eternal — ^they are nart of 
that eternity ; if one drops out, he is not missed ; nobody con- 
siders that it will be his own turn some day so to drop out. Life 
is nothing for eyer and eyer, but work in the week with as much 
beer and tobacco as the money will run to, and loafing on Sundays 
with more beer and tobacco. This, m^ friends, is a truly astonishing 
thing, and a thing unknown until this century. Perhaps, howeyer, 
in ancient Rome, the people had ceased to belieye in their Qods; 
perhaps, in Babylon, the sacred bricks were kicked about by the 
unthinlong mob; perhaps, in eyery great city, the same loss of 
individual manhood may be found. 

It was on a Sunday morning in August that Angela took a 
little journey of exploration, accompanied by the young workman 
who was her companion in these excursions. He led her into 
Houndsditch and the Minories, where she had the pits/u^iire of 
insj^cting the neat Mercantile Interest of old clothes, and of 
gazmg upon sucn as buy and sell therein. Then she turned her 
&ce northwards, and en ered upon a journey which twenty years 
ago would haye been full of penl, and is now, to one who loyes his 
fellow man, full of interest 

The great Boulevard of the East was thronged with the class 
of men who keep the Sabbath in holy laziness with tobacco. 
Some of them lounge, some talk, some listen, all have pipes in 
their mouths. Here was a drcle gathered round a man who was 
waving his arms and shouting. He vras an Apostle of Temperance ; 
behind him stood a few of his private friends to act as a claqm. 
The listeners seemed amused but not convinced. ^The^ will pro* 
bably,' said Harry, 'enjoy their dinner beer quite as much as if 
they had not heard tms sermon.' Another circle was gathered 
lonnd a man in a cart, who had a flaming red flag to support him. 
He belonged, the flag told the world, to the Tower Hamlets 
Magna Charta Association. What he said was listened to with 
die same languid curiosity and tepid amusement Angela stopped 
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ft Aoment to Hear what he had to say. He was detaiLoff, with 
immense energy, the particnhirs of some awful act of injustice 
committed upon a fiiend unknown, who got six months. The Law 
of England is always trampling upon some innocent Tictim, ac- 
cording to this sympathiser with yirtue. The working men hare 
heard it all hefore, and the^ continue to smoke their pipes, their 
blood not quickened by a smgle beat. The ear of the people if 
accustomed to Tehemence ; the case must be put strongly before it 
will listen at all; and listening, as most bawlers discover, is not 
conviction. 

Next to the Magna Charta brethren a cheap-jack had placed 
his cart He drove a roaring trade in two-penn orths, whicn, out 
of compliment to a day which should be devoted to good works, 
consisted each of a bottle of sarsapariUa, which he called ' sassaple,' 
and a box of pills. Next to him tne costers stood beside their carts 
loaded with cheap ices, gingeivbeer, and lemonade — ^to show that 
there was no deception, a great glass jar stood upon each cart with 
actual undeniable slices of lemon floating in water and a lump of 
ice upon the top ; there were also piles of plums, plums without 
end, early August apples, and windfall pears ; also sweet things in 
foot-long lumps stic^ and jrruesome to look upon ; Brazil nuts, 
alvrays a favourite article of commerce in certain circles, though 
not often met with at the tables of the luxurious; late oranges, 
more plums, many more plums, plums in enormous quantities; 
and periwinkles, which last all "^he year round, with whelks and 
vinegar, and the toothsome shrimp. Then there came another 
circle, and in the midst stood a young man, with long fair hair and 
large blue eyes. He was preaching the Gospel, as he understood 
it ; his face was the face of an enthusiast ; a little solitude, a little 
meditation among the mountains, would have made this man 
a seer of visions and o dreamer of dreams. He was not ridiculous, 
though his grammar was defective and his pronunciation had the 
cockney twang, and his aspirates were wanting ; nothing is ridicu- 
lous that is in earnest. On the right of the street they passed the 
head-quarters of the Salvation Army; the brave warriors were 
now in full blast, and the fighting, ^knee-drill,' singing, and 
storming of the enemy's fort were at their highest and most enjoy- 
able point ; Angela looked in and found an immense hall crammed 
with people who came to fight, or to look on, to scoff, or gaze. 
Higher up, on the left, stands a rival in red-hot religion, the Hall 
of the Jubilee Singers, where another vast crowd was worshipping, 
exhorting, and singing. 

^ There seems,' said Angela, ' to be too much exhorting ; can 
they not sit down somewhere in quiet for praise and prayer P ' 

^ We working people,' replied her companion, ^ like everything 
loud and strong. If we are persuaded to take a side, we want to 
be always fighting on that side.' 

Streams of peop^® passed them, lounging or walking with a 
steady purpose. llie former were the indifferent and the callcuf^ 
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iha bftrdened and the stupid, men to whom preachers and oraton 
appealed in vain ; to whom Peter the Hermit might have bawled 
himself hoarse, and Bernard would hare thrown all his eloquence 
away ; they smoked short pipes, with thdr hands in their pockets, 
and looked good-tempered: with them were boys, also smoldng 
short pipes, with their hands in their pockets. Those who walked 
were young men dressed in long firock-coats of a shiny and lustrous 
black, who carried Bibles and Iraver Books with some ostentations. 
They were on their way to church ; with them were their sisters, 
for the most part well-dressed, quiet girls, to whom the noise and 
the crowds were a part of life, a thing not to be aToided, hardly 
felt as a trouble. 

'I am always getting a new sensation,' said Angela. 

'What is the last P' 

'I have just realised that there are thousands and thousands of 
people who neyer, all their lives, get to a place where they can be 
quiet. Always noise always crowds, always buying and selling.' 

' Here at least,' said Harry, 'there is no noise/ 

They were at the wicket gate of the Trinity Almshouse. 

' What do you think, Miss Kennedy P ' 

' It is a ha yen of rest,' she replied, thinking of a certain picture, 
^Let us, too, seek peace awhUe.' 

It was just eleyen o'clock, and the beadsmen were ffoing to 
their chapel. They entered the square, and joined the old men in 
^eir weekly seryice. Angela discovered to her disappointment^ 
that the splendid flight of steps leading to the magnificent nortai 
was a dummy, because the real entrance to the chapel was a IowIt 
door beneath the stone steps, suited, Mr. Bunker would have said, 
to the humble condition of the moneyless. 

It IB a plain chapel, with a smul organ in the comer, a tiny 
altar, and oyer the altar the ten commandments in a black wood 
irame — ^rules of life for those whose life is well-nigh done— and a 
pulpit, which serves for reading the service as well as delivering 
the sermon. The congregation consisted of about thirty of the 
almsmen, with about half as many old ladies ; and Angela wondered 
why these old ladies were all dressed in black, and all wore crape. 
Perhaps they desired hj the use of this material to symbohse 
mourning for the loss of opportunities for making money ; or for 
the days of beauty and courtship, or for children dead and gone, or 
to mai^ the humility which becomes an Inmate, or to do honour 
to the day which is still revered by many Englishwomen as a day 
of humiliation and rebuke, or in the oelief that crape confers 
dignity. We know not, we know nothing ; the love which women 
bear for crape is a mystery » n^^i can but speculate idly on their 
V'ays. We are like the philosopher picking up pebbles by the sea- 
side. Among the old people sat Nelly Sorensen, a flower of youth 
and loveUness, in her simple black dress, and her light hair 
breakinff out beneath her bonnet. The Catholics believe that no 
ohurch ii complete witiioat a bone of some dead saint or beatified 

R 
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person. Angela made ap her mind, on the spot, that no act of 
pubUc worship is complete without the asaistance of youth as well 
as of age. 

The men were all dressed alike in blue coats and hrass buttons, 
the uniform of the place; they seemed all, with the exception of 
one who was batterod by time, and was fain to sit while the rest 
stood, to be of the same age, and that might be anything between 
a hearty sixty-five and a yi^rous eighty. After the manner of 
sailors, they were all exact m the performance of their share in 
public worship, following the prayers in the book and the lessons 
in the Bible. When the time came for listening they str^ghtened 
themselyes out in an attitude comfortable for Ustenin^. The Scotch 
elder assumes, during the sermon, the air of a hostile critic; the 
face of the British rustic becomes vacant ; the eyes of the ordinary 
listener in church show that his thoughts are far away ; but the 
expression of a sailor's face, while he is performing the duty — part 
of the day's duty — of listening to the sermon, shows respectful 
attention, although he may have heard it all before. 

Angela did not listen much to the sermon: she was thinking 
of the old men for whom that sermon was prepared. There was a 
fresh colour upon their faces, as if it was not so very lon^ since 
their cheeks had been fanned by the strong sea breeze ; their eyes 
were clear, they possessed the bearing which comes of the habit 
of command, ana they carried themselves as if they were not 
ashamed of their poverty. Now Bunker, Angela reflected, would 
have been very much ashamed, and would have hung his head in 
shame. But then Bunker was one of the nimble-footed hunters 
after money, while these ignoble persons had contented them- 
selves with the simple and slavish record of duty done. 

The service over, th^ were joined by Captain Sorensen and 
his daughter, and for half an hour walked in the quiet court be- 
hind the church in peaceful converse. Angela walked with the 
old man, and Nelly with the young man. It matters little what 
they talked about, but it was something good, because when the 
Captain went home to his dinner, he kissMl his daughter, and said 
that it seemed to him that it was the best day's work he ever did 
when he let her go to Miss Kennedy. 

^ In the evening, Angela made another journey of exploration 
with the same escort They passed down Stepney Green, and 
plunged among the labyrinth of streets lying between the Mile 
£nd Road and the Thames. It is as unlovely a collection of 
houses as may be found anywhere, always excepting Hoxton, 
which may fairly be considered the Queen of Unloveliness. The 
houses in this part are small, and they are almost all of one 
pattern. There is no green thmg to be seen ; no one plants trees, 
diere seem to be no gardens ; no flowers are in the windows ; there 
is no bri£|htness of paint or of dean windows; there is notlung ol 
joy, nothing to gladden the eye. 

^ Thinl^^B^a HarEji almost in a whisper, as if in homage to 
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|he Powers of Dirt and Dreaxiness, 'think what tMa people oouli 
be made if we could only cany >faX jour scheme of tne Jralaoe of 
Delight' 

' We could make them discontented, at least,' said Asgek. 
'Discontent must come before reform,' 

'We should leave them to reform themselres,' said Harrr. 
'The mistake of philanthropists is to think that they can do rar 
people what can only be done by the people. As you said this 
moming, there is too much exhortmg.' 

Presently they struck out of a street rather more dreary this 
its neighbours, aiid found themselyes in a broad road with a gied 
church. 

' This is Limehouae Church/ said Hai^, ' All round you are 
sailors. There is East India Dock RoadL Here is West India 
Dock Road. There is the Foreign Sailors' Home : and we will go 
no further, if you please, because the streets are all full, yuu per- 
oeiye, of the ^reign sailors and the English sailors and the sailors* 
friends.' 

Anffela had seen enough of the sailors. They turned back. 
Harry led her through another labyrinth into another broad streetp 
also crowded with sailors. 

' This is Shad well/ said her guide ; ' and if there is anything 
in Shadwell to interest you, I do not know what it is. Surrer 
Bhadwelll' 

Angela looked ap the street and down the street ; there was 
nothing for the eye m search of the beautiful or the picturesque to 
rest upon. But a great bawling of rough yoices came from a 
large tent stuck up, oddly, beside the road. A white canvas sheet 
with black letters proclaimed this as the place of worship of tlie 
' Happy Gypsies.' They were holding their Sunday Function. 

'More exhorting!' said Angela. 

< Now, this,' he said, as they walked alon^, ' isa more interest- 
bg place. It used to be called Eatcliffe Highway, and had the 
reputation of being the wickedest place in London. I dare say it 
was all bmg, ancl that really it was not much worse than its 
neighbours.* 

It is a distinctly squalid street, that now called St. George^s-in- 
the-East But it has its points; it is picturesque, like a good 
many dirty places; the people are ffood-tempered, though they do 
not wash their faces even on Sundays. They have quite left off 
knocking down, picking pockets, kic^g, and robbing tne harmless 
stranger ; they are advancing slowly towards civilisation. 

' Come this way,' said Harry. 

He passed through a narrow passage, and led the way into a 
place at the eight of which Angela was fun to cry out in surprise. 

In it was nothing less than a fair and gracious garden planted 
with flowers, and these in the soft August sunshine showea sweet 
and lovely. The beds were well kept ; the walks were of asphalts ; 
there were seats set about, and on them old women and old meii 
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lat baskinp^ in the eyening sun. The yoiug men and maident 
walked along the paths — an Arcadian scene. 

< This little stnp of Eden/ said Harry, < was cut out of the old 
ehurchyard.' 

The rest of the churchyard was diyided from the garden by a 
railing, and round the wall were the tombstones of the departed 
obscure. From the church itself was heard the rolling of the 
organ and the soft singing of a hymn. 

* This/ said Angela, ' is better than exhortation. A garden for 
meditation and the church for prayer. I like this place better 
than the Whitechapel Road.' 

' I will show you a more quiet place still/ said her guide. 
They walked a little way farther down the main street, then he 
turned into a narrow street on the north,. and Angela found her- 
self in a square of clean houses round an enclosure of grvss. 
Within the enclosure was a chapel, and tombs were dotted on the 
grass. 

They went into the chapel, a plain edifice of the Georgian 
kind with round windows, and the eyening sun shone through the 
window in the west The high pews were occupied by a congre- 
gation of forty or fifty, all men. They all had light Drown hur, 
and as they turned round to look at we new-comers, Angela saw 
that they all had blue eyes. The preacher, who wore a black 
gown an& bands, was similarly proyided as to hair and eyes. He 
preached in a foreign tongue, and as it is difiicult to be edified by 
A sermon not in one's natiye speech, they shortly went out again. 
They were followed by the verier, who seemed not indisposed to 
break the monotony of the service by a few minutes' walk. 

He talked English imperfectly, but he told them that it was 
the Church of the S wede& Angela asked if they were all sailors. 
He said, with some seeming contempt for sailors, that only a few 
of them were sailors. She then said that she supposed that they 
were people engaged in trade. He shook his nead again, and 
informed her with a mysterious air that manjr of the Swedish 
nobility liyed in that neighbourhood. After this they came away, 
for fear of greater surprises. 

They followed St George's-in-the-East to the end of the 
street Then they turned to the right, and passed through a 
straight and auite ignoble road leading north. It is a street 
greatly afiected by Germans. German names are oyer eyery shop 
and on eyery brass plate. They come hither, these honest 
Germans, because to get good work in London is better than going 
after it to New York or Philadelphia, and nearer home. In the 
second generation their names will be Anglicised, and their 
children will haye become rich London merchants, and yery likely 
Cabinet ministers. They have their churches, too, the Reformed 
and the Lutheran, with nothing to choose between them on the 
score of ugliness. 

* Let us get home,' said AngeU; 'I hare seen enough.' 
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^ It ift tlie joylessness of the life/ she explained, ^ the ignonint| 
contented joylessness, which weighs upon one. And there is so 
much of it Surely there is no other city in the world which ia 
so utterly without joy as this East London.' 

< No/ said Harry, 'there is not in the whole world a city so 
devoid of pleasant things. They do not know how to be happy. 
They are like your work-girls when you told them to dance.' 

' Look I ' she cried, ' what is that P ' 

There was a hoarse roar of many voices from a court leading 
out of the main road; the roar became louder; Harry drew the 
girl aside as a mob of men and boys and women rushed headlong 
out of the place. It was not a fight apparently, yet there was 
beating with sticks and kicking. For those who were beaten did 
not strike back in return. After a little, the beaters and kickers 
desisted, and returned to their court as to a stronghold whose 
rights they had vindicated. 

Those who had been beaten were a band of about a dozen men 
and women. The women's shawls were hanging in tatters, and 
they had lost their bonnets. The men were without hats, and their 
coats were grievously torn. There was a thing among them which 
had been a banner, but the pole was broken, and the flag was 
dragged in the dirt and smirched. 

One of them who seemed to be the leader — he wore a uniform 
coat something like a volunteer's coat — stepped to the front and 
called upon them all to form. Then with a loud voice he led off 
a hymn, in which all joined as they marched down the street 

He was hatless, and his cheeK was bleeding from an open 
woimd. Yet he looked undaunted, and his hymn was a song of 
triumph. A well-set-up young fellow, with thick black hair and 
a black beard, but pale cheeks. His forehead was square and 
firm ; his eves were black and fierce. 

' Good heavens I ' cried Harry. ' It is my cousin Tom, Captain 
in the Salvation Army. And that, I suppose, is a regiment 
Well, if standing still to be kicked means a victory, they have 
scored one to-night' 

The pavement was even more crowded than in the morning. 
The political agitators bawled more fiercely than in the forenoon 
to their circle of apathetic listeners; thepreachers exhorted the 
unwilling more fervently to embrace the faith. Cheap-jack was 
dispensing more volubly his two penn'orths of ^sassaple.' The 
workmen lounged along with their pipes in their mouths, more 
lazily than in the morning. The only difference was that the 
shop-boys were now added to the crowd, every lad with« ' two- 
penny smoke ' between his lips ; and that the throng was increased 
by those who were going home from church. 

'Let ua, too, go home,' said Angela; 'there ia too much 
humanity here : we shall lose ourselves among the crowd.' 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

▲ITGXLA'B XXPXBIXXJfl. 

' No, Constance/ Angela wrote, ^ I cannot belieye that jonr lectursa 
will be a failure, or that your life's work is destined to be anything 
ihort of a brilliant sucoeaa — an <' epoch-making'' episode in the 



history of Woman's Rise. If your lectures haye not yet attaracted 
reading men. it must be because their are not yet Imown. It is 
unworthy oi fiEdth in your own high mission to suppose that 
personal appearance or beauty has anything to do with popularity 
in matters of mind« Who asks — who can ask P — ^whether a womm 
(^ genius is loyely or notP And to take lower ground; eveir 
woman owns the singular attractiveness of your own face, which 
has always seemed to me, apart from personal friendship^ the face 
of pure intellect I do not give up my belief that the men will 
soon begin to run after ^our lectures as they did after those of 
Hypatia, and that you will become in the UniTersity as great a 
teacher of Mathematics as Sir Isaac Newton himself. Meantime, 
it must be, I own, irksome to lecture on Vulgar Fractions, and the 
First Book of Euclid, and unsatisfactory to find, after you have 
made a Research and arrived at what seemed a splendid result^ 
that some man has been before you. Patience, Constance ! ' 

At this point the reader, who was of course Constance Wood- 
oote, paused and smiled bitterly. She was angry because she had 
advertised a course of lectures on some desperately high mathe- 
matical subject and no one came to hear tnem. Had she been, 
she reflected, a pink and white girl with no forehead and soft eyes, 
everybody would have rushed to hear her. As It was, Angela, no 
doubt, meant well, but she was always disposed to give men 
credit for qualities which they did not possess. As if you could 
ever persuade a man to regard a woman from a purely intellectual 
point of view! After all, she thought, civilisation was only just 
Degun : we live in a world of darkness: tiie rrign of woman is as 
yet afar off. She continued her reading with impatience. Some- 
now her friend seemed to have drift^ aways their lines were 
diverging: already the old enthusiasms had given place to the 
new, and Auffela thought less of the great cause widch she had 
once promised to further with her mighty resources. 

' As regards the Scholarship which I promised you, I must ask 
you to wait a little, because my hands are full-HBo full of im- 
portant things that even a new scholarship at Newnham seems a 
•mall thing. I cannot tell you in a letter what my projects are, 
and how I am trying to do something new with my great wealth. 
This, at least, I may tell you, partly because I am intoxicated 
w]th my own schemes^ and therefore* I must tell everybody I 
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8peak to; and partly because you are perfectly certain not to 
^mpathise Tfith me^ and therefore you will not trouble to argue 
we point with me. I have found out, to be^n with, a great 
truth. It is that would>be philanthropists and benefactors and 
improvers of things have all along been working on a false assump- 
tion. They have taught and belieyed that the people look up to 
the " better dass " — a phrase invented by the well-to-do in order 
to show how riches and virtue go together — for guidance and 
advice. My dear, it is the greatest mistake; they do not look up 
to us at all ; thejr do not want to copy our wajs ; they are per- 
fectlv satisfied with their own ways ; they will naturally take as 
much money as we choose to give them, and as many presents ; 
and they consider the exhortations, teachings, preachings, admoni- 
tions, words of guidance, and advice aa uncomfortable but un- 
avoidable accompaniments of this gift. But we ourselves are 
neither respected nor copied. Nor do they want our culture.' 
< Angela,' said the mathematician, ' is really very prolix.' 
* Tnis bein^ so, I am endeavouring to make such people as I 
can get at discontented as a first step. Without discontent, 
nothing can be done. I work upon them by showing, practically^ 
and by way of example, better things. This I can do because 1 
am here as simply one of themselves — a workwoman among other 
workwomen. I do not work so much as the others in our newly- 
formed Association because I am supposed to run the machine, 
and to go to the West End for work. Miss Messenger is one of 
our customers. So much am I one of them, that I take my wages 
on Saturday, and am to have the same share, and no more, in the 
business as my dressmaker& I confess to you that in the founda- 
tion of my Dressmakers' Association I have violated most distinctly 
every precept of political and social economy. I have given them a 
house rent-free for a year; I have fitted it up with all that they 
want ; I have started them with orders from myself ; I have resolved 
to keep them ^ing until they are able to run alone ; I give wages, 
in money and m food, higher than the market value. I know wnat 
you will say. It is all quite true, scientifically. But outside the 
range of science there is humanity. And only think what a great 
field my method opens for the employment of the unfortunate 
rich — the unhappy, useless, heavily-burdened rich. They will all 
follow my example, and help the people to help themselves. 

^My girls were at first and for the most part uninteresting, 
until I came to know them individually ; everyone, when you 
know her, and can sympathise vnth her, becomes interestmg. 
Some are, however, more interesting than others ; there are two 
or three, for instance, in whom I feel a special interest. One of 
them, whom I love for her gentleness ana for her loyalty to me, 
is the daughter of an old ship captain now in an almshouse. She 
is singularly beautiful, with an air of fragility which one hopes ia 
not real; she is endowed by nature with a keenly sensitive disH 
poaition, and has had the advantage, tare in those parts, of a 
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father wlio learned to be a gentleman before he came to the 
almahoose. The other ia a religiouB fanatic, a sectarian of the 
most positive kind. She knows what is truth more certainly 
than any Professor of Truth we ever encountered; she is my 
mana^r and is good at business. I think she has come to regaid 
me with less contempt, from a business point of view, than she did 
at first, because in the conduct of the snow-room and the trying^ 
on room she has all her own way. 

< Mv evenings are mostly spent with the girls in the garden 
and ''drawing-room/' Yes, we have a drawing-room over the 
workroom. At first we had tea at five and struck work at seven: 
now we strike at half-past six and take tea with lawn-tennis. I 
assure you mv dressmakers are as fond of lawn-tennis as the 
students of Newnham. When it is too dark to plav, we go 
upstairs and have music and dancing/ Here followed a word 
which had been erased. The mathematical lecturer held the 
letter to the light and fancied the word was ' Harry.' This could 
hardl;^ be ; it must be Hetty, or Kitty, or Lotty, or some such 
feminine abbreviation. There could m no Harry. She looked 
again.^ Strange I It certainlv was Hany. She shook her head 
auspiciously, and went on with the letter. 

' The girls' friends and sisters have beffun to come, and we are 
learning all kinds of dances. Fortunately my dear old captain 
from the almshouse can plav the fiddle, and likes nothing batter 
than to play for us. We place him in the comer beside the niano, 
and he plays as long as we please, being the best of ail old 
captains. We are not well off for men, having at present to rely 
pnncinally on a superior young cabinet-maker, who can also play 
the fiddle on occasions. He dances very well, and perhaps he will 
fall in love with the captain's daughter. 

' What I have attempted is, m short, nothing less than the 
introduction of a love of what we call culture. Otner things will 
follow, but at present I am contented with an experiment on a 
very humble scale. If I were to go among the people in my 
name, most of them would try to borrow or steal &om me ; as I 
am only a poor dressmaker, only those who have business with me 
try to take me in. I do not go on a platform and lecture the 
P|eople : nor do I open a school to teach tiiem ; nor do I print and 
circulate tracts. Isimply say, " My dears, I am going to dance 
and sing, and have a littie music, and play lawn-tennis; come 
with me and we will dance together.'' And they come. And 
they behave well. I think it is a strange thing that young women 
of the lower class always prefer to behave well when they can^ 
while young men of their own station take so much pleasure in 
noise and riot We have no difficulty in our drawing-room^ 
where the girls behave perfectiy and en^oy themselves in a sur- 
rasing manner. I find, alreay, a ^at. unnrovement in the girls. 
They have acquired new interests m life ; tney are happier: con- 
se^uentlyi they chatter like birds in spring and Buoshine ; and 
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frliereasy sbce I came into these legionB, it has been a constant 
pidn to listen to the querulous and angry talk of workgirls in 
omnibuses' and in streets, I rejoice that we have changed all thiS| 
and while they are with me my girls can talk without angry 
snapping of the lips, and without the " sezi " and '' sezee " and 
'^sezahee*^ of the omnibus. This is surely a great gain for them. 

'Next, I observe that they are developing a certain amount of 
pride in their own superiority : they are lifted above their neigh* 
ooursy if only by the nightly drawing-room. I fear the;^ will 
become unpopular from hauteur: but there is no gain without 
some loss. If only one felt justified in doubling the number of 
the gurlsl But the Stepney ladies have hitherto shown no 
enthusiasm in the cause of the Association. The feeling in these 
parts is, you see, commercial rather than co-operative. 

' The dinner is to me the most satisfactory as well as the most 
unscientific part of the business. I belieye I have no right to 
give them a dinner at all: it is against the custom in dressmakers' 
shops, where girls bring their own dinners, poor things : it costs 
quite a shilling a head every day to find the dinner, and Rebekah, 
my forewoman, tells me that no profits can stand against such a 
drain : but I must go on with the dinner even if it swallows up 
ail the profits. 

'On Sundays the drawing-room is kept open all day long for 
those who like to come. Some do, because it is quiet. In the 
evening we haye sacred music. One of the young men plays the 
violin ' — the reader turned back and referred to a previous passage 
—yes; she had already mentioned a cabinet-maker in connection 
with a fiddle — ^no doubt it must be the same — * and we have 
duets, but I fear tiie g^Is do not care mach| yet^ for classical 
music * 

Here the reader crumpled up the letter in impatience. 

* And this,' she groaned, ' is the result of two years at Newn- 
haml After her course of political economy, after all those 
lectures, after actually distinguishing herself and taking a place, 
this is the end I To play the piano for a lot of work-girls : vnth 
a cabinet-maker: and an old sailor : and to be a dressmaker I She 
actually enjoys being a dressmaker! That is, alas! the yery 
worst feature in the case : she evidently likes it : she has no wish 
to return to dvilisation : she has forgotten her science: she is 
setting a most mischievous example : and she has forgotten her 
distinct promise to giye us a mathematical scholarship. 

* Oh f Angela!' 

She had imagined that the hdress would endow Newnham 
with great gifts, and she was disappointed. She had imagined 
this so very strongly that she felt personally aggrieved and 
injured: what did she care about Stepney work-girls P What 
have mathematics to do with poor people in an ugly and poor part 
of town P 

Angela's letter did not oonyey tlie whole troth, because di* 
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lienelf was ignorant of the discusdonfli, gossip^ romouniy and 
reports which were flying about in the neighbourhood of Stepney 
Qreen concerning her venture. There were some, for instance^ 
who demonstrated that such an institution must fail for reasons 
which they learnedly expounded: among these was Mr. Bunker. 
There were some who were ready to proye, from the highest 
authorities, the wickedness of trying to do without a proprietor, 
master, or boss; there were some who saw in this reyolutionary 
moyement the beginning of those troubles which will afflict man* 
kind towards the coming of the end ; there were others, among 
whom was also Mr. Bunker, who asked by what right this young 
woman had come among them to interfere, where we had got her 
money, and what were her antecedents P To Bunker's certain 
knowledge, and no one had better sources of informalion, hundreds 
had been spent by Miss Kennedy in starting the Association; 
while, whether it was true that Miss Messenger supported the 
place or not^ there could never be enough work to ^et back all 
that money, pay all the wfures, and the rent, and the dinners : and 
hot dinners every day I There was even talk of ^tting up a 
memorial praying Mus Messenger not to interfere with the trade 
of the place, and pointing out that there were many most respect* 
able dressmeJiers^ shops where the work could be quite as well 
done as by Miss Kennedy's ^Is, no doubt cheaper, and the profit 
would go to the rightful claimant of it, not to oe divided among 
the workwomen. 

As for the privileges bestowed upon the girls, there was in 
certain circles but one opinion — they were ridiculous. Recreation 
time, free dmner of meat and vegetables, short hours, reading 
aloud, and a dub-room or drawing-room for the evening : what 
more could their betters have P For it is a fixed article of belief^ 
one of the Twenty-Nine Artides in certain strata of society, that 
people ' below them ' have no right to the enjoyment of anything. 
They do not mean to be cruel, but they have always assodated 
poverty with dirt, discomfort, disagreeable companions, and the 
absence of pleasantness ; for a poor person to be happy is either to 
them an impossibility, or it is a flying in the face of Providence. 
But then, these people know nothing of the joys which can be had 
without money. Now, when the world discovers and realises 
how many these are and how great thev are, the reign of the 
almiffhty dolliur is at an end. Whatever tne Stepney folk thought^ 
and nowever diverse their judgment, they were all extremely 
curious : and after the place had been open for a few weeks and 
began to get known, all the ladies from Whitechapel Church to 
Bow Church began with one consent to call. They were recdved 
by a young person of grave face and grave manner, who showed 
them all they wanted to see| answered all their questions^ and 
allowed them to vidt the work-rooms and the show-rooms, tlie 
dining-room and the drawing-room ; they also saw most beautiful 
dresdes which were being imide kn Miss Messenger; those who 
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treat there in the monung might see with their own eyes dress- 
maker girls actuallj playing lawn-tennis, if in the afternoon they 
might see an old gentleman reading aloud while the girls worked ; 
they mi&^ht also oDserve that there were flowers in the rooms ; it 
was perfectly certain that there was a piano upstairs, hecause it 
had been seen by many, and the person in the show-room made 
no secret at all that there was dancing in the evening, with songs, 
and reading of books, and other diversioBB. 

The contemplation of these things mostly sent the yitttors 
away in sorrow. The^ did not dance or sing or play, they never 
wanted to dance or sing, lawn-tennb was not played by iluir 
daughters, they did not have bright-covered books to read ; what 
did it mean, giving these things to dressmaker girls P Some of 
them not only resolved not to send their custom to the Aasocia- 
tion, but directed tracts to the house. 

They came, however, after a time, and had their dresses made 
there, for a reason which will appear in the sequeL But at the 
outset they held aloof. 

Far different was the reception f^ven to the institution by the 
people for whose benefit it was designed. When they had quite 
got over their natural suspicion of a strange thing, when the girls 
were found to bring home their pay regularly on a Saturday, when 
the dinner proved a real thing and the hours continued to be 
merciful, wnen the girls reported continuously kind treatment, 
when the evenings spent in the drawing-room were found to be 
delightful, and when other doubts and whisperings about Miss 
JKiennedy's motives,^ intentions, and secret character graduallj^ died 
away, the Ajssociation became popular, and all the needle-girls of 
the place would fain have joined Miss Kennedy. The thing 
which did the most to create the popularity was the permission 



for the girls to hring some of their friends and people on the 
Saturday evening. They 'received' on Saturday evening: they 
were at home : uiey entertained their guests on that night : and, 
though the entertainment cost nothing but the lights, it sdb'n 
became an honour and a pleasure to receive an invitation. Most 
of those who came at first were other girls ; they were shy and 
stood about all arms: then they learned their steps: then thej 
danced : then the weariness wore out of their ejres and the rosea 
came back to their cheeks : they for^t the na^gmgs of the work- 
room, and felt for the first time the joy of their youtL Some of 
them were inclined at first to be rough and bold, but the atmo- 
mhere calmed them ; they either came no more^ or if they came 
tney were quiet; some of them affected a superior and contemp- 
tuous air, not uncommon with * young persons ' when they are 
jealous or envious, but this is a mood easuy cured ; some of them 
were frivolous, but these were also eadly subdued. For always 
with them was Miss Kennedy herself a Juno, their queen, whose 
maimer was so kind, whose smile was so sweet, whose voice waa 
80 soft, whose greeting was so wazm| and yet— yet • • • who 
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eould not be resbted, eyen by the boldest or the most friTolona. 
The first step was not to be afraid of Miss Kennedy : at no sub* 
sequent sta«fe of their acquaintance did any cease to respect her. 

As for Kebekah. she would not come on Saturday eyeningy as 
it was part of her Sabbath \ but Nelly proyed of the greatest use 
in maintaining the decorum and in promoting the spirit of the 
eyeningSy which wanted, it is true, a leader. 

Sometimes the girls' mothers would come, e^edally those 
who had not too many babies; they sat with folded hands and 
wondering eyes, while their daughters danced, while Miss 
Kennedy sang, or Mr. Goslett played his fiddle. Angela went 
Among them, talking in her sympathetic way, and won their con- 
fidence, so that they presently responded and told her all their 
troubles and woe. Or sometmies the fathers would be brought, 
but yeiy seldom came twice. Now and then a brother would 
appear, but it was many weeks before the brothers began to come 
regularly; when they did, it became apparent that there was 
somethibg in the place more attractiye than broUierly duty or the 
loye of dancing. Of course, sweethearts were bound to come 
whether thej liked it or not. There were, at first, many little 
hitches, disagreeable incidents, rebellious exhibitions of temper, 
bad behayiour, mistakes, social sins, and other thinfifs of which the 
chronicler must be mute, because the general result is all that we 
desire to record. And this was satis&ctory. For the first time 
the girls learned that there were joys in life, joys eyen within 
their reach, with a Htde help, poor as they were; joys which 
cost them nothing. Among them were girls of theyery humblest, 
who had the greatest difiicult^ in presenting a decent appearance, 
who liyed in crowded lodgmgs or in poor houses with their 
numerous brothers and sisters: pale-faced girls: heayy-hearted 
girls: joyless maidens, loyeless maidens: girls who m)m lonff 
hours of work, and from want of open air and good food, stooped 
their shoulders and dragged their limbs — ^when Angela saw them 
first, she wished that she was a man to use strong langu^ 
against their employers. How she yiolated all principles of social 
economy, guying dothes^ secretly lending money, yisitmg mothers, 
paying rent, and all without any regara to supply and demand, 
marketable yalue, price current, worth of labour, wages rate, 
ayerages, percentages, interest, capital, commercial rules, theory 
of trade, encouragement of oyer-population, would be too dis- 
graceful to narrate ; indeed, she blusned when she thought of the 
beautiful and heart-warming science in which she had so greatly 
distinguished herself, and on which she trampled daily. Yet if^ 
on the one side, there stood cold science, and, on the other, a 
suffering g^l, it is ridiculous to acknowledge that the g^l always 
won the day. 

Among the girls was one who interested Angela greatly, not 
because she was prett}^ for she was not pretty at all, but plain to 
look upon, and lame, bat because she bore a yeiy hard lot with 
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(Mitience and coimu^ yery beautiful to see. She had a sister who 
was crippled and had a weak back, so that she could not sit up 
long, nor earn much. She had a mother who was growing old 
and weak of sight, so that she could not earn much : she had 9k 
jouDg brother who liyed like the sparrows, that is to say, he ran 
wild in the streets and stole his daily bread, and was rapidly 
rising to the dignity and rank of an habitual criminaL Ha 
seldom, however, came home, except to borrow or beg for money. 
She had a &ther, whose name was never mentioned, so that he 
was certainly an undesirable father, a bad bargain of a father, a 
fether imnossible, viewed in connection with the Fifth Command- 
ment This was the girl who burst into tears when she saw the 
roast beef for the first time. Her tears were caused by a number 
of reasons: first, because she was hungry and her condition was 
low ; secondly, oecause roasted beef to a hungry girl is a thing 
too beautiful ) thirdly, because while she was feasting, her sist^ 
and her mother were starving. The crinpled sister presentiy 
came to the house and remained in it all day. What special 
arrangements were made with Rebekah, the Spirit of Commerce, 
as regards her pay I know not: but she came, did a little work, 
sat or lay down in the drawing-room most of the time; and 
presently, under Miss Kennedy's instruction, began to practise on 
the piano. A workgirl, actually a workgirl, if you please, play- 
ing scales, with a one, two, three, four, one, two, three, four, just 
as if she was a lady living in the Mile End Road or the daugnter 
of a clerk in the brewery T 

Yes : the ^Is who had formerly worked in unhealthy rooms 
till half-past eight now worked in well-ventilated rooms till half- 
Dast six : they had time to rest and run about : they had good 
food: they had cheerful talk: they were encouraged: Captain 
Sorensen came to read to them: in the evening they had a 
delightful room to sit in, where thev could read and talk, or 
dance, or listen. While they read the books which Miss Kennedy 
laid on the table for them, she would play and sing. First, she 
chose simple songs and simple pieces ; and as their taste for music 
grew, so her music improved ; and every day found the drawing 
room more attractive, and the girls more loth to go home. She 
watched her experiment with the keenest interest; the girls were 
certainly growing more refined in manner and in tiiought Even 
Rebekah was sonening daily : she looked on at the dance without 
a shudder, even when the nandsome young workman clasped 
Nelly Sorensen by the waist and whirled her round the room ; 
and she owned that there was music in the world, outside her 
littie chapel, far sweeter than anything tiiey had within it. As 
for NeUy, she simply worshipped. ^^Oiatever Miss Kennedy did 
was rignt and beautiful and perfect in her eyes; nor, in her 
ignorance of the world, did she ponder any more over that first 
difficulty of hers, why a lady, and such a lady, had] come to 
Stepney Grec»n to be a dressmaker. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THX TXFDXB PABSIOV. 

ir L8 always a dangerous thing for two young persons of opposite 
iiexea to live together under the same roof, even when the lady is 
plain and at first nght unattractive, and when the young man is 
stupid. For they get to know one another. Now, so great is the 
beauty of human nature, even in its seoond-rate or thinl-rate pro- 
ductions, that love generally follows when one of the two, by 
confession or unconscious self-betrayal, stands revealed to the 
other. It is not the actual man or woman, you see, who is loved 
— ^it IB the ideal, the posable, the model or type from which the 
specimen is copied, and which it distinctly resembles. But think 
or the danger when the house in which these young people find 
themselves is not a large country house, where many are gathered 
together of like pursuits, but an obscure boarding-house in a 
Society-forgotten suburb, where these two had only each other to 
talk to. Add to this that the^ are both interested in an ezpeii* 
ment of the sreatest delicacy, m which the least false step would 
be fatal. Add, further, the fact that eadi is astonished at the 
other : the one to find in a dressmairer the refinement and all the 
accomplishments of a lady ; the cthei co find in a cabinet-maker 
the distinguishiuff marks of a gentleman; the same way of looking 
at things and talking about them ; the same bearing and the same 
courtesy. 

The danger was even made greater by what seemed a pre- 
ventive, namely, by the way in which at the beginning Angela so 
very firmly put down her foot on the subject of ' keeping company ' : 
there was to be no attempt at love-makmg ; on that understanduu; 
the two could, and did, go about together as much as they please£ 
What followed naturally was that more and more they began to 
consider, each the other, as a problem of an interestiog character. 
Angela observed that the youn^ workman, whom she nad at first 
considered of a frivolous disposition, seemed to be powinff more 
serious in his views of things, and even when he laughed there 
was method in his folly. No men are so solemn, she reflected, as 
the dull of comprehension ; perhaps the extremely serious cha- 
racter of the place in which they lived was making him dull, too. 
It is difficult, certainly, for anyone to go on laughing at Stepney ; 
the children, who begin by iauffhing, like cbil<lren everywhere, 
have to sive up the practice before they are eight years of age, 
because tne streets are so insuflerably dull ; the ffrowii-up people 
never lauffh at all ; when immigrants* arrive from livelier quartersi 
say Man(mester or Sheffield, after a certain time of remdenoe — ^the 
P«riod varies with the meicuzial temperament of the patient^the^ 
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lan^h no more. 'Surely/ thought Angela^ 'be is eettling down, 
he will soon find work ; he wl^l become like other men of bis class; 
and then, no doubt, be will fedl in lo?e with Nelly. Nothing 
could be more suitable. 

£j saying to herself, oyer and oyer again, that this arrange** 
ment should take place, she had got to persuade herself that it 
certainly would. ' Nelly possessed,' she said, ' the refinement of 
manner and nature, without which the young man would be 
^BBTetched ; she was affectionate and sensible ; it would certainly 
Ao very well.' And she was hardly conscious, while she arrangea 
this in her own head, of a certam uneasy feeling in her mind, 
which in smaller creatures mleht haye been called jealousy* 

So far, there had been litfle to warrant the belief that things 
were advancing in the direction she desired. He was not much 
more attentive to Nelly than to any other of her girls : worse still, 
as she reflected with trepidation, there were many symptoms by 
which he showed a preference for quite another person. 

As for Harry, it was useless for him to conceal from himself 
any longer the fact that he was by this time head-over-ears in 
love. The situation ofiered greater temptations than his strength 
could withstand. He succumbed — ^whatever the end might be he 
was in love. 

If one comes to think of it, this was rather a remarkable result 
of a descent into the Lower Regions. One expects to meet in the 
Home of Dull Ugliness things repellent, coarse, enjoying the free- 
dom of Nature, uiirestrained, unconventional. Harr^ found, on the 
oontraiy, the sweetness of Eden, a fair garden of delights, in which 
sat a peerless lady, the Queen of Beauty, a very Venus. All his 
life, that is, since he had begun to think about love at all, he had 
•toutly held and strenuously maintained that it was Use-mqjesUf 
high treason, to love, for a man to throw away — ^he used to say 
* throw away ' — upon a maiden of low degree the passion which 
should be offered to a lad/ — a demoiselle. The position was cer- 
tainly altered, inasmuch as he was no longer of gentle birth. 
Therefore, he argued, he would no longer pretend to the hand of a 
lady. At first he used to make Resolutions, as bravely as a Board 
of Directors : he would arise and flee to the desert—any place 
would be a desert without her : he would get out of temptation : 
he would go back to Piccadilly, and there forget her. Yet he 
remained : yet every day he sought her again ; every day his 
condition became more hopeless : every day he continued to walk 
with her, play duets with her, sing with her, dance with her, argue 
with her, learn from her, teach her, watch over her, and felt the 
sunakiue of her presence, and at meeting and parting touched her 
fingers. 

She was so well educated, he said, strengthening his faith : she 
was so kindl^f and considerate : her manners were so perfect : she 
was so beautiful and graceful : she knew so well how to command* 
that he was oonstzainad to ovm that no lady gf his acquaintance 
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was, or could be, her superior. To call her a dressmaker was to 
ennoble and sanctify the whole craft She should be to that an 
what Cecilia is to musio — ^its patron saint: she should be to him« 
aelf— yet, what would be the end P He smiled ffrimlj, thinking 
ihat there was no need to speculate on the end, when as yet there 
had been no beginning. He could not make a beginning. If ha 
ventured on some shy and modest tentative in the direction of-* 
call it an understanding— she froze. She was always on the watch ; 
she seemed to say, ' Thus far you may presume, but no farther.* 
What did it mean P * Was she really resolyed neyer to receive his 
advances P Did she dislike him P That could hardly be. Was 
she watching him P Was she afraid to trust him P That might 
be. Or was she already engaged to some other fellow — some 
•nperior fellow — ^perhaps with a shop — gracious heavens ! — of his 
own P That might be, though it made him cold to think it pas- 
dble. Or did she have some past history, some unhappy compli- 
cation of the affectionS| whidi made her as cold as Dian P Tnat| 
too, might be. 

The ordinary young man, thrown into the society of half-ft* 
dozen working girls, would have begun to flirt and talk nonsensa 
with all of them together, or with one after the other. Etey 
was not that kind of young man. There is always, by the blessing 
of kind heaven, left unto us a remnant of those who hold womf n 
aacred, and continually praise, worship, and reverence the name of 
love. He was one of those young men. To flirt with a millLnef 
did not seem a delightful thing to him, at any time. And in thia 
case there was anouier reason why he should not behave in the 
manner customary to the would-be Don Juan : it was simply /o 
ie gentHhMnmt\ he was tolerated among them all on a land ol 
unspoken, but understood, parole. Miss Kennedy received him in 
oonndence that he would not abuse her kindness. 

One Sunday afternoon when they were walking together — 
it was in one of the warm days of last September — ^in Victoria 
Park, they had a conversation which led to really important 
things. There are one or two very pretty walks in that garden, 
and though the season was late, and the leaves mostly yellow, 
brown, crimson, or ^Iden, there were still flowers^ and the orna- 
mental water was bright, and the path crowded with people who 
looked happy, because we sun was shining; they had all dined 
plentifully, with co[>ious beer, and the girls had got on their best 
things, and the swains were gallant with a flower in the button- 
hole and a cigar between the lips. There is, indeed, so little 
difference between the rich and tilie poor ; can even Hvde Park 
in the season go beyond the flower and the cigar P £i certain 
tropical lands, the first step in civilisation is to buy a mosquito 
curtain, though your dusky epidermis is as impervious as a croco* 
dile's to the sting of a mosquito. In this reidm of England tha 
first step towards gentility is the twopenny smoke, to which W9 
ding, though it ii made of medkated cabbsge, though it makoa 
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tiie south TKWf the tongae soxe, the lips cracked, the eyes red, 
the nerves sha]^, and the temper short Who would not suffer 
in such a cause r 

It began with a remark of Angela's about his continued 
laxiness. He replied, eyasivelyi that he had intended to take a 
long holiday, in order to look round and consider what was best 
to be done : that he liked holidays : that he meant to introduce 
holidays into the next trade dispute : that his holidays enabled 
him to work a little for Miss Kennedy, without counting his 
lordship, whose Case he had now drawn up : that he was now 
ready for work whenever, he added airily, work was ready for 
him : and that he was not^ in fact, quite sure that Stepney and its 
neighbourhood would prove the best place for him to work out 
his life. 

' I should think,' said Angela, ' that it would be as good a 
place as any you would find in America/ 

' If you tell me to stay, Miss Kennedy,' he replied, with a 
sudden earnestness, ' I will stay/ 

She instantly froze, and chillingly said that if his interests 
required him to go, of course he would go. 

Therefore, Harry, after a few moments' silence, during which 
he battled with the temptation to ^have it out' there and then, 
before all the happy shepherds and shepherdesses of Bethnal 
Green, returned to his original form, and made as if those 
words had not been spoken and that effect not been produced* 
You may notice the same thing with children who have been 
scolded. 

' Did you ever consider. Miss Kennedy, the truly happy con- 
dition of the perfect cabinet-maker F ' 

' No : I never did. Is he happy above his fellows P ' 

'Tour questions betray your ignorance. Till lately — till I 
returned from America — ^I never wholly realised what a superior 
creature he is. Why, in the first place, the cabinet-maker is 
perhaps the only workman who never scamps his work ; he is a 
responsible man : he takes pride in producing a good and honest 
thing. We have no tricks in our trade. Then, if you care to 



' Fray go on ; let me learn all I can.' 

' Then, we were the first to organise ourselves. Our society 
was founded eighty years ago. We had no foolish strike, but we 
just met the employers and told them we were going to arrange 
with them what our share should be : and we mme a book about 
wages — I do not think so good a book has been put together 
this century. Then, we are a respectable lot : you never hear of 
a cabinet-maker in trouble at a police court ; very few of us get 
drunk; most of us read books and papers, and have opinions. 
My cousin Dick has very strong opinions. We are critical about 
amusements, and we prefer Henry Irving to a musi&-hall ; we do 

I 
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not allow Tougli talk in the workshops ; we an moaily mernb^m 
of some Chardi, and we know how to value ouiselves.' 

< I shall know how to value your craft in future/ sud Angeky 
* especially when you are working again.' 

' Yes. I do not want to work in a shopi you know ; but one 
nay get a place, ^rhaps, in one of the railway carriage depdts, 
or a hotel, or a big factory, where they always keep a cabinet*- 
maker in reg^ular pay. My couon Didc — ^Dick the Radical — is 
cabinet-maker in a mangle-factory. I do not know what he 
makes for his mangles, but that is what he is.' 

' I have seen your cousin Tom, when he was rolled in the 
mud and before he led off the hymn and the procession. Tou 
must bring me your cousin Didi.' 

^ Dick is better fun than Tom. Both are terribly in earnest; 
but you wUl find Dick interesting.' 

'Does he walk about on Sunday afternoons P Should we be 
likely to meet him here P ' 

'Oh, no. Dick is forg^g his speech for to-night. He 
addresses the Advanced Club almost every Sunday evening on 
the House of Lords, or the Church, or the Countrv Bumpkin's 
Sutfrage, or the Cape question, or Frotection, or the Nihilists, 
or Ireumd, or America, or something. The speech must be red- 
hot, or his reputation would be lost. So he spends the afternoou 
sticking it into the fiunace, so to speak. It doesn't matter what 
the subject is, always provided that he can lug in the bloated 
aristocrat and the haied Tory. I assure you, Dick is a most inter- 
esting person.' 

' Do you ever speak at the Advanced Club P ' 

< I go there ; l am a member ; now and then I say a word. 
When a member makes a red-hot roeech, brimfbl of insane accu- 
sations, and sits down amid a round of applause, it is pleasant to 
get uf) and set him right on matters of fadL because all the 
enthusiasm is killed when you come to facts. Some of them do 
not love me at the Club.' 

' They are real and in earnest, while you— 

' No, Miss Kennedy, thev are not real, whatever I may be. 
They are quite conventional. The people like to be roused by 
red-hot, scorching speeches ; they want burning questions, intol- 
erable grievances; so the speakers find them or invent them. 
As for the audience, they have had so many sham grievances 
told in red-hot words that they have become callous, and don't 
know of any real ones. The mdignation of the speakers is a 
sham; the enthusiasm of the listeners is a sham; they applaud 
the eloquence, but as for the stuff that is said, it moves them not 
As for his politics, the British workman has got a vi^ue idea 
that things go better for him under the Liberals. When the 
Liberals come in, after making promises by the thousand, and 
when, like their predecessors, they have made the uiiual mess, 
oonfidence is shaken. Then he allows the Gonservaaves, who 
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do not« at all even^ promifle oranges and beef all round, back 
ap;ainy and giyes them another show. As if it matters which 
side is in to the British workman 1 ' 

'And they are not discontented/ asked Angela, 'with their 
own liyes ? ' 

'Not one bit. They don't want to change their own lives. 
Why should they P' 

' All these people in the park to-day/ she continued, ' are they 
working men P^ 

' Yes : some of them : the better sort. Of cour se * Harry 
looked round and surreyed the crowd, ' of course, when you open 
a garden of this sort for the people, the well-dressed come, and 
the ragged stay away and hide. There is plenty of ragged stuff 
round and about us, but it hides. And there is plenty of comfort 
which walks abroad and shows itself. This end of London is the 
home of little industries. Here, for instance, they make the 
things which belong to other things.' 

' That seems a nddle/ said Angela. 

' I mean things like card-boxes, pill-boxes, ornamented boxes 
of all kinds, for confectioners, druggists and drapers ; they make 
all kinds of such things for wholesale houses. Why, there are 
hundreds of trades in Uiis great neglected city of East London, of 
which we know nothing. You see the manufacturers. Here they 
are with their wiyes, and their sons, and their daughters : they ail 
lend a hand, and between them the thing is made.' 

' And are they discontented P ' asked Angela, with persistence. 

'Not they: they get as much happiness as the money will 
run to. At the same time, if the Palace of Delight were once 
built ' 

' Ah ! ' cried Angela, with a sigh. ' The Palace of Delight: 
the Palace of Delight: ^e must haye it: if it is only to make the 
people discontented.' 

They walked home presently, and in the eyening they played 
together, one or two of the girls being present, in the ' drawing- 
roonou' The music softens : Angela repented her coldness of the 
afternoon. When the girls were gone, and they were walking 
side by side beneath moonlight on the quiet green, she made 
shyly a little attempt at compensation. 

'If/ she said, 'you should find work here in Stepney, you 
would be willing to stay P ' 

' I would stay,' he replied, ' if you bid me stay — or go, if you 
bid me go.' 

' I would bid you stay/ she replied, speaking as clearly and as 
firmly as she could^ 'because I like your society and because you 
have been, and will be, I hope, yery helpful to us. But if I bid 
you stay/ she laid her hand upon his arm, 'it must be on no 
misunderstanding.' 

'I am your seryant,' he said, with a little agitation in his yoicei 
*I vnderstand nothing but what you wish me to understand* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

▲ SPLBVOII) OWBB, 

ir wftfl a strange ooincidence that oaly two dajs after thia eon- 
versation with MLn Kennedy, Harry received hia first offer of 
employment 

xt came from the Brewery, and was in the first instance a 
mere note sent by a derk^ inviting 'H. Goslett' to caU at the 
Accountant's Office at ten in the momin}^. The name, standing 
bare and naked by itself without any preliminary title of respect. 
Mister, Master, or Sieur, presented, Harry thought, a very miser- 
able appearance. Perhaps it would be difficult to find a readier 
method of insulting a man than to hurl his own name at his head. 
One may understand how Louis Capet must have felt when thus 
reduced to a plain simplicity. 

< What on earth,' Harry asked, forgetting his trade, 'can they 
want with me ? ' 

In business houses, working men, even of the gentle craft of 
cabinet-making, generally carry with them tools, sometimes wear 
an apron, always have their trousers turned up, and never wear a 
collar — ^using, instead, a red muffler, which keeps the throat 
warmer, and does not so readily show the effects of London fog 
and smoke. Also some of their garments are sometimes made of 
corduroy, and their jackets have bulging pockets, and their hats 
not unfre^uently have a pipe stuck in them. This young working 
man repaired to the trysting-place in the easy attire in which he 
was wont to roam about the bowers of the East End. That is to 
say, he looked like a carelessly dressed gentleman. 

Harry found, at the office, his uncle, Mr. Bunker, who snorted 
when he saw his nephew. 

'What are you doing hereP' he asked. 'Can't you waste 
your time and bring disgrace on a hard-working uncle outside the 
place where he is Imown and respected P ' 

Harry sighed. 

'Few of us,' he said, 'sufficiently respect thdr uncles. And 
with 9uch an uncle — ah I ' 

What more might have passed between them, I know not. 
Fortunately, at this point, they were summoned to the presence 
of the Chief Accountant. 

He knew Mr. Bunker and shook hands with him. 

' Is this vour nephew, Mr. Bunker P ' he asked, looking 
euriouslv at t)ie ver]^ handsome young fellow who stood before 
him with a careless air. 

' Yea, he's my nephew; at leaat, he says bo/ aaid Mr. Bunkai^ 
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smfily. ' PerliapSy sir^ 70a wouldn't mind telling him what job 
want, and letting him go. Then we can get to busineas.' 

* My bufiinesa is wifli both of you/ 

'Both of nap' Mr. Banker looked nneasy. What buainesa 
could that be in which he was connected with his nephew P 

' Perhaps I had better read a portion of a letter received by m« 
yesterday from Miss Messenger. That portion which concerns 
you. Mr. Bunker, is as follows.' 

Kather a remarkable letter had been received at the Brewery 
on the previous day from Miss Messenger. It was remarkabloi 
and^ indeed, disquieting, because it showed a disposition to inter- 
fere in the management of the Great Concern, and the interference 
of a young lady m the Brewery boded ill. 

The Chief Brewer and the Chief Accountant read it together. 
They were a crave and elderly pair, both in their sixties, who had 
been regarded b^ the late Mr. Messenger as mere boys. For he 
was in the eighties. 

' Tes,' said the Chief Brewer, as his colleague read the missive 
with a sigh, ' I know what you would say. It is not the thing 
itself; the thing is a small thing; the man may even be wortn 
his pay ; but it is the spirit of the letter, the spirit, that concerns 
me.' 

'It is the spirit,' echoed the Chief Accountant 

' Either,' said the Chief Brewer, ' we rule here, or we do not*' 

' Certainly,' said the Chief Accountant, * and well put' 

'If we do not,' — ^here the Chief Brewer rapped the middle 
knuckle of the back of his left-hand forefinger with the tip of )^ 
right-hand forefinger, — * if we do not, what then ? ' 

They gazed upon each other for a moment in great sadness, 
having before their eyes a hazy vision in which Miss Messenger 
walked through the Brewerv, putting down the mighty and 
lowering salaries. A grateful reward for long and faithful ser- 
vices I At the thought of it, these two servants in their own eyes 
became patriarchal, as regaids the length of years spent in the 
Brewery, and their long services loomed before them as so devoted 
and so JSuthfdl as to place them above the rewarding power of any 
salary. 

The Chief Aoeotmtant was a tall old gentleman, and he stood 
in a commanding position on the hearth-rug, the letter in one 
hand and a pair of aouble eye-glasses in the other. 

' Ton will see from wnat I am about to read to yon, Mr. 
Bunker,' he began, ' that your services, such as they were, to the 
late Mr. Messenger, will not go unrewarded.' 

Very good, so far ; but what had his reward to do with hie 
BsphewP 

' Ton were a good deal with Mr. Messoager at one time^ I 
lemember, Bfr. Bunker.' 

'I was; a greatdeaL' 
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'Quite so-^oite so ; and yon asdsted himi I believe, with liii 
Kouse property and tenants, and so forth P ' 

*1 did.' Mr. Bunker cleared his throat 'I did, and often 
Mr. Messenger would talk of the reward I was to have when he 
was took.' 

<He left you nothing, howeyer; possibly because he forgot. 
Tou ought, tnerefore, to oe the more grateful to Miss Messenger 
for remembering you; particularly as the young lady has only 
heard of you by some kind of chance.' 

' Has she— nas she— sent something P ' he asked. 

The Chief Accountant smiled mdously. 

* She has sent a very consideraole present indeed.' 

< Ah 1 ' Mr. Bunker's fingers closed as if they were grappling 
with bank notes. 

'Is it,' he asked in trembling accents, — ' is it a cheque P ' 

' I think, Mr. Bunker, that you wiU like her present better 
than a cheque.' 

' There can be nothing better than one of Miss Messenger^s 
cheques,' he replied gallantly. 'Nothing in the world, except 
perhaps one tha^s bigger. I suppose if s notes, then P ' 

* Listen, Mr. Bunker: — 

' ** Considering the various services rendered to my grandfather 
by Mr. Bunker, with whom I believe you are acquainted, in con« 
nection with his property in Stepney and the neighbourhood, I 
am anxious to make him some substantial present. I have ther^ 
fore caused inquiries to be made as to the nest way of doing this. 
I learn that he has a nephew named Henry Gosiett, by trade a 
cabinet-maker," ' here Mr. Bunker made violent efforts to suppress 
emotion, ' " who is out of employment. I propose that he should 
be received into the Brewery, that a shop with all that he wants 
should be fitted up for him, and that he attend dailv, until any- 
thing better offers, to do all that may be reauired in his trade. I 
should wish him to be independent as regaras time of attendance, 
and that he should be paid at the proper rate for piece-work. In 
this way, I hope Mr. Bunker may feel that he has received a 
reward more appropriate to the friendly relations which seem to 
have existed between my grandfather and himself than a mere 
matter of money ; and I am glad to be able to gratify him^ in 
finding honourable employment for one who is, I trust, a aeserving 
young man." 

' Then, Mr. Bunker, there is this why, good heavens I man, 

what is the matter P ' 

For Mr. Bunker was purple with wrath. Three times he 
assayed to speak, three times ne £]iiled« Then he put on his hat 
and fled precipitately. 

' What is the matter with him P ' asked the Chief Accountant. 

The young workman laughed. 

' I believe,' he replied, ' Uiat my uncle expected the cheque.' 

* Well well I ' the Chief Accountant waved his hand. * Th^re 
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U nothing more to be said. Ton will find jour shop ; one of the 
porters wl take you to it; you will have all the oroken things 
that used to be sent out, kept for you to mend^ and — and — all 
that. What we want a cabinet-maker for in the Brewery, I do 
not understand. That will do. Stay — you seem a rather superior 
^d of workman.* 

' I haye had an education/ said Hany, blushing. 

'Good; so long as it has not made you discontented. Re- 
member that W3 want sober and steady men in this place, and 
good work.' 

< I am not certain yet,' said Harry, ' that I shall be able to 
take the place.' 

'Not take the place P Not take a place in Messenger's 
Brewery P Do you Know that eTerybody who conducts himself 
well here is booked for lifeP Do you know what you are 
throwing awayP Not take the place P Why, you may be 
cabinet-maker for the Brewery till tney actually pension you* off,' 

* I am — I am a little uncertain in my designs for the future. 
I must ask for a day to consider.' 

< Take a day. If, to-morrow, you do not present yourself in 
the workshop prepared for you, I shall tell Miss Messenger that 
you have refused her offer.' 

Harry walked away with a quickened pulse. So far he had 
been posturing only as a cabinet-maker. At the outset he had 
no intention of doing more than posture for a while, and then ffo 
back to civilised life with no more difference than that caused by 
the reyelation of his parentage. As for doing work, or taking a 
wage, that was yery, yery far from his mind. Yet now he must 
either accept the place, with the pay, or he must stand confessed 
a humbug. There remained but one other way, which was a 
worse way than the other two. He might, that is to say, refuse 
the work without assigning any reason. He would then appear 
in the character of a lazy ana worthless workman — ^an idle ap- 
prentice, indeed ; one who would do no work while there was 
money in the locker for another day of sloth. With what face 
would he stand before Miss Kennedy, revealed in these — ^his true 
colours P 

It was an excellent opportunity for flight That occurred to 
him. But flight t — and after that last talk with the woman 
whose voice, whose face, whose gr&dousness had so filled his 
head and inflamed his imagination. 

He walked away, considering. 

When a man is very much perplexed, he often does a great 
many little odd things. Thus, Harry began by looking into the 
office where his cousin sat 

Josephus's desk was in the warmest part of the room, near 
the . fire — so much promotion he had received. He sat among 
half-a-dozen lads of seventeen or twenty years of age, who did 
the mechanical work of making entries in the books. This bo 
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did too, and had done eveiy day for forly jeaia. Beside ^ini 
stood a great iron safe where the Dooks were put away at night. 
The door was open. Harry looked in, caaeht the eye of hii 
cousin, nodded encouragingly, and went on his way, his hands 
bk his pockets. 

When he came to Mrs. Bormalack's, he went in there too. and 
found Lord Dayenant anxiously waiting for the conduct of the 
Case to be resumed, in order that he might put up his feet and 
take his morning nap. 

' This is my last morning/ Harry said. * As for your Oase, 
old boy, it is as complete as I can make it, and we had bettef 
send it in as soon as we can, unless you can find any more 
eyidence.' 

'No— no/ said his lordship, who found this familiarity a 
leUef after the stately enjoyment of the title, Hhere will be 
no more eyidence. Well, if there's notldng more to be done, Mr. 
Goslett, I think I will' — here he lifted his feet — ^'and if you set 
Clara Martha, tell her that— that ' 

Here he fell asleep. 

It was a^Qst the rules to yisit the Dressmakers^ Association 
in the mormng or afternoon. Harry therefore went to the room 
where he had fitted his lathe, and oegan to occupy himself with 
the beautiful cabinet he was making for Miss Kennedy. But ho 
was restless : he was on the eye of a yery important step. To 
take a place ; to be actually paid for piece-work ; is, if you j^ease, 
a yery different thing from pretending to haye a trade. 

Was he prepared to giye up the life of culture P 

He sat down and thought what sudi a surrender would mean. 

First^ there would be no club : none of the pleasant dinners 
at the ktde tables with one or two of his own mends : no easy 
chair in the smoking-room for a wet afternoon : none of the talk 
with the men who are actually in the ring — ^political, literary, 
artistic, and dramatic: none of the pleasant consciousness that 
you are behind the scenes, which is enjoyed by so many young 
fellows who belong to good dubs. The dub in itself would be 
a great thing to surrender. 

Next, there would be no sodety. 

He was at that age when sodety means the presence of 
beautiful girls : therefore, he loyed society, whether m the form 
of a dance, or a dinner, or an at-home, or an afternoon, or a garden 
party, or any other gathering where jpXxmg^ people meet and 
exchange those ideas which they fondly imagine to be original. 
Well, he must neyer think any more of sodety. That was dosed 
to him. 

Next, he must giye up moot of the accomplishments, graces, 
arts, and skill which he had acquired by dint of great assiduity 
and much practice. Billiards, at which he could hold his own 
against most ; fendng^, at which he was capable of becoming • 
pipofeasov ; shooting, in whidi ho was ready to challenge any 
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American; riding; the talking of different languages; what 
would it help him now to be a master in these arts P They must 
all go; for the future he would have to work nine hours a day 
for tenpence an hour, which is two pounds a week, allowing for 
Saturday afternoon. There would simply he no time for prac- 
tisinff any single one of these things, even if he could afford the 
purchase of the instruments requir^. 

A^^ : he would have to meve and disappoint the kindest 
man in the whole world — Lord Jocelyn. 

I think it speaks well for this young man that one thing did 
not trouble him — ^the question of eating and drinMng. He would 
dine no more ; working men do not dine ; they stoke. He would 
drink no more wine : well, Harry always considered beer a most 
excellent and delicious beverage, particularly when you get it 
unadulterated. 

Could he give up aL these things P He did not conceive it 
possible, you see, that a man should go and become a workman, 
leceiviDg a wage and obeying orders, and afterwards resume his 
old place among gentlemen, as if nothing had happened. Indeed, 
It would require a vast amount of explanation. 

Then he began to consider what he would get if he remained. 

One thing only would reward him. He was so far ^ne in 
love, that for this girl's sake he would renounce everything and 
become a workman indeed. 

He could not work : the qidet of the room oppressed him : 
he must be up and moving while this struggle went on. 

Then he thought of his unde Bunker and laughed, remem« 
bering his diflcomfiture and wrath. WMle he was laughing the 
dcor opened, and the very man appeared. 

He had lost his purple hue, and was now, in fact, rather pale, 
and his cheeks looked flabby. 

' Nephew,' he said huskily, 'I want to talk to yon about thia 
thing ; give over sniggerin', and talk serious now/ 

< Let us be serious.' 

'This is a most dreadful mistake of Miss Messenger's: you 
know at first I thought it must be a ioke. That was why I went 
away ; men of my age and re8]^ectability don't like jokes. But 
it was no joke. I see now it is just a mere dreadml mistake, 
which you can set right' 

<HowcanIsetitriffhtP' 

'To be sure, I could do it myself, vaiy eamly. I have only 
got to write to her, and tell her that you've got no character, ana 
nobody knows if you know your trade.' 

'I don't think that would do, because I might write aa 
weU ' 

'The best plan would be for you to refuse the situation and 
go away again. Look here, boy : you come from no one knowa 
where; you live no one knows how; you don't do any work— 
my impression is^ you don't want any ; and you've only come to 
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fee what jou can boizow or steaL Thaf a mj opinion. NoW| 
don't lefs anrue, but jast listen. If youll go away quietlji 
without any fius, just tellinff them at uie Brewery that yonVe 
got to ffo, ill give you— yea-l'll give you— twenty pounds down I 

' Very liberal indeed I But I am afraid * 

* I'll make it twenty-five. A man of spirit can do anything 
with twenty-five poundu down. Why, he might go to the other 
end of the world. If I were you Fd go there. Lam openings 
there for a lad of spirit — large openings! Twenty-five pounds 
down, on the naiL' 

' It seems a generous ofier, still ' 

'Nothing/ Mr. Bunker went on, 'has gone well since vou 
came. There's this dreadful mistake of Miss Messenger's ; uien 
that Miss Kennedy's job. I didn't make anything out of thai 

compared with what I miffht, and there's the ^ He stopped 

because he was thinking of the houses. 

* 1 want you to go/ he added, almost plaintively. 

'And that^ very much^ is one of the reasons why I want to 
stay. Because, you see, you have not yet answered a question of 
mine. What did you get for me when you traded me away P ' 

For the second time his question produced a very remarkable 
effect upon the good man. 

When he had gone, damming the door behind him, Hanj 
smiled sweetiy. 

' I know/ he said, ' that he has done " something/' as they call 
it. Bunker is afraid. And I — ^yes — I shall find it out and terrifj 
him still more. But, in order to find it out, I must stay. And if 
I stay^ I must be a workman. And wear an apron! And a 
brown-paper cap! No. I draw the line above aprons. No coih 
sideration shall induce me to wear an apron. Not even — ^no — not 
if die were to make the apron a condition of marriage.' 



CHAPTER XVL 

HABBT'S DECI8I0B. 

Hb spent the afternoon wandering about the streets of Stepney, 
full of the new thought that here might bs his future home. Tlus 
reflecticm made him regard the place from quite a novel point of 
view. As a mere outsider, he had looked upon the {dace criti- 
callv, with amusement, with pity, with horror (in rainy weather^ 
with wonder (in sunshinv oays). He was a spectator, whiis 
before his eyes were played as many littie comedies, comediettasi 
or tragedies, or melodramas as there were inhabitants. But no 
farces, he remarked, and no burlesques. The life of industry con- 
tains BO elements of farce or of burlesque. But if he took ttab 
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dedflive step he would have to look upon the East End firom 
an ineide point of view ; he would be himself one of the actors^ he 
would play his own little comedj. Therefore he must introduce 
the emotion of sympathyi and suppress the critical attitude alto- 
gether. 

There was once an Earl who went away and became a sailor 
before the mast; he seems to haye enjoyed sailoring better than 
legislating, but was, by accident, ingloriously drowned while so 
engaged. There was also the Honourable Timothy Clitheroe 
Davenant, who was also supposed to be drowned, but in reality 
exercised until his death, and apparently with happiness, the cran 
of wheelwright There was another unfortunate nobleman, well 
known to fame, who became a butcher in a colony, and Uked it. 
Precedents enough of voluntary descent and eclipse, to say nothing 
of the inyolunta^ obscurations, as when an hnigr6 haa to teach 
dancing, or the son of a Koyal Duke was fain to become a village 
schoolmaster. These historical parallels pleased Harrv's fwcy 
imtil he recollected that he was himself only a son of the people 
and not of noble descent, so that they really did not bear upon nis 
case, and he could find not one single precedent in the whole of 
history paraUel with himself. 'Mine,' he said, formulating the 
thing, 'is a very remarkable and unusual case. Here is a man 
brought up to believe himself of gentle birth, and educated as a 
gentleman^ so that there is nothing in the most liberal training of 
a gentleman that he has not^ learned, and no accomplishment 
which becomes a gentleman that he has not acquired. Then he 
learns that he is not a gentleman by birth, and that he is a 
pauper ; wherefore, why not honest work P Work is noble, to be 
sure, especially if you get the kind of work you like, and please 
yourself about the time of doing it; nothing could be a more 
noble spectacle than that of myself working at a lathe for nothing, 
in the old davs ; would it be quite as noble at the Brewery, doing 
piece-work P' 

These reflections, this putting of the case to himself, this grand 
dubiety, occupied the whole afteraoon. When the evening came, 
and it was time for him to present himself in the drawing-room, 
he was no further advanced towards a decision. 

The room looked bright and restful ; wherever Angela went, 
she was accompanied and surrounded by an atmosphere of refine- 
ment. Those who conversed with her hecame infected with her 
culture ; therefore, the place was like anv drawing-room at the 
West End, save for the furniture, which was nmple. Ladies 
would have noticed, even in such little things, in the way in 
which the gbls sat and carried themselves, a note of difference. 
To Harry ttiese minutias were unknown, and he saw only a room- 
fdll of girls quietly happy and apparently well-bred : some were 
reading; some were talKing; one or two were 'making' some- 
thing for themselves, though their busy fingers had been at work 
ftll day. Nelly and Miss Kennedy were listening to the Captaiui 
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who was telHng a yam of liis old East Indiaman. The three 
made a pretty grouj^i Miss Kennedy seated on a low stool at the 
Captain's knee, while the old man leaned forward in his arm- 
chair, his daughter beside him watching, in her affectionate and 
pretty way, the face of her patron. 

The ^uiet peaceful air of the room, the happy and contented 
faces which before had been so harassed and worn, struck the 
young man's heart Part of this had been his doing ; could he go 
away and leaye the brave g^rl who headed the litUe enterprise to 
the tender mercies of a Bunker F The thought of what ne was 
throwing up — the club life, the art life, the literary life, the 
holiday time^ the delightful roving in foreign lands which he 
should enjoy no more — ^all seemed insignificant considered beside 
this hayen of rest and peace in the troubled waters of the East 
End« He was no philanthropist ; the cant of platforms was in- 
tolerable to him; yet he was thinking of a step which meant 
giving up of his own happiness for that of others : with, of course, 
the constant society of the woman he loved. Without that com- 
pensation the sacrifice would be impossible. 

Miss Kennedy looked up and nodded to him kindly, motioning 
him not to interrupt the story, which the Captain presently finished. 

Then thejy had a little music and a little playing, and there was 
a little dancing — all just as usual ; a quiet, pleasant evening ; and 
they went away. 

* You are eolent to-ni^ht, Mr. Qoslett,' sdd Angela, as they 
took their customary walk in the quiet little garden caJled Stepney 
Qreen. 

* Tea. I am like the parrot ; I think the more.' 
' What is in your mind P ' 

'This: I have had an ofier— an offer of work— from the 
Brewery. Miss Messenger herself sent the offer, which I am to 
accept, or to refuse, to-morrow morning.' 

* An offer of work ? I congratulate you. Of course you will 
accept ? ' She looked at him ^arply, even suspiciously. 

* I do not know.' 

' Yon have forgotten,' she said— in other girls the words and 
the tone of her voice would have sounded like an encouragement — 
* you have forgotten what you said only last Sunday evening.' 

'No, I have not forgotten. What*I said last Sunday eveninff 
only increases my embarrassment I did not expect then — ^I did 
not think it possible that any work here would he offered to me.' 

' Is the pay insufficient P ^ 

'No ; the pay is to be at the usual market rate.' 

'Are the hours too longP ' 

'I am to please myseft It seems as if the young lady had 
done her best to make me as independent as a man who works 
tat money can be.' 

' Yet you hesitate. Why P ' 

He was olent; thinking what he should tell her. The whole 
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drath would liaye been best; but then, one so seldom tells tlM 
whole truth about anything, far less about oneself. He could not 
tell her that he had l>een masquerading all the time, after so many 
protestations of being a real working man. 

< Is it that you do not like to make friends among the East 
£nd workmen P^ 

'No.' He could answer this with truth. 'It is not that. 
The working men here are better than I expected to find them. 
They are more sensible, more self-reliant, and less dangerous. To 
be sure, they profess to entertain an unreasoning dislike for rich 
people, and, I belieye, think that their lives are entirely spent over 
oranges and skittles. I wish they had more knowledge of books, 
and could be got to think in some elemental fashion about Art I 
wish they had a better sense of beauty, and I wish they could be 
persuaded to cultivate some of the graces of life. You shall teach 
them, Miss Kennedy. Also, I wish that tobacco was not their only 
solace. I am veiy much interested in them. That is not the 
reason.' 

' If you please to tell me—' she said. 

' Well then '—he would tell that fatal half-truth,—' the reason " 
is this: you know that I have had an education above what 
Fortune intended for me when she made me the son of Sergeant 
Goslett.' 

' I know/ she replied. ' It was my case as well ; we are com- 
panions in this great happiness.' 

' The man who conferred this benefit upon me, the best and 
kindest-hearted man in the world, to whom I am indebted for 
more than I can tell yoa, is willing to do more for me. If I 
please, I may live with him, in idleness.' 

* You may live in idleness P That must be indeed a tempting 
offer!' 

' Idleness,' he replied, a little hurt at her contempt for what 
certainly was a temptation for him, ' does not always mean doing 
nothinff.' 

' What would you do, then ? ' 

'There is the life of culture and art ^ 

' Oh, no 1 ' she replied. ' Would you reall;^ like to become one 
of those poor creatures who think they lead lives devoted to art P 
Would you like to grow silly over blue china, to quarrel about 
colour, to worship Form in poetry, to judge everything by the 
narrow rules of the latest pedantic fashion p' 

* You know this art world, then ? ' 

' I know something of it, I have heard of it. Never mind me, 
think of yourself. You would not, you could not, condenm your- 
self to such a life.' 

'Not to such a life as you j^cture. But, consideri I am offered 
a life of freedom instead of servitude.' 

'Servitude! Why, we are all servants one of the other. 
Society is like the human body, in which all the limbs belong to 
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•ach other. There mufit be rich and poor, idlen and workers ; we 
depend one upon the other; if the rich do not work with and for 
the ^oor, retribution falls upon them. The poor must work for 
the rich, or they will starre ; poor or rich, I tnink it is better to 
be poor; idler or worker, I know it is better to be worker.' 

He thought of Lord Jocelyn: of the pleasant chambers in 
Piccadilly : of the dub : of his own friends : of society : of little 
dinners; of stalls at the theatre: of suppers amonff actors an^ 
actresses : of artists and their smoking parties : of the men who 
write, and the men who talk, and the men who know eyerybody, 
And are full of stories : of his riding, and hunting, and shooting : 
of his fencing, and billiards, and cards. 

All these things passed through his brain swiftly, in a moment. 
And then he thought of the beautiful woman beside him, whoise 
voice was the sweetest music to him that he had ever heard. 

*You must take the offer,' she went on, and her words fell 
upon his ear like the words of an oracle to a Greek in doubt. 
< Work at the Brewery is not hard. You will have no taskmaster 
set over you; ^ou are free to go and come, to choose your own 
time : there will be, in so great a place there must be, work, quite 
enough to occupy your time. Give up yearning after an idle life, 
and work in patience.' 

' Is there anything,' he said, ' to which you could not per- 
suade me P ' 

' Oh, not for me ! ' she replied impatientiy. * It is for yourself. 
You have your life before you, to throw away or to use. Tell 
me—' she hesitated a little ; 'you have come back to your own kith 
and kin, after many yeus* They were strange to you at first, all 
these people of the tSast End — ^your own people. Now that yon 
know them, should you like to go away from them, altogether 
away, and forget them P Could you desert them P You know, if 
you go, that you will desert them, for between this end of London 
and uie ether there is a great gulf fixed, across which no one ever 
passes. You will leave us altogether if you leave us now.' 

At this point Harry felt the very strongest desire to make it 
clear that what concerned him most would be the leaving her, but 
he repressed the temptation, and merely remarked that if he did 
desert his kith and Jdn, they would not ree^ret him. His uncle 
Bunker, he explained, had even offered him five-and-twenty 
pounds to go. 

' It is not that you have done anything, you know, except to 
help us in our little experiment,' said An^la. ' But it is what 
you may do, what you shall do, if you remain*' 

^matcanldoP' 

'You have knowledge; yoa have a voice; yon have • quick 
eye and a ready tongue: you could lead, vou could preside* 
Oh, what a career you might have before you I ' 

< You think too well of me, Miss Kennedy, I am a very laiy 
and Worthless kind of man,' 
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' N<k' She shook her head and smiled. * I know you hettex 
than you know yourself. I have watched you for these months. 
And then, we must not forget, there i& our Falace of Delight 

^ Are we millionaires P ' 

< Why, we have already hegun it. There is our drawing-room; 
it is only a few weeks old, yet see what a difference there is 
already. The g^ls are happy ; their finer tastes are awakened : 
their natural yearnings after things delightful are partly satisfied ; 
they laugh and sing now; they run about and play. There is 
already something of our dream realised. Stay with us, and we 
shall see the zest.^ 

He made an effort and again restrained himsel£ 

'I stay, then,' he said, 'for your sake — ^because you command 
me to stay.' 

Ilad she done well? She asked herself the question in the 
shelter of her bedroom, with great doubt and anxiety. This young* 
workman, who might if he chose be a — ^well, yes — a gentleman — 
<;^uite as good a gentleman as most of the men who pretend to the 
title — was ^oing to give up whatever prospects he haa in the world, 
at her biddmg, and for her sake 1 Yet, what he wished was im- 
possible. 

What reward, then, had she to offer him that would satisfy 
him P Nothing. Stay, he was only a man. One pretty face was 
as good as another ; he was struck with hers for the moment. 
She would put him in the way of being attracted by another. 
Tes ; that would do. This settled in her own mind, she put the 
matter aside, and, as she was very sleepy, she only murmured to 
herself, as her eyes dosed, 'Nelly Sozensen.' 



CHAPTER XVn. 

WHAT LORD JOCELTIT THOrOHT. 

Thb subject of Angela's meditations was not where she thought 
him, in his own bedroom. When he left his adviser, he did not 
go in at once, but walked once or twice up and down the pavement, 
thinking. What he had promised to do was nothing less than to 
reverse, altogether, the whole of his promised life; and this is no 

gl^ht matter^ even if you do it for love's sweet sake. And Miss 
ennedy, being no longer with him, he felt a little chilled from 
the first enthusiasm. Presently he looked at his watch: itwai 
sdll early; only half-past ten. 

'There is tiie chance,' he said. 'It is only a chance. He 
generally comes back somewhere about this time.' 

There are no cabs at Stepney, but there are tramways which go 
j[uite as &8t, and, besides, give one the opportunity of exchanging 
ideas on eurrent topics with one's trayelling companions. Hanf 
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Jumped into one, and sat down between a biboloof old genHenmiL 
who said he liyed in Fore Street, but had for the moment mialidd 
all his other ideasi and a ladj who talked to herself as she carried 
a bundle. She was rehearsing something dramatic, a monologua, 
in which she was ' ^ving it ' to somebody unknown. And she waa 
so much under the influence and emotion of imagination that the 
joung man trembled lest he might be mistaken for uie person 
addressed. Howeyer, happily, the lady so hx restrained herself^ 
and Aldgate was reached in peace. There he took a hansom 
and drove to Piccadilly. 

The streets looked strange to him after his three months* 
absence ; the lights, the crowds on the pavements, so different from 
the East End crowd ; the rush of the carria^ and cabs taking the 
people home from the theatre, filled him with a strange longing. 
He nad been asleep ; he had had a dream ; there was no Stepney; 
there was no Whitechapel Road : a strange and wondrous dream. 
Miss Kennedy and her damsels were only part of this vision. A 
beautiful and delightful dream. He was back again in Piccadilly, 
and all was exactly as it always had been. 

So flu all was exactly the same, for Lord Jocelyn was in his 
chamber, and alone. 

* You are come back to me, Harry P ' he said, holding the young 
man's hand j 'you have had enough of your cousins and the worthy 
Bunker. Sit down, boy. I heard your foot on the stairs. I have 
waited for it a long time. Sit down and let me look at yon. To- 
morrow you shall tell me all your adventures.' 

'It M comfortable,* siud Harry, taking his old chair and one of 
his guardian's ci^ettes. 'Yes, Pic(»dilly tf better, in some 
respects, than WhitechapeL' 

'And there ii more comfort the higher up you dimb, eh P ' 

'Certainly, more comfort. There is no^ I am sure, such an 
easy chair as this east of St. Paul's.' 

Then they were silent, as becomes two men who know what 
is in each other's heart, and wait for it to be said. 

' You look well/ said Harry presently. ' Where did you spend 
the summer P' 

' Mediterranean. Yacht. Partridges.' 

' Of course. Bo you stay in London long P' 

And so on. Playing with the talk, and postponing the in- 
evitable. Hany learned where everybody had been, and who was 
engaged, and who was married, and bow one or two had joined 
the majority since his departure. He also heard the latest scandaL 
and the current talk, and what had been done at the Club, ana 
who had been black-balled, with divers small bits of information 
about people and things. And he took up the talk in the (dd 
manner, and fell into the old attitude of mind quite naturally, and 
as if there had been no break at all. Presently the clock pointed 
to one, and Lord Jocelyn rose. 

' We will talk again to-morrow, Hany my boy, and the d*y 
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after tomonow. and many days after that I am glad to hayo 
you back again.^ He laid his hand upon the young man's shoulder. 

' Do not go just yet,' said Harry^ blushii^f and feeling guilty^ 
because he was going to inflict pam on one who loved him, * I 
cannot talk with you to-morrow.' 

'WhynotP' 

'Because^-flit down again and listen — ^because I have made up 
my mind to join my kith and kin altogether and stay among them.' 

' What ? Stay among them ? ' 

^ You remember what you told me of your motive in taking me. 
You would bring up a boy of the people like a gentleman. You 
would educate him in all that a gentleman can learn, and then you 
would send him back to his fhends, whom he would make ai&< 
contented, and so open the way for civilisation.' 

* I said so— did 1 P Yes ; but there were other things, Harry. 
You forget that motives are always mixed. There was affection 
for my brave sergeant and a desire to help his son ; there were all 
sorts of things. Besides, I expected that you would take a rough 
kind of polSh only — like nidcel, you know, or pewter — ^and you 
turned out real silver. A gentleman, I thought, is bom, not made. 
This proved a mistake. I'ne puddle blood would show, I expected : 
which was prejudice, you see, because there is ^o such tnin? as 
puddle blooa. Besides, I thought you would be stupid and slow 
to pick up ideas, and that you would pick up only a few ; supposing 
in my ignorance, that all persons not ^ bom/' as the Germans say, 
must be stupid and slow.' 

'And I was not stupid P' 

^ You P The brightest and cleverest lad in the whole world — 
you stenped into the place I made for you as if you had been bom 
for it. Now tell me why you wish to step out of it.' 

'Like ^ou, sir, I have many motives. Fartiy, I am greatly 
interested m my own people ; partiy, I am interested in the place 
itself and its wavs : partly, I am told, and I believe, that there U 
a great deal which I can do there— do not laugh at me.' 

' I am not laughing, Harry ; I am only astonished. Yes, you 
are changed : your eyes are different, your voice is different Go 
on, my boy.' 

' I do not think there is much to say— I mean, in explanation. 
But of course I understand— it is a part of the thing — ^that if I 
stay among them I must be independent I could no longer look 
to your bounty, which I have accepted too long. I must work for 
my living.' 

' WorkP And what will you doP' 

' I know a lot of thin^ but somehow they are not wanted at 
Stepney, and the only thmg by which I can make money seems t6 
be my lathe — I have become a cabinet-maker.' 

'Heavens! You have become a cabinet-maker P Do yo« 
actually mean, Hairy, that you are going to work— with yo«> 
hands — ^for money P' 

K 
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* Tea; with my hands. I shall be paid for mj work; I shhU 
dye by my work. The puddle blood, you see.' 

^ No, no/ said Lord Jocelyn, < there is no proof of puddle blood 
b being indenendent. But think of the discomfort of it' 

' I baye tnought of the discomfort It is not reidly so yery 
bad. What is your idea of the life I shall haye to liye r 

'Why/ said Lord Joceljrn, with a shudder, 'you will rise at 
six ; you will go out in worHng clothes, cimrying your tools, and 
with your apron tied round and tucked up like a missionary bishop 
on his way to a confirmation. You will find yourself in a work- 
shop full of disagreeable people, who pick out unpleasant adjectiyea 
and tack them on to eyeiythmg, and whose yiews of life and habits 
are — well, not your own. You will haye to smoke pipes at a 
street comer on Sundays; your tobacco will be bad; you will 
drink bad beer — Harry 1 the contemplation of the thing is too 
painful/ 

Harry laughed. 

* The reality is not quite so bad/ he said. ' Cabinet-makers are 
excellent fellows. And as for myself, I shall not work in a shop, 
but alone. I am ofiered the post of cabinet-maker in a great place 
where I shall haye my own room to myself, and can please my 
own conyenience as to my hours. I shall earn about tenpence as 
hour, say seyen shillinffs a day, if I keep at it.' 

< If he keeps at it,^ murmured Lord Jocelyn, ' he will make 
seyen shillinp;8 a day.' 

'Dinner m the middle of the day, of course/ Hany went on, 
with a cheerful smile. 'At the East End eyeiybody stokes at 
one. We haye tea at fiye and supper when we can get it A 
simpler life than yours/ 

'This is a programme of such extreme misery/ said Lord 
Jooelyn, ' that your explanations are quite insufficient Is there^ I 
xronder, a woman in the case P ' 

Hairy blushed yiolently. 

' There is a woman, then ? ' said his guardian, triumphantly, 
' There always is. I might haye guessed it from the beginning. 
Cone, Harry, tell me aU about it Is it serious? Is she — can 
she be— at wTiitechapel— a lady P ' 

' Yes,' said Harry, ' it is quite true. There is a woman, and I 
am in loye with her. She b a dressmaker/ 

'OhI' 

^Andakdy.' . 

Lord Jocelyn said nothinff. 

' A lady/ Harry repeated the words, to show that he knew 
what he was saying. ' But it is no use. She won't listen to me/ 

'That is more remarkable than your two last statements!. 
Many men haye fallen in loye with dressmakers; some drese- 
makers haye acquired partially the manners of a lady; but that 
any dressmaker should refuse tne honourable attentions of a hand* 
^— ^ young fellow like jou, and a gentleman, ii inconceiyabW 
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'A cabinet-maker, not a gentleman. But do not let ns talk of 
her, if you please.' 

Then Lord Jocelyn proceeded, with such eloquence as was at 
his command, to draw a picture of what he was throwing awaj 
compared with what he was accepting. There was a uniTersal 
feeling, he assured his ward, of sympathy with him ; eyerybody 
felt that it was rough on such a man as himself to find that he 
was not of illustrious descent ; he would take his old place in 
society, all his old friends would welcome him back among them, 
with much more to the same purpose. 

It was four o'clock in the morning when their conversation 
ended, and Lord Jocelyn went to bed sorrowful, promising to 
lenew his arguments in the morning. As soon as he was gone, 
Harry went to his own room and put together a few little trifles 
belonging to the past which he thought he should like. Then he 
wrote a letter of farewell to his guardian, nromising to report 
himself from time to time, with a few woras of ^atltnde and 
affection. And then he stole quietly down the stairs and found 
himself in the open street. Like a school-boy, he had run away. 

There was nobody left in the streets. Half-past four in the 
morning is almost the quietest time of any ; eyen the burglar has 
gone home, and it is too early for anything but the market-garden 
carts on their way to Covent Garden. He strode down Piccadilly, 
and across the silent Leicester Square into the Strand. He passed 
through that remarkable thoroughfare, and, by way of Fleet 
Street, where eyen the newspaper offices were deserted, the leader*- 
writers and the editor and the sub-editors all gone home to bed, to 
St. Paul's. It was then a little after fiye, and there was already 
a stir. An occasional foot-fall along the principal streets. By the 
time he got to the Whitechapel Road there were a good many up 
and about, and before he reached Stepney Green tibe day^s work 
was beginning. The night had gone ana the sun was rising, for 
it was six o'clock and a cloudless morning. At ten he presented 
Vmself once more at the accountant's office. 

« Well? 'asked the Chief. 

' I am come,' said Harry, ' to accept Miss Messenger's offer.' 

'Yon seem pretty independent Howeyer, that is the way 
with you working men nowadays. I suppose you don't eyen 
pretend to feel any gratitude P ' 

' I don't pretend? said Harry, pretty hotty, * to answer questioDfi 
outside the work I naye to do.' 

The Chief looked at him as if he could, if he wished, and was 
not a Christian, annihilate him. 

' Go, young man,' he said presently, pointing to the door, * go 
to your work. Rudeness to his betters a working man coneddera 
due to himself, I suppose. Go to your work.* 

Harry obeyed without a word, being in such a rage that he 
could not speak. When he reached his workshop, he found 
waiting to be mended an office-stool with a broker leg, I regret 
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to report that this unha|)fnr stool immediatel j became a stool with 
four oroken legs and a kicked-oat seat. 

Hany was for the moment too strong for the furniture. 

Not eyen the thought of Miss Kennedy's approbation could 
bring him comfort. He was an artisan, he worked by the piece, 
that was nothing. The galling thing was to realise that he must 
now behave to certain classes with a semblance of respect, because 
now he had his * betters.' 

The da^ before, he was a gentleman who had no ^betters.' 
He was enriched by this additi<Mi to his possessions, and yet he was 
DotgratefiiL 



CHAPTER XVm. 

THE PALACE OF DELieHT. 

Thebb lies on the west and south-west of Stepney Green a tri- 
angular district, consisting of an irregular four-sided ^g^^ — what 
Euclid beautifully cidls a trapezium— formed by the Whitechapel 
Koad, the Commercial Road, Stepney Green and High Street, or 
Jlamaica Street, or Jubilee Street, whichever you please to call 
your frontier. This favoured spot exhibits in perfection all the 
leading features which characterise the great Joyless City. It is, 
in fact, the heart of the East End. Its streets are mean and 
without individuality or beauty ; at no season and under no con- 
ditions can ihey ever be picturesque; one can tell, without 
inquiring, that the lives led in those houses are all after the same 
model, and that the inhabitants have no pleasures. Everything 
that goes to make a city, except the means of amusement, is to b« 
found here. There are churches and chapels— do not the blackened 
ruins of Whitechapel Church stand hereP There are superior 
' seminaries' and 'academies,' names which linger here to show 
where the yearning after the genteel survives ; there is a Board 
School, there is the great London Hospital, there are almshouseSi 
there are even squares in it — Sidney Square and Bedford Square, 
to wit — ^but there are no gardens, avenues, theatres, art galleriefl^ 
libraries, or any kind of amusement whatever. 

The leading thoroughfare of this quarter is named Oxford 
street, which runs nearly all the way from the New Road to 
Stepney Church. It begins well with some breadth, a church and 
a few Ijrees on one idde, and almshouses with a few trees on the 
other. This promise is not kept; it immediately narrows and 
becomes like the streets which branch out of it, a double row of 
little two-storied houses, all alike. Apparently they are all fur- 
nished alike ; in each jpound-floor front there are the red curtaina 
and the white blind of respectabUity, with the little table bearing 
something, either a basket of artificial flowers, or a big Bible, or a 
vase, or a case of stuffed biida from foreign parts to mark the 
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centility of tlie family. A little farther on, the houses begin to 
have small balconies on the first floor, and are even more genteeL 
The streets which run off north and south are like unto it but 
meaner. Now, the really sad thing about this district is that the 
residents are not the starving cli^, or the vicious class, or the 
drinking class ; they are a well-to-do and thriving people, yet they 
desire no happiness, they do not feel the lack of joy, they live in 
meanness and are contented therewith. So that it is emphatically 
a representative quarter, and a type of the East End generally, 
which is for the most part respectable and wholly dull, and per- 
fectly contented never to know what pleasant strolling and resting- 
places, what delightful interests, wnat varied occupation, what 
Bweet diversions there are in life. 

As for the people, the^ follow a great variety of trades. There 
are ' travelling drapers ' m abundance ; it is, in fact, the chosen 
quartier of that romantic following ; there are a good many steve- 
dores, which betrays the neighbourhood of docks ; there are some 
who follow the mysterious calling of herbalist, and I believe you 
could here still buy the materials for those now forgotten deli- 
cacies, saloop and tansy pudding. You can, at least, purchase 
medicines for any disease under the sun if you know tne right 
herbalist to go to. One of them is a medium as well ; and if you 
call on him, vou may be entertained by the artless prattle of the 
* sperruts,* of whom he knows one or fwo. They ciul themselves 
all sorts of names— such as Peter, Paul, Shakespeare, Napoleon, 
and Byron — ^but in reality there are only two of them, and they 
are bad actors. Then there are cork-cutters, 'vmie merchants' 
engineers ' — ^it seems rather a grand thing for a wine merchant, 
above all other men, to want an engineer ; novelists do not want 
engineers — sealing-wax manufacturers, workers in shellac and zinc^ 
sign-painters, heraldic painters, coopers, makers of combs, iron- 
hoops, and sun-blinds, pewterers, feather-makers — they only pre- 
tend to make feathers ; what they really do is to bu^ them, or to 
pluck the birds, and then arrange the feathers and tnm them ) but 
they do not reaUy make them — ship-modellers, a small but 
haughty race ; mat-dealers, who never pass a prison vrithout using 
bad language, for reasons which many who have enjoyed the 
comforts of a prison will doubtless understand. There are also a 
lar^e quantity of people who call themselves teachers of music. 
This may be taken as mere pride and ostentatious pretence, because 
no one wants to learn music in this country, no one ever plays any 
music, no one has a desire to hear any. If any one called and 
asked for terms of tuition, he would be courteously invited to go 
away, or the professor would be engaged, or he would be out ot 
town. In the same way, a late learned professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge was reported alwajs to have important 
buoness in the country if an Aran came to visit the colleges. But 
what a lift above the stevedores, pewterers, and feather pretendon 
to be a professor of music I 
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Ancela would plant her Palace in this region, the most fitting 
place, because the most dreary ; because here there exists nothing, 
absolutely nothing, for the imagination to feed upon. It is, m 
fact, though this is not generally known, the purffatoiy prepaied 
for those who have given themselves up too much to the enjoy- 
ment of roses and rapture while living at the West End. How 
beautiful are all the designs of Nature ! Could there be, any- 
where in the world^ a more fitting place for such a pur^tory than 
such a dtyP Besides^, once one understands the thing, one is 
further enabled to explain why these grim and sombre streets 
remain without improyement. To beautify them would seem, in 
the eyes of pious and religious people, almost a flying in the face 
of Providence. And yet, not really so ; for it ma^ be argued that 
there are other places equally fitted for the punishment of these 
purgatorial souls — for instance, Hozton, Bethnal Green, Battersea, 
and the Isle of Dogs. 

Angela reeolved, therefore, that on this spot the Palace of Joy 
should stand. There should be, for all who chose to accept it, a 
general and standing invitation to accept happiness and create new 
forms of delight She would awaken m dim and lethargic brdna 
a new sense, the sense of pleasure ; she would give them a craving 
for things of whic^ as yet they knew nothing. She would place 
within their^ reach, at no cost whatever, absolutely free for all, 
the same enjoyments as are purchased by the rich. A beautiful 
dream. They should cultivate a noble discontent,' thev should 
ffraduallv learn to be critical ; they should import into their own 
homes the spirit of diKontent ; thej should cease to look on life 
as a daily umiung and a downn&ittiDg, a dail^ mechanical toil, a 
daily rest To cultivate the sense of pleasure is to civilise. With 
the majority of mankind the sense is undeveloped, and is chiefly 
confined to eating and drinkinj^. To teach the people how the 
capacity of deliffnt may be widened, how it may be taught to 
throw out branches in all manner of unsuspected directions^ was 

nila's ambition. A very beautiful dream, 
he owned so many houses in this district that it was quite 
easy to find a place suitable for her purpose. She discoTered 
apon the map or her property a whole fournsquare block of small 
houses, all her own, bounded north, south, east, and west hj 
streets of other small houses, similar and similarly eituated. This 
site was about five minutes west of Stepney ureen, and in the 
district already described. The houses were occupied by weekly 
tenants, who would find no difficulty in getting quarters aa 
eligible elsewhere. Some of them were in biul repair ; and what 
with maintenance of rooflg and chimneys, bad debts, midnight 
flittinffs, and other causes, there was little or no income derived 
from tnese houses. Mr. Messenger, indeed, who was a hard mao^ 
but not unjust, only kept them to save them from the small owner^ 
like Mr. BunkoTi whose necessities and greed made him a i»A- 
VODi landlofd« 
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fiaying fixed upon her sitei Angela next proceeded to hsTS 
Interyiewa — but not on the spot, where she migbt be recognised-* 
with lawyers and architects, and to unfold partially her design. 
The area on which the houses stood formed a pretty large plot of 
ground, ample for her purpose, provided that tne most was made 
of the space and nothing wasted. Bat a great deal was required ; 
therefore she would have no lordly staircases coyering half the 
ground, nor great ante- rooms, nor handsome lobbies. Everything, 
she carefully explained, was to be constructed for use and not iox 
ahow. She wanted, to begin with, three large halls : one of them 
was to be a dancing-room, but it might also be a children's pla^r- 
Toom for wet weather : one was to be used for a permanent exhi- 
bition of native talent, in painting, drawing, wood and ivory 
carving, sculpture, leather work and the like, everything being iox 
sale at low prices; the last was to be a library, reading and 
writing^room. There was also to be a theatre, which would 
serve as a concert and music-room, and was to have an organ in 
it. In addition to these there were to be a great number of class- 
rooms for the various arts, accomplishments, and graces that were 
to be taught by competent professors and lecturers. There were 
to be other rooms wnere tij^d people might find rest, quiet, and 
talk — the women with tea and work, the men with tobacco. And 
there were to be billiard-rooms, a tennis-court, a racquet-court, a 
fives-court, and a card-room. In fact, there was to be space found 
for almost every kind of recreation. 

She did not explain to her architect how she proposed to use 
this magnificent place of entertainment; it was enough that he 
should desi^ it and carry out her ideas : and she stipulated that 
no curious mquirers on the spot should be told for what purpose 
the building was destined, nor who was the builder. 

One cannot get designs for a palace in a week : it was already 
late in the autunm, after Harry had taken up his appointment, and 
was busy among the legs of stools, that the houses began to be 
pulled down and the remnants carted away. Angela pressed oa 
the work: but it seemed a long and teaious delay^ oefore the 
foundations were Iwd and the waUs began slowly to rise. 

There should have been a sreat Function when the foundation- 
stone was laid, with a procession of the clergy in white surplices 
and college caps, perhaps a bishop, Miss Messenger herself, with 
her friends, a lord or two, the officers of the nearest Masonic 
Lodge, a few Foresters, Odd Fellows, Ancient Buifaioes, Druids 
and Shepherds, a flag, the charity children, a dozen policemen, 
and Venetian masts, with a prayer, a hymn, a speech, and a 
breakfast — nothing short of this should have satisfied the founder. 
Yet she let the opportunity slip, and nothing was done at all ; the 
mat building, destined to change the character of the Gloomy 
City into a City of Sunshme, was begun with no pomp or outward 
demonstration. Gangs of workmen cleared away the i^oble 
bricks; the little tenements vanished; a broad space bristling 
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with little ffarden walls gaped where they had stood ; then the 
walls yanished ; and nothing at all was left hut holes where 
cellars had been ; then they raised a hoarding round the whole, 
and began to dig out the foundation. After the hoarding was 
put up, nothinff more, for a long time was Tisible. Angela used 
to prowl round it in the morning, when her girls were all at 
wou, but fearful lest the architect might come and recognise her. 

Ajb she saw her Palace begin to grow into existence, she 
became anxious about its success. The first beatific yision, the 
rapture of imagination, was oyer, and would come no more ; she 
had now to face the hard fact of an unsympathetic people who 
perhaps would not desire any pleasure— or if any, then the pleasure 
of a ' spree ' with plenty of beer. How could the thing be worked 
if the people themselyes would not work it P How many could she 
reckon upon as her friends P Perhaps two or three at most. Oh I 
the Herculean task, for one woman, with two or three disciples, 
to reyolutionise the City of East London !' 

With this upon her mind, her conyersations with the intel- 
ligent young cabinet-maker became more than usually graye and 
earnest. He was himself more serious than of old, because he 
now occupied so responsible a position in the Brewery. Their rela- 
tions remained uncnanged. They walked together, they talked, 
and they deyised things for the drawing-room, and especially 
for Saturday eyeninjofs. 

* I think,' he said, one eyening when they were alone, except 
for Nelly, in the drawing-room, ' I think that we should neyer 
think or talk of working men in the lump, any more than we 
think of rich men in a lump. All sorts and conditions of men are 
pretty much alike, and what moyes one moyes all. We are all 
tempted in the same way ; we can all be led in the same way.' 

* Tea, but I do not see how that fact helps.' 

They were talking, as Angela loyed to do, of the scheme of 
the Palace. 

'If the Palace were built, we should offer the people of 
Stepney, without prejudice to Whitechapel, Mile End, Bow, or 
eyen Cable Stree^ a' great many things which at present they 
cannot get and do not desire. Yet they haye always proyed 
extremely attractiye. We offer the society of the young lor the 
young, with dancing, singing, music, acting, entertainments — 
eyeiything except, which is an enormous exception, feasting : we 
offer them all for nothing; we tell them, in fact, to do eyery thing 
for themselves : to be the actors, singers, dancers, and musicians.' 

* And they cannot do anythin?.' 

'A few can; the rest wiU come in. Tou forget, Miss 
Kennedy, the honour and glory of acting, singing, and performing 
in public. Can there be a greater reward than the applause of 
one's friends P ' 

'It could neyer be so nice,' said Nelly, 'to dance in a great 
Kill among a lot of people a« to dance up Here, all by ourselyea,' 
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The Palace waa not, in these days, veiy greatly in the young 
man's mind. He was occupied with other things : his own work 
and position ; the wisdom of his choice ; the prospects of the 
future. For surely, if he had exchanged the old life and got 
nothing in return out work at a lathe all day at tenpence an 
hour, the change was a bad one. Nothing more had been said 
to him by Miss Kennedy about the great things he was to do, 
with her, for her, among his people. Was he, then, supposed to 
find out for himself these great things ? And he made no more 
way with his wooing. That was stopped, apparently, altogether. 

Always kind to him ; always weU pleased to see him ; always 
receiving him with the same sweet and gracious smile ; always 
frank and onen with him ; but nothing more. 

Of late he had observed that her mind was ffreatly occupied ; 
she was brooding over something ; he feared uiat it might be 
something to do with the Associated Dressmakers' financial 
position. She did not communicate her anxieties to him, but 
alwt^s, when they were alone, wanted to go back to their vision 
of the Palace. Harry possessed a ready sympathy ; he fell 
easily and at once into the direction suggested by another's words. 
Therefore, when Angela talked about the Palace, he too took 
up the thread of iuTention, and made believe witn her as if it 
were a thing possible, a thing of brick and mortar. 

* I see,' he went on this evening, warmin? to the work, ' I see 
the opening day, long announced, of the Palace. The halls are 
furnished and lit up ; the dandng-room is ready ; the theatre is 
completed, and the electric lights are lit \ the concert-rooms are 
ready with their music-stands and their seats. The doors are 
open. Then a wonderful thing happens,' 

' What is that P ' asked Angela. 

'Nobody comes.' 

*OhI' 

' The vast chambers echo with the footsteps of vourself, Miss 
Kennedy, and of Nelly, who makes no more noise than a demure 
kitten. Cantain Sorensen and I make as much trampling as we 
can, to produce the efiect of a crowd. But it hardly seems to 
succeed. Then come the girls, and we try to get up a dance ; 
but, as Nelly says, it is not quite the same as your drawing-room. 
Presently two men, with pipes in their mouths, come in and look 
about them. I explain tnat the stage is ready for them, if they 
like to act ; or the concert-room, if they will sing ; or the dan- 
dng-room, should they wish to shake a leg. They stare and they 
go away. Then we shut up the doors and go away and cry.' 

' Oh, Mr. Goslett, haveyou no other comfort for me P ' 

* Plenty of comfort. While we are all crying, somebody hat 
a happy thought I think it is Nelly.' 

She blushed a pretty rosy red. < I am sore I could never 
ioggest anything.' 

* Nelly suggests that we shall offer prizes, a quantity of prize% 
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for competition in OTery thing, the audience or the spectators to 
be judges ; and then the Palace will be filled and the universal 
reign of joy will begin/ 

* Can we afford prixes P ' asked Angela the practical 

' MiBS Eennedjr/ said Harry, severely^ ' permit me to remind 
jwk that, in caxrying out this project, money, for the first time 
m the world's history, is to be of no value.' 

If Newnham does not teach women to originate — ^which a 
thousand Newnhams will never do— it teaches them to catch at 
an idea and develop it The young workman suggested her 
Palace ; but his first rough idea was a poor thing compared with 
Angela's finished structure — a wigwam beside a castle, a taber« 
nacle beside a cathedral. Angela was devising an experiment, 
the like of which has never yet been tried upon restless and dis- 
satisfied mankind. She was going^ in short, to say to them: 
' life is full, crammed full, overflowmg with all kinds of delights. 
It is a mistake to suppose that only rich people can enjoy these 
things. They may buy them, but everybody may create them ; 
they cost nothing. You shall learn music, and forthwith all the 
world will be transformed for you ; you shall learn to paint, to 
carve^ to model, to design, and the day shall be too short to 
contam the happiness you will jp^et out of it You shall learn to 
dance, and know the rapture of the waltz. You shall learn the 
great art of acting, and give each other the pleasure which rich 
men buy. You shall even learn the great art of writing, and 
learn the magic of a charmed phrase. All these things vi^ich 
make the life of rich people happy shall be yours ; and tbfty ahaU 
cast you nothing. What the heart of man can desire shiall be 
yours ; and for nothing, I wUl give you a house to shelter you 
and rooms m which to play ; you have only to find tJie rest. 
Enter in, my friends ; forget the squalid past ; here are g^reat halls 
and lovely corridors — ^they are yours. Fill them with swe^t 
echoes of dropping music ; let the waJls be covered with ^our 
works of art ] let the girls laugh and the boys be happy wiiftiB 
these walls. I give you the shell, the empty carcase; nil it with 
the Spirit of Content and Happiness.' 

Would they, to begin with, ^behave according'? It was 
easy to bring together half a dozen dressmakers : ^rls always like 
behaving nicely; would the young men be equally amenable P 
And would the policeman be inevitable, as in the corridors of a 
theatre? The police, however, would have to be voluntary, 
like every other part of the Institution, and the guardians of the 
peace must, like the performers in the entertainments, give their 
services for nothing. For which end, Harry suggested, it would 
be highly convenient to have a professor of the noble art of self- 
defence^ with others of fencing, dngle-stick, quarter-otafi^ and 
other kindred objeotsi 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

PXOK IHB RADICAL* 

Iv the early days of winter, the walls of the palace being now 
already well above the hoarding, Angela made another important 
eonyert. This was no other than Dick Coppin, the cousin of whom 
mention has been already made. 

^'I will bring him to your drawing-room/ lEUiid Harry. 'That 
is, if he will come. He does not know much about drawmg-roomSi 
but he is a great man at the Stepney Advance Club. He is the 
reddest of red-hot Eads, and the most advanced of Bepublicans. 
I do not think he would himself go a-murdering of kings and priests, 
but I fancy he regards these things as accidents naturally arising 
out of a pardonable enthusiasm. His manners are better than you 
will generally find, because he belongs to my own gentle craft. 
You shall tame him, Miss Kennedy.' 

Angela said she would tir. 

'Heshallleam to waltz/ Harry went on, * This will convert 
him from a fierce Republican to a merely enthusiastic RadicaL 
Then he shall learn to sing in parts : this will drop him down into 
advanced Liberalism. And if you can persuade him to attend your 
evenings, talk with the girls, or engage in some Art, say painting, 
he will become, ^ uite natuaUy, a mere Conservative.' 

With some difficulty, Hany persuaded his cousin to come with 
him. Dick Coppin was not, he said of himself, a dangler after 
girls' apron-strings, having something else to think of; nor was he 
attracted by the promise, held out by his cousin, of music and 
singing. But he came under protest, because music seemed to him 
an idle thing while the House of Lords remained undestroyed, and 
because this cousin of his could somehow make him do pretty 
nearly what he pleased. 

He was a man of Harry's own age; a short man, with some- 
what rough and rugged features — strong, and not without the 
beauty of strength. His forehead was broad : he had thick eye- 
brows, Hie thick lips of one who speaks much in public, and a 
straight chin — the chin of obstinacy. His eyes were bright and 
full : his hair was black : his £ice was oval : his expression was 
masterful : it was altogether the face of a man who interested one. 
Angela thought of his brother, the Captain in the Salvation Army : 
this man, she felt, had all the courage of the other, with more 
eommon sense ; yet one who, too, might become a fanatic, who 
mi^ht be dangerous if he took the wrong side. She shook hands 
with him and welcomed him. Then she said that she wanted 
dancing men for her evenings, and hoped that he could dance. It 
was the first time in his life that 2iir. Coppin had been asked that 
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Snestion, and also the first time that he had thought it poeabfo 
bat any man in his senses, except a sailor, should be expected to 
dance. Of course he could not, and said so bluntly, sticking hii 
thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, which is a gesture peculiar to the 
trade, if jou care to notice so small a fact-. 

<Your cousin,' scld Angela, 'will teach you. Mr. Gosleti^ 
please give Mr. Coppin a leseon in a quadrille. Nelly, you will be 
nis paitner. Now, if you will make up the set, I will play.' 

An elderly bishop of Calyinistic principles could not have been 
more astonished than was this young workman. He had not the 
presence of mind to refuse. Before he realised his position, he was 
standing beside his partner; in front of him stood his cousin, also 
with a partner : four girls made up the set Then the music began, 
and he was dragged, pushed, hustled, and pulled this way and tiiat. 
He would have resented thid treatment but that the nrls took 
such puns to set him right, and evidentiy regarded the lesson 
as one of the greatest importance. Nor did they cease until he 
had discerned what the mathematician called the Law of the 
Quadrille, and could tread the measure with some approach to 
accuracy. 

'We shall not be satisfied, Mr. Coppin,' said Angela, when the 
Quadrille was finished, * until we have taught eyerybody to dance.' 

'What is the good of dancing P' he i^ed good-humouredly, 
but a good deal humOiated by the struggle. 

* Dancing is graceful ; dancing is a good exercise ; dancing should 
be natural to young people: dancing is delightfoL S ee I will 
jday a waits ; now watch the girls.' 

She vlayed. Instantly the girls caught each other by the 
waist ana whirled round the room with brightened eyes and parted 
Hps. Harry took Nelly in the close embrace which accompanies 
the Qerman dance, and swiftly, easily, gracefully, danced round 
and round the room. 

' Is it not happiness that you are witnessing, Mr. Ooppin ? ' 
asked Angela. 'Tell me, did you eyer see dressmakers happy 
before P You, too, shall learn to waltz. I will teach you, hut 
not to-night.' 

Then they left off dancing and sat down, talking and laughing. 
Harry took his yiolin and discoursed sweet music, to which they 
listened or not as tbey listed. Only the girl who was lame looked 
on with rapt and eager face. 

'See her I' said Angela, pointing her out. 'She has £)und 
what her soul was ignorantly desiring. She has found music. 
Tell me, Mr. Ooppin, u it were not for the mtisic and this room, 
what would that poor child be P ' 

He made no reply. Never before had he witnessed, neyer had 
he suspected, such an evening. There were the girls whom he 
despised, who laughed and iested with the lads in the street, who 
talked loud and were foolish. Why, they were changed. What 
did it mean P And who was this young woman, who looked and 
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0poke as no other woman he had ever met, yet was only a dress- 
maker P 

* I have heard of you, Mr. Coppin,' this young person said, in 
her queen-like manner, ' and I am glad that ^ou have come. We 
shall expect yon, now, every Saturday evemng. I hear that you 
are a politicaf student.' 

< I am a Republican,' he replied. ' That* s about what I am.' 
Again he stuck his thumbs into his waistcoat pockets. 

'Yes. You do not perhaps quite understand what it is that 
we are doing here, do you P In a small way — it is quite a little 
thing — ^it may interest even a political student like yourself. The 
interests of milliners and dressmakers are very small compared 
with the House of Lords. Still — your sisters and cousins ^ 

' It seems pleasant,' he replied, * if you don't all get set up with 
high notions. As for me, I am for root-and-branch Reform, 1 am.' 

* Yes : but all improvement in Government means improvement 
of the people, does it not P Else, I see no reason for trying to im- 
prove a Qovemment* 

He made no reply. He was so much accustomed to the va^e 
denunciations and cheap rhetoric of his dass, that a small practical 
point was strange to him. 

' Now,' said Angela, ' I asked your cousin to bring you here, 
because I leam that you are a man of great mental activity^ and 
likely, if you are properly directed, to be of great use to us.' 

He stared again. Who was this dressmaker who spoke about 
directing him P The same uncomfortable feeling came over him, a 
cold doubt about himself, which he often felt when in the society 
of his cousin. No man likes to feel that he is not perfectly and 
entirely right, and that he must be right. 

' We are a society,' she went on, ' of girls who want to work for 
ourselves : we all of us belong to your class; we therefore look to 
you for sympathy and assistance. Yet you hold aloof from us. 
We have had some support here already, but none from the people 
who ought most to sympathise with us. That is, I suppose, because 
you know nothing about us. Very well, then. While your cousin 
IB amusing t^ose girlis^ I will tell you about our Association.' 
• ••••• 

'Now you understand, Mr. Coppin. You men have long since 
organised yourselves-^it is our turn now ; and we look to you for 
help. We are not going to work any longer for a master : we are 
not going to work long hours any longer: and we are going to get 
time every day for fresh air, exercise, and amusement. You are 
continually occupied, I believe, at your Club, in denouncing the 
pleasures of the rich. But we are actually goinff to enjoy all those 
pleasures ourselves, and they will cost us nothing. jLook roimd 
this room — ^we have a piano lent to us : there is your cousin with 
his fiddle, and Captain Sorensen with his : we are learning part- 
songs, which cost us three-hal^enoe each: we dance: we play: 
we read— a subscription to Snuth's is only three guineas a year s 
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we hare games wliich are cheap : the whole expense of our eTenings 
is the fire in winter and the gas. On Saturday evenings we have 
some cake and lemonade, which one of the girls makes for ns. 
What can rich people have more than sodetj, lights, music, singingi 
and dancing f 

He was silent, wondering at this thing. 

* Don't you see, Mr. Coppin, that if we are successful, we shall 
be the cause of many more such Associations P Don't vou see, 
that if we could get our principle established, we should accom- 
plish a greater reTolution than tne overthrow of the Lords and the 
Church, and one fEur more beneficial P ' 

* You can't succeed,' he said, * It's been tried before.' 

' Yes : by men : I know it And it has always broken down 
because the leaders were false to their principles and betrayed 
the cause.' 

* Where are the girls to get money to start with P ' 

' We are fortunate,* Angela replied. * We have this house and 
furniture given to us by a lady interested in us. That, I own, is a 
great thmg. But other rich people will be found to do as much. 
Why, how much better it is than leaving money to hospitals t ' 

< Rich people t ' he echoed with contempt. 

* Yes : rich people, of whom you know so little, Mr. Coppin, 
that I think you ought to be very careful how you speak of tnem. 
But think of us, look at the girls. Do they not look happier than 
theyused to look P ' 

lie replied untruthfully, because he was not going to ^ve in 
to a woman all of a sudden, that he did not remember how they 
used to look, but that undoubtedly they now looked very well. 
He did not say — which he felt— that they were behaving more 
quietly and modestly than he had ever known them to behave. 

' You,' Angela went on, with a little emphasis on the pronoun, 
which made her speech a delicate flattery, — 'you, Mr. Coppin, 
cannot fail to observe how the evening's relaxation helps to raise 
the whole tone of the girls. The music which they hear sinks 
into their hearts and lifts them above the little cares of their lives : 
the dancing makes them merry : the social life, the talk among 
ourselves, the books they read, all help to maintain a pure and 
elevated tone of thought — ^I declare, Mr. Coppin, I no longer 
know these girls. And then they bring their frienas^ and so thei: 
influence spreads They will not, I hope, remain m the work 
rooms all their lives. A woman should be mairied, do not yov 
think so, Mr. Coppin P ' 

He was too much astonished at the whole conversation to 
make any coherent reply. 

< I thmk you have perhaps turned your attention too much tc 
politics,' have you notP Yet practical questions ought to in- 
terest you.' 

< They say, at the Club,' he answered, ' that this place is a 
sham and a humbug,' 
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'Will you bring jonr friends here to show them that it is notP 

' Hany stood un for jou the other night He's plttckji and 
Ihej like him for all he looks a swelL' 

< Does he speak at jour dub ? ' 

' Sometimes— not to saj speak, fie snts up after the speedi| 
and says so and so is wrons. Yet they lue him — ^because he isn't 
afraid to say what he thinks. They call him '' GenUeman Jack.'' ' 

<I thought he was a brave man/ said Angela, looking at 
Hairyi who was rehearsing some story to the delight of Nelly 
and the girls. 

^ * Yes — the other night they were talking about you, and one 
said one thing, and one said another^ and a chap said he thought 
he'd seen you in a West End musio-ball, and ne didn^t believe 
you were any better than jom. should be.' 

' Oh I ' She shrank as if she had been struck some blow. 

* He didn't say it twice. After he'd knocked him down, Hany 
invited that chap to stand up and have it out. But he wouldn't.' 

It was a great misfortune for Harry that he lost the soft and 
glowing look of gratitude and admiration which was ^uite wasted 
upon him. For he was at the very point, the critical point, of 
the story. 

Angela had made another convert. When Dick Coppin went 
home tnat night, he was humbled but pensive. Here was a thing 
of which he had never thought — and nere was a woman the like 
of whom he had never imagined. The House of Lords, the 
Church, the Land Laws, presented no attraction that night for his 
thoughts. For the first time in his Ufe, he felt the influence 
of awomaiL 



CHAPTER XX. 

HOWir OH THEIB LT7CK. 

EiroAeBD in these pursuits, neither Angela nor Harry paid much 
heed to the circle at the looarding House, where they were still 
nominally boarders. For Angela was all aay long at her Assoda** 
tion, and her general assistant, or Prime &Qnister, after a hasty 
breakfast, hastened to his daily labour. He found that he was 
left entirely to his own devices; work came in which he did or 
left undone, Miss Messenger's instructions were faithfully carried 
o«t, and his independence was respected. Dunns; work-time he 
planned amusements and surprises for Miss Kennedy and her p^irls, 
or he meditated upon the Monotony of Man, a subject wliich I 
may possibly explain later on ; or when he knocked ofl^ he would 
go and see tiie draymen roll about the heavy casks as if they were 
footballs : or he would watch the machinerv and look at the great 
brown mass of boiliDg hops, or he would drop suddenly upon hii 
oousin Josephus, and observe him faithfully entering names, ticking 
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off and comparing, just as he bad done for forty yearS| still a 
Junior Clerk. But he gaye no thought to the Boarders. 

One eyening, however, in late Septemher, he happened to look 
in towards nine o'clock, the hour when the frugal supper was 

fenerally spread. The usual occupants of the room were there, 
ut there was no supper on the table, and the landlady was absent. 

Harry stood in tne doorway, with his hands in his pockets, 
carelessly looking at the group. Suddenly he became aware, with 
a curious sinking of heart, that something was gone wrong 
with aU of them. They were all silent, all sitting bolt upright 
no one taking the least notice of his neighbour, and all apparently 
an some physical pain. 

The illustrious Pair were in their usual places, but his lord- 
ship, instead of lookbg sleepy and sleepily content, as was his 
custom, at the eyening nour, sat bolt upright and thrummed the 
arm of his chair with his fingers, restless and ill at ease ; opposite 
to him sat his consort, her hands tightly clasped, her bright beady 
eyes gleaming with impatience, which might at any moment break 
out into wram. Yet the Case was completely drawn up, as Harry 
knew, because he had finished it himself, and it only remained to 
make a dean copy before it was 'sent in to the Lord Chancellor. 

As for the Frofessor, he was seated at the window, his legs 
curled under the chair, looking moodily across Stepney Green-^ 
into space, and neglecting his experiments. His generally cheerful 
face wore an anxious expressioxL as if he was thinking of some- 
^ing unpleasant, which would force itself upon his attention. 

Josepnus was in his comer, without his pipe, and more than 
usually melandioly. His sadnees always, however, increased in 
the evening, so that he hardly counted. 

Daniel, frowning like a Ehine Baron of the good old lime, had 
his books before him, but they were closed. It was a bad sign that 
even the Version in the Hebrew had no attraction for him. 

Mr. Mcdiphant alone was smiling. His smiles, in such an 
assemblage of mdimcholy faces, produced an incongruous effect 
The atmosphere was charged wiUi gloom : it was funereal : in the 
midst of it the gay and cheerful countenance, albeit wrinkled, of 
the old man, beamed like the sun impertinently shining amid fog 
and rain, deet and snow. The thing was absurd. Harry felt the 
force of Miss Kennedy's remark that the occupants of the room 
reminded her of a fortuitous concourse of flies, or of ants, or rooks, 
or people in an omnibus, each of whom was profoundly occupied 
with its own affairs and careless of its neighbours. Out of six in 
the room, five were unhappy : they did not ask for, or expect, the 
[mnpathies of their neighbours : they did not reveal their anxieties : 
they sat and suffered in silence : the sixth alone was quite cheer- 
ful : it was nothing to him what experiences the rest were having, 
whether they were joying the sweetness of the upper airs, or 
enduring hardness. He sat in his own place near the Professor : 
iie laughed aloud : he even talked and told stories, to which no o&ff 
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figtened. When Harry appeared, lie was just ending a story 
which he had never begun. 

<So it was ffiven to the other fellow. And he came from 
Baxter Street, close to the Ci^ Hall, which is generally idlowed 
to be the wickedest street in New York City.' 

He paused a little, laughed cheerfully, rubbed his dxr old 
hands together, smoked his pipe in silence, and then concluded 
his story, haying filled up the middle in his own mind, without 
speech. 

' And so he took to the coasting trade off the Andes.' 

Harry caught the eye of the Professor, and beckoned him to 
oome outside. 

'Now,' he said, taking his arm, ' what the devil is the nutter 
with all of you?' 

The Professor smiled feebly under the gas lamp in the street, 
and instantly relapsed into his anxious expression. 

' I suppose,' he said — ' that is, I guess, because they haven^t 
told me — that it's the same with them as with me.' 

< And that is P' 

The Professor slapped his empty pockets. 

< Want of cash,' he said. ' I'm used to it in the autumn, just 
before the engagements begin. Bless you I If s nothing to me. 
Though, when you've had no dinner for a week, you do begin to 
feel as if you could murder and roast a cat, if no one was looking. 
Fve even begun to wish that the Eighth Commandment was sus- 
pended during the autumn.' 

' Do you mean, man, that you are all hungry P ' 

< All except old Muiphant, and he doesn't count. Josephus 
had some dinner yesterday, but he says he can't afford supper and 
dinner too at the rate his heels wear out. Yes, I don't suppose 
there's been a dinner a-piece among us for the last week.' 

' Good Heavens I ' Harry hurried off to find the landlady. 

She was in the kitchen sitting before the fire, though it was 
a warm night. She looked up when her lodger entered, and 
Harry observed that she, too, wore an air of dejection. 

< Well, Mrs. Bormalack P ' 

She groaned and wiped away a tear. 

'My heart bleeds for them, Mr. Goslett,' she stud. 'I can't 
bear to set eyes on them : I can't face them. Because to do what 
I shoidd like to do for them, would be nothing short of ruin. And 
how to send them away I cannot tell.' 

He nodded his head encoura&ingly. 

* You are a yoimg man, Mr. Goslett, and you don't consider — 
and you are thmking day and night of that sweet young thing, 
Miss Kennedy. And she of you. Oh t you needn't blush : a 
handsome young fellow like you is a prize for any woman, how- 
ever good-looking. Besides, I've got eyes.' 

' Still, that does not help us much to the ptnnt, Mrs. Bonna« 
lack which is, what can we do for them P ' 

L 
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^Oh, dear me! the poor things don*t board and lodge say 
more, Mr. Qoslett. They've had no hoard to-day. If I did what 
I Bhoidd like to do— but I can^t There's the rent and rates and 
■11. And how I can keep them in the house, unless they pay 
their rent, I can't telL Tve never been so miserable since Captaia 
Si^rey went away, owing for three months/ 

< Not enough to eat P ' 

< Lady Davenant came to me thb morning, and paid the rent 
for this week, but not the hoard : said that her nephew Nathaniel 
hadn't sent uie six dollars, and they could only have break&st, 
and must find some cheap place for dinner somewhere else. In 
the middle of the day they went out. Her ladyship put quite a 
chirpy face npon it f said they were going into the city to get 
dinner^ but his lordship groaned. Dinner t Thev came home at 
two, and his groans have been heartrending all the afternoon. I 
never heard such groaning.' 

* Poor old man I ' . ^ 

'And there's the Professor, too. It's low water with hinu 
No one wants conjuring till winter comes. But he's quite used 
to go without his dinner. You needn't mind him 1 ' 

'Eels,' said Harry, 'are used to being skinned. Yet they 
wriggle a bit' 

lie produced a few coins and proffered a certain request to the 
landlady. Then he returned to his fellow-lodgers. 

Presently there was heard in the direction of the kitchen a 
cheerful hissing, followed by a perfectly divine fragrance. Daniel 
closed his eyes, and leaned back in his chair. The Professor 
smiled. His lordship rolled in his chair and groaned. Presently 
Mrs. Bormalack appeared, and the cloth was laid. JXs lordship 
showed signs of an mcreasing agitation. The fra^ance increased. 
He leaned forward clutching the arm of his chair, looking to hk 
wife as if for help and guidance at this most difficult crisis. He 
was frightfullv hungry : all his dinner had been a biscuit and a 
half, his wife having taken the other half. What is a biscuit and 
a half to one accustomed to the flesh-pots of Canaan City P 

' Clara Martiia,' he groaned, trying to whisper, but failing in 
bis agitation, ' I must have some of that bee&teak or I shall * 

Here he relapsed into dlence again. 

It was not from a desire to watch the sufferings of the unludcy 
Peer, or in order to laugh at them, that Hany hesitated to invite 
him. Now, however, he hesitated no longer. 

' I am giving a little supper to-night, Lady Davenant, to— to— 
oelebrate my birthday. May I hope that you and his lordship 
will join usr' 

Her ladyship most affably accepted. 

Well : &ey were fed ; they made up for the meagreness of t!ia 
midday meal by such a supper as should be chronicled, so larg^ 
so generous was it Such a supper, said the Professor, as should 
V^stj a man along for a week| were it not for the fooliab babil of 
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getting hungry twice at least in the four-and-twentj hours. Aftei 
supper they all became cheerful, and presently went to bed at 
happy as if there were no to-morrow, and the next day's dinner 
was assured. 

When they were gone, Harry began to smoke his eyening 
pipe. Then he became aware oi the presence of the two who 
were left— his cousin Josephus and old Mr. Maliphant 

The former was sitting in gloomy silence, and the latter was 
making as if he would say something, but thought better of it, 
and smiled instead. 

' Josephus/ said Hanr, ' what the deyil makes you so gloomy f 
Tou can't be hungry still P ' 

< No/ he replied. ' It isn't that : a junior clerk fifty-fiye yean 
old has no right to get hungry.' 

'Whatisit, thenP' 

' They^ talk of changes in the office, that is alL Some of the 
juniors wUl be promoted ; not me, of course ; and some will haya 
to go. After lorty years in the Brewery, I shall have to go. 
ITiafsall.' 

'Seems rough, doesn't it? Can't you borrow a handful of 
malt, and set up a little Brewery for yourself P ' 

' It is only starvation. After all, it doesn't matter — nobody 
eares what happens to a junior clerk. There are plenty more. 
And the workhouse is said to be well managed. Ferhaps they 
will let me keep their accounts.' 

* When do you think — ^the — the redaction will be made P ' 
' Next month, they say.' 

* Come, cheer up, old man,' said his cousin. ' Why, if they do 
turn you out — which would be a burning shame — ^you can find 
something better.' 

' No/ replied Josephus, sadly, * I know my place. I am a 
junior clerk. They can be got to do my work at seven bob a 
week. Ah t in thousands.' 

* Wellj but can't you do anything else ? ' 
*Nothmgelse.' 

'In all these years, man, have you learned nothing at allP' 

* Nothing at all.' 

Is there, thought Harry, gazing upon his luckless cousin, a 
condition more miserable tnan that of the cheap clerk P In early 
life he learns to spell, to read, \a\ write, and perhaps to keep books, 
but this only if he is ambitious. Here his education ends : he has 
no desire to learn anything more : he falls into whatever place he 
can get, and then he begins a life in which there is no hope of pre- 
ferment and no endeavour after better things. There are, in every 
rivilised country, thousands and thousands of these helpless and 
hopeless creatures ; they mostly sufl'er in silence, being at the best 
ill-fed and ill-paid : but they sometimes utter a feeble moan, when 
one of them can be found with vitality enough, about their pay 
and prospects; no one has yet told them the honest truth, tnat 

l8 
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they are already paid as mach as they deaerre : tliat their miserabte 
fluscompUshmentB cannot for a moment be compared with the skill 
of an artisan: that they are self-condemned because they make no 
effort They hare not even the energy to make a Union : they 
have not the sense of self-protection : tney are content, if they an 
not hungry, if the^ have tobacco to smoke and beer to diink. 

* Flow long is it once you— did — ^whatever it was you did, thai 
kept you downP' asked the younger man, at length. 

< I did nothing. It was an accident Unless,' added Josephus 
with a smile^ — ^ unless it was the DeyiL But deyils don't care to 
meddle with junior clerk&' 

< What was the accident, then P ' 

< It was one day in June ; I remember the day, auite well. I 
was alone in my office, the same office as I am in stilL The others^ 
▼ounger than myself, and I was then twenty-one, were gone ofi on 
Duoness. The safe stood dose to my desk. There was a bundle 
of papers in it sealed up, and marked ''Mr. Messenger, Private," 
which had been there a ffoodish while, so that I suppose they were 
not important : some of the books were there as well, and Mr. 
Messenger himself had sent down, only an hour before . . . before 
• . . it nanpened, a packet of notes to be paid into the bank. The 
money had been brought in by our country collectors — fourteen 
thousand poimds, in country bank-notes. I^w remember, I was 
sitting at tiie desk and the safe was locked, and the keys were in 
the desk, and no one was in the office except me. And I will 
swear that the notes were in the safe. I told Mr. Messenger that 
I would take my oath to it, and I would still.' Josephus grew 
almost animated as he approached the important point in his history. 

'Things being so — remember, no one but me in the office, and 

the keys ^ 

'I remember. Qet along.' 

< I was sent for,' 
<By Mr. Messenger?' 

* mi. Messenger didn't sent for junior clerks. He used to send 
for the Heads of DejMurtments, wno sent for the chief clerks who 
ordered the juniors. That was the way in those days. No^ I was 
sent for to the ddef clerk's office and given a packet of letters for 
copying. That took three minutes. When I came back the office 
was sml empty, the safe was locked and the keys in my desk.' 

'WellP^ 

' Well— but the safe was emptv I ' 

* What ! all the monejr gone r ^ 

* All gone, every farthing— with Mr. Messenger's private papers,' 
' What a strange thing 1 ' 

'No one saw anybody going into the office or coming out. 
Nothing else was taken.' 

'Gome— with 14,000iiL in his hand^ no reasonable thief would 
•ek for Bare.' 
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' And wbat Is more extraordinary still, not one of those notes 
has ever since been presented for payment' 

'And then, I suppose, there was a row/ 

Josephns assented. 

'first, I was to be sacked at once; then I was to be watched 
and searched; next, I was to be kept on until the notes wen 
presented and the thief caught I have been kept on ; the notes 
haye not been presented ; and I've had the same pay, neiUier more 
nor less, all the time. Thaf s all the atoxy. Now there's to be an 
«nd of tliat I'm to be sent away.' 

Mr. Maliphant had not been listening to the stoiy at all, being 
pleasantly oocuj^ied with his own reminiscences. At tbis point one 
of them made him laugh and rub his hands. 

'When Mr. Messenger's &ther married Susannah Coppin, I 
have heard * 

Here he stopped. 

'Hallo!' cned Harry. 'Go on, Venerable. Why, we an 
cousins or nephews, or something, of Miss Messenger. Joeephna, 
my boy, cheer up I' 

Mr. Maliphant's memoiy now jumped over two generations, 
and he went on. 

' Caroline Coppin married a sergeant in the army, and a hand- 
tome lad — ^I forget his name. But Mary Coppin married Bunker. 
The Coppins were a good old Whitechapel stock, as good as the 
Messengers. As for Bunker, he was an upstart, he was; and came 
from Barking, as I always understood.' 

Then he was once more dlent 



CHAPTER XXI, 

LIDT DAVSK^AITT. 

£i was a frequent custom with Lady Davenant to sit with the girls 
in the work-room in the morning. She liked to have a place where 
she could talk ; she took an ex-professional interest in their occupa- 
tion ; she had the ejre of an artist for their interpretation of die 
fashion. Moreover, it pleased her to be in the company of Miss 
Kennedy, who was essentially a woman's woman. Men who are 
so unhappy as to have married a man's woman will understand 
perfectly what I mean. On the morning after Harr}''s meet 
providential birthday, therefore, when she appeared, no one was in 
the least disturbed. But to-day she did not greet the girls with 
her accustomed stately inclination of the head, which implied that, 
although now a Peeress, she had been brouffht up to their pro- 
fession and in a Republican School of Thougnt, and did not set 
herself up above her neighbours. Yet respect to rank should be 
conceded; and was expect^ In iceneral, too, she was talkativCi 
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Hid enliTened the tedium of work with many an anecdote illiij*- 
trating Canaan City and its ways, or showing the lethargic mannen 
of the DavenantS; both her husband and his father, to say nothing 
of the grandfatheri contented with the lowly oocnpation of a 
wheelwright, while he might have soared to tibe British House of 
Lords. This mondcg, however, she sat down and was silent, and 
her head drooped. Angela, who sat next her and watched, pre- 
sently observed that a tear formed in her eve and dropped upon 
her work, and that her lips moved as if she was holding a con- 
versation with herselt Thereupon she arose, put her hand upon 
the poor ladv's arm, and drew her awav without a word to the 
solitude of the dininff-room, where her ladyship gave way and 
burst into an agony of sobbing. 

Angela stood before her saying nothing. It was best to let the 
fit have its wav. When the crying was nearly over, she Imd hei 
hand upon her hair and gently smoothed it 

'Poor dear ladyl' uie said. 'Will you tell me what haa 
liappenedP' 

'E?erything,' she gasped. 'Oh ! evervthing. The eix months 
are gone, all but one. Nephew Nathaniel writes to say that as we 
haven't even made a start, all this time, he reckons we don't count 
to make any. and he's got children, and as for business, it's got 
down to the nard pan, and dollars are skurce, and we may come 
back again right away, and there's the money for the voyage home 
whenever we like, but no more.' 

' Oh I ' said Angela, beginning to understand. ' And . • • and 
your husband P ' 

' There's where the real trouble be^ns. I wouldn't mind fof 
nyself, money or no money. I would write to the Queen for money. 
I would go to the workhouse. I would beg my bread in the street, 
but the Case I never would give up — never — never — never.' 

She clasped her hands, dried her eyes, and sat bolt upright, the 
lecture of unyielding determination. 

' And your husband is not, perhaps, so resolute as yourself f ' 

' He sa^s, " Clara Martha, let us go hum. As for the title, I 
would sell it to nephew Nathaniel, who's the next heir, for a week 
of square meals ; he should have the coronet, if I'd got it, for a 
month's certainty of steaks and chops and huckleberry pie ; and 
as for my seat in the House of Lords, he should have it for our 
old cottage in Canaan Citv, which is sold, and the school which 
Fve given up and lost" He says : "Pack the box, Clara Martha 
—there isn't much to pack— and we will go at once. If the 
American minister won't take up the Case for us, I ^ess that 
Case may slide till Nathaniel ta^es it up for himsel£^ That ia 
what he says, Biiss Kennedy, lliose were his words. Oh! Oh I 
Oh I Mr. Feeblemind I Oh ! Mr. Facing-Sotb-Ways ! ' 

She wrung her hands in despair, for it seemed as if her hue- 
band would be proof agunst even the scorn and contempt of theae 
qpitheti. 
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* Bui what do you mean to do f ' 

' I shall stay/ ehe replied. ' And so shall he, if my Dame if 
Lady Davebant. Do you think I am going back to Canaan City 
to M scorned by Aureua Tucker ? Do you think I shall let that 
poor old man, who has his good side, Miss Kennedy — and as for 
virtue he is an angel^ and knows not the taste of tobacco or whiiE^y 
—face his nephew, and haye to say what good he has done with 
all those dollais P No, here we stay.' She snapped her lips, and 
made as if she would take root upon that Terr cnair. ' Snail he 
part with his birthright like Esau, because he is hungry P Never I 
The curse of £suu would rest upon us.' 

^He's at home now,' she went on^ 'preparing for another day 
without dinner; groans won*t help him now ; and this time there 
will be no supper — ^unless Mr. Goslett has another birthday.' 

' Why ! uood mcious I you will be starved.' 

< Better starve taan go home as we came. Besides, I shall 
write to the Queen when there's nothing left. When Nathaniel's 
money comes, which may be to-morrow, and may be next month, 
I shall g^ve a month's rent to Mrs. Bormalack, and save the rest 
for one meal a day. Yes, as long as the money lasts, he shall eat 
meat — once a day — at noon. He^s been pampered, like all the 
Canaan City folk; set up with turkey roast and turkey boiled, and 
ducks and beef evei^ day, and buckwheat cakes and such t Oh ! 
a change of diet wUl bring down his luxury and increase his pride.' 

Angela thought that starvation was a new way of developing 
piide of birth, but she did not say so. 

< Is there no way,' she asked, ' in which h« can earn money P ' 
She shook her head. 

<As a teacher he was generally allowed to be learned but 
tleepy. In our city, however, the boys and girU didn't expect too 
much, and ifs a sleepy place. In winter, they sit round the sto\e 
and inev go to sleep ; in summer, they^ sit in the shade and they 
go to sleep. It's the sleepiest place in the States. No^ there's 
no kind o'^way in which he can earn any money. And if there 
were, did you ever hear of a British Peer working for his daily 
breadP' 

*But you, Lady Davenant? Surely jour ladyship would not 
mind — ^if the chance offered — ^if it were a thing kept secret — if not 
even your husband knew — would not object to earning something 
every week to find that square meal which your husband so natu- 
xallydesires P ' 

Mer ladyship held out her hands, without a word. 

Angela, in shameful contempt of Political Economy, placed in 
them the work which she had in her own, and whispered: 

' You had better,' she said, < take a week in advance. Then 
you can arrange with Mrs. Bormalack for the usual meals on the 
old terms ; and if you would rather come here to work, you can 
have this room to yourself aU the morning. Thank you, Lady 
Dftvanant. The obligation is entirely mine, you know. FoCj 
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really, mare delicate work, more beautiful work, I never fiaw« 
Do all American ladies work so beautifully P ' 

IBja ladyship, quite overcome with these honeyed words, took 
the work and made no reply. 

* Only one thing, dear Lady Davenant,' Angela went on, smiling. 
' You must promise me not to work too hard. You know that 
such work as yours is worth at least twice as much as mine. And 
thenroa can push on the Case, you know.' 

Tne little lady rose, and threw her arms round Angela's neck. 

' My dear ! ' she cried, with more tears. * You are everybody's 
friend. Oh I yes, I know. And how yon do it and all — I can't 
think, nor Mrs. Bormalack neither. But the day may come — ^it 
f Aa0 come — ^when we can show our gratitude.' 

She retired, taking the work with her. 

Her husband was asleep as usual, for he had had breakfast, 
and as yet the regular pan^ of noon were not active. The Case 
was not spread out before him, as was usual, ever since Mr. 
Goslett had taken it in hand. It was ostentatiously rolled up, 
and laid on the table, as if packed ready for departure by the 
next mail. 

His wife regarded him with a mixture of affection and contempt. 

' He would sell the Crown of England,' she murmured, ' tor 
roast turkey and apple fizin's. The Davenants couldn't have been 
always like that. It must be his mother's blood. Yet she was a 
Church-member, and walked consistent.' 

She did not wake him up, but sought out Mrs. Bormalack, and 

Sresently there was a transfer of corns and the Resurrection of 
miles and Doux Parkr, that Fidry of Sweet Speech, who cowers 
and hides beneath the cold wind oi poverty,' 

' Tell me, Mr. Goslett/ said Angela that evening, still thinking 
over the sad lot of the claimants ; ' tell me : you nave examined 
the daim of these people — what chance have they ? ' 

' I should say, none whatever.' 

' Then what makes them so confident of success ? * 

' Hush ! listen. They are not really confident. His noble 
lordship perfectly understands the weakness of bis claim, which 
depends upon a pure assumption, as you shall hear. As for the 
little lady, his wife, she has long since jumped to the conclusion 
that the assumption requires no proof, llierefore, save in moments 
of dejection, she is pretty confident. Then, they are hopelessly 
ignorant of how they should proceed, and of the necessary delays, 
even if their Case was unanswerable. They thought they had 
only to cross the ocean and send in a statement in order to get 
admitted to the rank and privilege of tiie peerage. And I believe 
they think that the Queen will, in some mysterious way, restore 
the property to theuL' 

'Poor things I ' 

' Yes, it's rather sad to think of such magnificent expectations. 
Besides, it really is a most beautiful case. The last Lord Davenant 
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liftd one son. That only son grew up, had some quarrel with his 
father, aod sailed from the Port of Bristol hound for some American 
port — I forget which. Neither he nor his ship was ever heaid of 
again. Thorefore the title became extinct' 

•Well?' 

' Very good. Now the storj begins. His name was Timothy 
Clitheroe Davenant, the name always given to the eldest son of 
the family. Now, our friend's name is Timothy Clitheroe Dav*- 
nant, and so was. his father's, and so was his grandfather's.' 

* That is very strange.' 

'It is Tery strange — ^what is stranger still is, that his grand- 
father was born, according to the date on his tomb, the same year 
as the lost heir, and at the same place — Davenant, where was the 
family seat' 

' Can there have been two of the same name bom m the same 
place and in the same year P ' 

< It seems improbaole. almost impossible. Moreoyer, the last 
lord had no brother, nor had his father, the second lord. I found 
that out at the Herald's College. Consequently, even if there 
were another branch, and the birth of two Timothys in the 
same year was certain, they would not get the title. So that their 
one hope is to be able to prove what they call the Connection. 
That is to say, the identity of the lost heir with this wheel- 
wright' 

' That seems a ver^ doubtful thing to do, after all these years.' 

'It is absolutely impossible, unless some documents are dis- 
covered which prove it But nothing remains of the wheelwright' 

'No book P No papers P' 

' Nothing, except a small book of songs, supposed to be con- 
Tivial, with his name on the inside cover, written in a sprawling 
hand, and misspelt with two v's, — '' Dawenant," and above the 
name, in the same hand, the day of the week in which it was 
written, " Satturday," with two tt's. No Christian name.' 

' Does it not seem as if the absence of the Christian name 
would point to the assumption of the title P ' 

' Yes : they do not know this, and I have not yet told them. 
It is, however, a very small point, and quite insumcient in itself 
to establish anything.' 

' Yes,' Angela mused. She was thinking whether something 
could not be done to help these poor people and settle the case 
decisively for them one way or the other. ' What is to be the 
end of it P' 

Harry shrugged his shoulders. 

' Who knows how long they can go on P When there are no 
more dollars, they must go home again. I hear tiiey have got 
another supply of money: Mrs. Bormalack has been paid for a 
fortnight in advance. After that is gone— perhaps they had 
better go too.' 

'It aeesu a pity,' sud Angela, slightly reddening at mention 
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of the monejy ' that some researches could not be made, so as 
to throw a little light upon this strange coincidence of names.' 

'We should want to know first what to look for. After that, 
we should have to find a man to conduct the search. And then 
we should have to pay him.' 

'As for the man, there is the Professor : as for the place, first 
there is the Herald's College, and secondly, there are the parish 
registers of the village of Davenant ; and as for the money, why, 
it would not cost much, and I believe something might be ad- 
vanced for them« If you and I, Mr. Goslett, between us, were to 
pay the Professor's expenses, would he go about for us P ' 

She seemed to assume that he was quite ready to join her in 

flving his money for this object. Yet Harry was now living, 
avin^ refused his guardian's proffered allowance, on his pay by 
the i>iece, which gave him, as already stated, tenpenoe for every 
workinff hour. 

' what would the Professor cost P ' she asked. 

'The Professor is down upon his luck,' said Harr^. 'He is 
eo hard up at present that I believe we could get him for nothing 
but his expenses. Eighteen shillings a week would buy him 
outright until his engagements begin again. If there were any 
travelling expenses, of course that would be an extra. But the 
village of Iwvenant is not a great way off. It is situated in 
Essex, and Essex is but a suburb of London, its original name 
havinff been East-End-seaxas, which is not generally known.' 

' Very well,' she replied gravely. ' That would be only nine 
shillings arpieoe, say eleven hours of extra work for you : and 
probably it would not last lon^, more than a week or two. Will 
yon give two hours a day to his lordship P ' 

Harry made a wry face, and laughed. This younff person had 
begun by turning him into a journeyman cabinet-miucer, and was 
now ma&ng him work extra time. What next P 

' Am I not your slave, Miss Eennedv P ' 

'Oh I Mr. Goslett I I thought {here was to be no more 
nonsense of that kind. Tou know it can lead to nothing — even 
if you desired that it should.' 

' Even P Miss Kennedy, can't you see * 

' No — ^I can see nothing— I will hear nothing. Do not— oh, 
Mr. Goslett — ^we have been — ^we are — such excellent friends. 
Tou have been so great a help to me : I look to you for so much 
more. Do not spoil all : do not seek for what could never be : 
pray — ^pray do not' 

She spoke with no much earnestness : her eyes were filled with 
such a frankness: she laid her hand upon his arm with so charm* 
ing a eamaradene, that he could not choose but obey. 

'It is truly wonderful/ he said, thinking, for tne thousandtli 
lime, how this pearl among women came to Stepney Green. 

' What is wonderful P ' she blushed as she asked. 

* You know what I mean. Let us both be frank. Toa com- 
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Bumd me not to saj the thing I most desire to saj. Verj good. 
I will be content to waity but mider one promise—-' 

< What is that P' 

< If the reason or reasons which command my silence should 
efer be remoyed — mind, I do not seek to know what they are — yov 
will yourself ' 

' What P ' she asked^ blushing sweetly. 

'You will yourself— tell me so.' 

She recovered her composure and gaye him her hand. 

' If, at any time, I can listen to you, I will tell you so. Does 
fliat content you P ' 

Certainly ^not: but there was no more to be got; therefore, 
Harry was ram to be contented, whether he would or not And 
this was only one of a hundred little skirmishes in which he ezs- 
deayoured to capture an adyanced fort or prepared to lay the siege 
in form. And always he was routed with heayy loss. 

' And now,' she weut on, ' we will get back to our Professor.' 

' Tes. I am to work two extra nours a day that he may go 
alK>ut in the luxury of eighteen shilliugs a week. This it is to bo 
one of the horny-handed. What is the Professor to do first P ' 

* Let us first,' she said, 'find him and secure his seryices.' 

It has been seen that the Professor was already come to the 
period of waist-tightening, which naturally follows a too con- 
tinued succession of banyan days. 

He listened with ayidity to any proportion which held forth 
a prospect of food. The work, he said, only partly understanding 
it, would be difficult, but therefore the more to be desired. Com* 
mon conjurers, he said, would spoil such a case. As for himself, 
he would undertake to do just whateyer they wanted with the 
register, whether it was the substitution of a page or the tearing 
out of a page, under the yery eyes of the parish derk. ' There 
must be,' he said, 'a patter suitable to the occasion. I will 
manage that for you. Fm afraid I can't make up as I ou^ht for 
the part, because it would cost too much, but we must do without 
that And now. Miss Kennedy, what is it exactly that you want 
metodoP' 

He was disappointed on leamiug that there would be no 
'palming' of leayes, old or new, among the registers : nothing, in 
Ifict. but a simple journey and a simple examination of the books. 
AsA though, as he confessed, he had as yet no experience in the 
art of falsifying parish registers, where science was ccscemed its 
intereats were abore those of mere morally. 
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CHAPTER XXn, 

DAimsL FAaa. 

What would haye happened if certain things had not happen<Hif 
This is a question which is seldom set in examination papen, ou 
account of the great scope it offers to the imaginative facuttji and 
we all know how dangerous a thing it is to develop this side of the 
human mind. Many a severe historian has been spoiled bj 
developing his imagination. But for this, Scott might nave been 
another .Edison, and Thackeray a MilL In this Stepney business 
the appearance of Angela certainly worked changes at once re- 
markable and impossible to be dissociated from her name. Thus, 
but for her, the unfortunate claimants must have been driven back 
to their own country like baffled invaders ' rolling sullenly over 
the frontier.' Nelly would have spent her whole life in the sad- 
ness of short rations and Ions; hours, with hopeless prayers fo? 
days of fatness. Rebekah and the improvers and the dressmakers 
and the apprentices would have endured the like hardness. Hariy 
would have left the Joyless City to its joylessness, and returned 
to the regions whose skies are all sunshine — to Uie young and 
fortunate—- and its pavements all of gold. And there would have 
been no Palace of Delight And what would have become of 
Daniel Fagg, one hardly Ukes to think. The unlucky Daniel had, 
indeed, fallen upon very evil days. There seemed to be no longer 
a single man left whom he could ask for a subscription to his 
book. He had used them all up. He had sent begging letters to 
every Fellow of every Scientific Society : he had levied contribu- 
tions upon every Secretary: he had attacked in person every 
official at the Museums of Great Russell Street and South Ken- 
sington : he had tried all the publishers : he had written to every 
bishop, nobleman, clergyman, and philanthropist of whom he 
could hear, pressing upon them the claims of his ^eat Discovery. 
Now he could do no more. The subscriptions he had received for 
publishing his book were spent in necessary food and lodging: 
nobody at the Museum would even see him: he got no more 
answers to his letters: starvation stared him in the face. 

For three days he had lived upon ninepence. Threepence a 
day for food. Think of that, ye who are fed regularly, and fed well. 
Threepence to satisfy all the cravings of an excellent appetite t 
There was now no more money left And in two days more the 
week's rent would be due. 

On the morning when he came forth, hungry and nuserablai 
without even a penny for a loa^ it happened that Angela wai 
standing at her upper window on the other side of the Green, and^ 
fortunately for tae unlucky scholar, she saw him« His strange 
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beliaTiooT made her watch him. First, he looked up and down 
the street in uncertainty : then, as if he had business which could 
not be deiajed a moment, he turned to the right and marched 
straight away towards the Mile End Boad. This was because he 
thought he would go to the Head of the Egyptian Department at 
the British Museum and borrow five shillings. Then he stopped 
suddenly : this was because he remembered that he would have to 
send in his name, and that the Chief would certainly refuse to see 
him. Then he turned slowly and walked, dragging his limbs and 
hanging his head, in the opposite direction— -because he was re« 
solved to make for the Lonaon Docks, and drop accidentally into 
the sluggish green water, the first drop of which kills almost aa 
certainly as a glass of Bourbon whisky. Then he thought that 
there would be some luxury in sitting down for a few moments to 
think comfortably over his approaching demise, and of the noise it 
would make in the learned world, and how remorseful and ashamed 
the scholars — especially he of the Egyptian Department — would 
feel for the short balance of their sin-laden days, and he took a seat 
on a bench in the Green warden with this view. As he thought 
he leaned forward, staring mto vacancy, and in his face there grew 
so dark an expression of despair and terror, that Angela shuddered 
and ran for her hat, recollecting that she had heard of his poverty 
and his disappointments. 

'I am afraid you are not well, Mr. Fagg.' 

He started and looked up. In imagination he was already 
lyinff dead at the bottom of the green wateri and before his troubled 
mind there were floating confused images of his former life, now 
past and dead and gone. He saw himself in his Australian cottage 
arriving at his grand Discovery : he was lecturing about it on a 
platform ; he was standing on the deck of a ship, drinking farewell 
nobblers with an enthusiastic crowd ; and ne was wandering 
hungry, neglected, despised, about the stony streets of London. 

•Well P No : I am not well,' he replied presentiy, understanding 
things a little. 

* Is it distress of mind or of body, Mr. Fagg P ' 

' Yesterday it was both \ to-night it will be both ; just now it 
is only one.' 
•Which one P' 

• Mind,' he replied fiercely, refusing to acknowledj^ that he wai 
starving. He threw his hat back, dashed his subscnption book to 
the ground, and banged the unoffending bench with his fist 

^ As for Mind,' he went on, ' if s a pity I was bom with any. I 
wish I'd had no more Mind than my neighbours. It's Mind, and 
nothing else, that has brought me to this.' 

< What is this, Mr. FaggP ' 

^Nothing to you. Go your ways; you are young; you have 
yet your hopes, which may come to notkinff, same as mine ; even 
though they are not, like mine, hopes of Glory, and Learning, 
There's Mr. Gosiett In loye with yoa; what is Mind to yoa? 
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Nothing. And you in love with him. VeTy likely hell go off with 
another woman, and then you'll find out what it is to be dis- 
appointed. What is Mind to anybody ? Nothing. Do they cara 
for it in thd Museum f No. Does the head of the Egyptian 
Department care for itP Not he; not a bit. It's a crod and a 
lelfiflli eonntnr.' 

^ Oh, Mr. Faflg 1 ' She disregarded his allusion to herself, though 
it was sufficienUf downright 

< Yes ; but f will be rerenged. I will do something— yes — 
something that shall tell all Australia how I have been wronged ; 
the colony of Victoria shall ring with my story. It shall sap their 
loyalty; they shall grow discontented; they will import mora 
Irishmen ; there shall be separation. Yes ; my friends shall demand 
separation in reyenge for my treatment' 

' It is Christian to forgire, Mr. Fagg.' 

'I ?dll fornye, when i haye had my reyenge. No one shall 
say I am yinouctiye. Ah ! ' — ^he heaved a profound dgh. < They 
gaye me a dinner before I came away ; tney drank my health ; 
they all told me of the reception I should get, and the glory that 
awaited me. Look at me now. Not one penny in my pocket 
Not one man who belieyes in the Discovery. Wherefore I may 
truly say that it is better to be bom without a bridn.' 

< This is your subscription book, I believe.' She took it and 
turned over its pages. 

* Gome, Mr. Fagg, you have come to the fifty-first copy of the 
book. Fifty-one copies ordered beforehand does not Iook like dia« 
foelie£ May I add my nameP That will make fifty-two. Twelve 
shillings and sixpence, I see. Oh, I shall look forward with the 
greatest interest to the appearance of the book, I assure you. Yet, 
you must not expect of a dressmaker much knowledge of Hebrew, 
Mr. Faprg. You great scholars must be contented with the simple 
admiratioQ of ignorant work-girls.' He was too far cone in misery 
to be ea£dly soothed, but he began to wish he had not said that 
cruel thin^ about possible desertion bv her lover. 

' Admiration I ' he echoed with a hollow groan. ' And yester- 
day nothing to eat farther than threepence ; and the day before tiie 
same ; and the day before that. In Australia, when I was in the 
shoemaking line, there was always plenty to eat. Starvation, I 
suppose, goes to the brain. And is the cause of suicide, too. I 
know a beautiful place in the London Docks, where the water's 

freen with minerals. I shall go there.' He pushed hia hands 
eeper into his pockets, while his bushy eyeorows frowned so 
horribly that two children who were playing in the walk screamed 
with terror and fled vdthout stopping. ' That water poisons a man 
directly he drops into it It's surer and quicker than drowning, 
and doesn't hurt so much.' 

* Come, Mr. Fagg,' said Angela, * we allow something for the 
superior activity of great minds ; but we must not talk of despaii 
when there should be nothinirbeycmd a little despondency.' 
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He shook his head. 

*Too much reading has crohably disordered your digestion, 
Mr. Fagg. You want rest ana society^ with sympathy — ^a woman's 
sympathy. Scholars, perhaps, are sometimes jealous.' 

< Keaoing has emptied my purse/ he said. * Sympathy won't 
fill it.' 

' I do not know. Sympathy is a wonderful medicine some* 
times. It works miracles. I tlunk| Mr. Fagg, you had better let 
me pay my subscription in advance. Tou can give me the change 
when you please.' 

She placed a sovereign in his hand. His fingers clutched it 
greedily; then his conscience smote him; her kmd words, her 
flattery, touched his heart 

^I cannot take it,' he sidd. 'Mr. Goslett warned me not to 
take your money. Besides' — ^he gasned and pointed to the sub- 
scription list. 'Fifty-one names! They've all paid their money 
for printing the book. I've eaten up all the money, and I fehall 
eat up yours as welL Take the sovereign back. I can starve. 
When I am dead, I would rather be remembered for my Discovery 
than for a shameftil devourer of subscription money.' 

She took him by the arm and led him, unresisting, to the 
Establishment. ' We must look after you, Mr. Fagg,' she said. 
'Now, I have got a beautiful room, where no one sits all day long 
except sometimes a crippled girl and sometimes mysel£ In the 
evening the girls have it. You may bring your books there if you 
like, and sit there to work, when you please. And by the way,' 
she added this as if it were a matter of the very least consequence, 
hardly worth mentioning, * if you would like to join us any day at 
dinner — we take our simple meal at one — ^the girls, no doubt, will 
all think it a great honour to have so distinguished a scholar at 
table with them.' 

Mr. Fagg blushed vnth pleasure. Why, if the British Museum 
peonle treated him with contumely, if nobody would subscribe td 
nis Dook, if he was weary of asking and being refused, here was a 
haven of refuge where he would receive some of the honour due to 
a scholar. 

' And now that you are here, Mr. Fagg,' said Angela, when he 
had broken bread and given thanks, ' you shall tell me all about 
your Discovery. Because, you see, we' are so ignorant, we girls of 
the working classes, that I do not exactly kiiow what is your 
Discovery.' 

He sat down and asked for a piece of paper. With this 
assistance he began his exposition. 

' I was drawn to my mvestigalion,' he said solemnly, ' by a 
Uttle old book about the wisdom of the andents. That is now 
five years ago, and I was then fifty-five years of age. No time to 
be lost, says I to niyself, if anything is to be done. The more I 
lead and the more I thought— I was in the shoemaking trade, and 
I m not ashamed to own it, for it's a fine business for such as are 
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born with a head for thinMog — the more I thought, I fay, the 
more I Was puszled. For there seemedL to me no way poesible of 
leconcilinff what the eeholars said.' 

< Ton haye not told me the subject of your reseaich, yet' 
'Antiauity/ he replied grandly. ^AIl antiquity was the 

subject or my research. First, I read about the Egyptians, and 
the hieroglyphics. Then I got hold of a new book all about the 
AftByrians and the cuneiform character.' 

<I see/ said Angela, <You were attracted bj the ancient 
inscrintions P ' 

^Naturally; without inscriptions, where are you P The 
scholars said thiS| and the scholars said that They talked of 
reading the Egyptian language, and the Assyriaui and uie Median, 
and what not That wouldn^t do for me.' 

The andAdty of the little man ezdted Angela's curiosityi 
which had been languid. 

' Pray go on,' she said. 

< The scholars haye the same books to go to as me. Tet they 
don't go. They'ye eyes as good, but they won't use them. Now 
follow me. Miss, and you'll be surprised. When Abraham went 
down into Egypt, did he understanci their language or didn't he P ' 

* Why, I suppose — ^at least, it is not said tuat he did not' 

' Of course he did. When Joseph went there, did he understand 
them P Of course he did. When Jacob and his sons came into 
the country, did they talk a strange speech P Not they. When 
Solomon married an Egyptian princess, did he understand her 
talkP Why, of course he did. Now, do you guess what's 
coming next P ' 

' No, not at alL' 

'None of the scholars could. Listen, then* H they all 
understood each other, they must haye all taJked the same 
language, mustn't they r ' 

' Why, it would seem so.' 

'Ifs a sound argument, which can't be denied. Nobody can 
deny it— I defy them. If tiiey understood each other, there must 
haye been a common language. Where did this common lan- 
guage spread P Oyer all the countries thereabout. What was 
the common language P Hebrew.' 

< Oh r said Angela. < Then, they all talked Hebrew 1 ' 

' Eyery man Jcu^. Nothing else known. What next P They 
wanted to write it Now, we mid what seems to be one character 
in Effypt, and another in Syria, and another in Arabia, and anotiier 
in Phoenicia, and another m Judssa. Bless you, I Imow all about 
their alphabets. What I say is — ^if a common languagOi then a 
common alphabet to write it with.' 

< I see, a common alphabet Which you diacoyered perhaps.' 
'That, young lady, is my Discoyery. That is the greatest 

Discoyery of the age. I found it myself, once a small i^oemaker 
in a little Yictonan township; I iJone found oat that comrnnn 




' The audacity of the little man excited Angela's curiosity: 
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■Iphabet, and have oome oyer here to make it known. Not bad^ 
«aj8 you, for a shoemaker who had to teach himaelf his own 
Hebrew.' 

* And the scholars here ' 

'They're jealous, that's what it is; theVre jealous. Most of 
them have written books to prove other things, and they won't 
give in and own that they've been wrong. My wordl The 
scholarsi— -' He paused and shook his hands before her &ce. 
< Some of them have got the Hebrew alphabet, and try to make 
out how one letter in a house and another a bull's head. And so 
on. And some have ^ot the cuneiformSy and they make out that 
one bundle of arrows is an A and another a B. And so on. And 
some have got the hierogly^jhic, and it's the same game with &LL 
While I — u you please — with my little plain simple Discovery 
just show that all the different alphabets — different to outward 
seeming — are really one and the sai^e.' 

' This is very mteresting,' said Ani^ela. The little man was 
glowing with enthusiasm and pride ; he was transformed : he 
walked up and down throwing about his arms ; he stood before, 
her, looking almost tall ; his eyes flashed with fire, and his voice 
was strong. 'And can you read inscriptions by your simple 
alphabet?^ 

' There is not/ he replied. ' a single inscription in the British 
Museum that I can't read. I just sit down before it, with my 
Hebrew dictionary in my hand — ^I didn't tell you I leained 
Hebrew on purpose, did I f — and I read that inscription, however 
long it 18. Ah I' 

' This seems extraordinary. Can you show me your alphabet P ^ 

He sat down, and began to make fi^^ures. 

' What is the simplest figure ? A circle P a square P a nought P 
Ko. A triangle. Very good, then. Do you think they were such 
fools as to co^ a great ugly bull's head when they'd got a triangle 
ready to their hands and easy to draw P Not thev ; they iust 
made a triangle — so — ' he drew an equilateral triangle on its base 
— ' and called it the first letter ; and two triangles, one a-top of 
the other— so— and called that the^ second letter. Then they 
stuck their triangle in another position, and it was the thira 

letter ; and in another, and it is the fourth * Angela felt as if 

her head was swimming as he manipulated his triangles, and 
rapidly produced his primitive alphabet which really did present 
some resemblance to the modem symbols, ' There — and there--- 
and there— and what is that P and this P And so you've got the 
whole. Now, young lady, with this in your hand, which is the 
key to all leamiqg— and Uie Hebrew dictionary — there's nothing 
you can't manage/ 

* And an account of this is to be given in your book, is it P ' 

* That is the secret of my book. Now jou know wnat it wae 
X found out; now you see why my friends paid my passage hoiii& 
and are now looHng for the glory which they prophesied? 

M 
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'Don't gret gloomy apndn, Mr. Fagg. It is a long kud, ym 
know, that has no taming. Let us hope for better lucL' 

^ No one will ever know/ he went on| ' the inscriptions that I 
haye found — and read— in the MosenuL They don't know what 
ther^Te got Fye told nobody yet, but they are all in my book, 
and m tell you beforehand, Mus Kennedy, because youVe been 
kind to me. x es, a woman is beet ; I ougnt to haye gone to the 
women first I would marry you, Miss Kennedy, I womd indeed ; 
but— I am too old, and besideSi I don't think I could afford a 
family.' 

' I thank you, Mr. Fa^, all the same. Ton do me a great 
honour. But about tiiese mscriptions P ' 

'Mind, it's a secret' He lowered his yoioe to a whisper* 
^There's cuneiform inscriptions in the Museum with Dayid and 
Juttathan on them, — ah 1 — and Balaam and Balak— Aho t — ^ he 
positively Auckled oyer the thought of these great finds — * and 
the whole life of Jezebel— Jezebel I what do you think of thatP 
And what ebe do you think they haye got, only they don't know 
it P Tn TWO TABLBB OT BTom 1 1 Nothing short of the Two 
Tables, with the Ten Commandments written out at length 11!'^ 

Angela gazed with amazement at this admirable manj his 
faith in himself; his audacity; the ^ndeur of his conceptiott3; 
the wonderful power of his imagination oyerwhelmed her. But^ 
to be sure, she nad neyer before met a genuine enthusiast 

'I know where they are kept; notify else knows. It is in a 
dark comer; they are each about two roet high; and there's a 
hole in the comer of each for Moses's thumb to hold them by. 
Think of thatl Fye read them all through, only' — ^he added 
with a look of bewilderment — ' I think there must be something 
wrouff with my Hebrew dictionaiy, because none of the com- 
mancunents read quite right One or two come out Quite surpris- 
ing. Tet the stones must be right, mustn't they P There can ba 
no question about that ; and the Discoyeiy must be right No 
question about that And as for the dictionarie8-<-who put them 
together P tell me that I Tah 1 the scholars 1' 



CHAPTER XXTTT, 

THB MISSIKe LIHK. 

Tki FlraCsssor, then, startei on his quest with a cheerful heart, 
caused by the certainty of dinner for some days to come. But he 
was an honest Professor, and he did not prolong his absence for 
the sake of those dinners. On the other hand, he made the 
most rapid despatch consistent with tiiorouffh work, and returned 
after an absence of four days, bearing with him the fruits of 
his research. 
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athink,Misi 



'I think,' said Esxtjf after reading his repoi 
Eeimedyi that we have found a MiBsing link.' 



< Then they really will make their daim good P ' 

'I did not my that^nite. I said that we haye found a 
fiiissinff Link. iThere might be, if you will think of it — ^two. 
One of them would have connected the oondeecending wheel- 
wright with his supposed j^arent, the last Lord Darenant The 
other would connect him with quite another fkther.' 

The truth, which was for some time carefully concealed from 
the illustrious pairi was, in fact, this. 

There is a Tilla^ of Dayenant surrounding or adjoining a 
castle of Dayenant, just as Alnwick, Arundel, Durham, Lancaster, 
Chepstow, Raglan, and a ffteat many more llnglish towns have a 
castle near them. And whether Dayenant town was built to be 
protected by the castle, or the castle for the protection of the towii| 
IS a point on which I must refer you to the county historian, who 
knows all about it and is not likely to deceiye joxl on so important 
a pcnnt. The castle is now a picturesque ruin, with a country 
house built beside it. In this country house the last Lord Daye- 
nant died and the last heir to the title was bom. There is an 
excellent old church, with a tower and iyy, and high-pitched roof, 
as an ancient church should haye, and in the faimly yault under 
the chancel all the Dayenants, except the last heir, lie buried. 

There is also in the village a small country inn caUed the 
Dayenant Arms, where the Professor put up, and where he made 
himself eztraoidinarily popular, because, miding himself among 
an assemblage of folk slow to see and slower still to think, he 
astonished them for four nights consecutiyely. The rustics still 
tell, and will continue to tell so long as memory lasts, of the 
wonderful man who took their money out of their waistcoats, ex- 
changed handkerchiefSs, conyeyed potatoes into strange coat-pockets, 
read their thoughts, picked out tne cards tiiey had chosen, made 
them take a cm he had diosen whether they wanted it or not, 
caused balls of glass to yanish, changed halfpence into half-crowns, 
had a loaded pistol fired at himself and caught the ball, with 
other great maryels all for nothing, to oblige and astonish the 
yillagers, and for the good of the house. These were the recre»- 
dons of his eyening hours. The mornings he spent in the yestry 
of the old church searchinff the registers. 

There was nothing professional about it, only the drudgery of 
clerk's work; to do it at all was almost beneath his digni^; yet 
he went through with it conscientiously, and restrained mmself 
from inyitinff we sexton, who stayed with him, to lend him his 
handkerchief or to choose a card. Nor did he eyen hide a cara 
In the sexton's pocket, and then conyey it into the parish register. 
Nothing of the sort He was sternly practical ana searched dill- 
g^ently. Neyertheless, he noted how excellent a place for the 
simpler feats would be the reading- desk. The fact is, that gentle- 
men of his profession neyer go to church, and therefore are ignorant 

x8 
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of tiia uses of its tbtioiu partti On Sunday moming they lie m 
bed ; on Sunday afternoon they haye dinner, and perhajps tne day's 
paper, and os bunday evening they gather at a certain house of 
caU for conjurers in Driury Lane ana practise on each other. There 
is therefore no room in the conjurer's life for chnzch. Some 
lemedy shcvld be found for this by the bishope. 

<What haye I got to look forP' said the Professor, as the 
texton produced the old books. 'Well, Fye got to find what 
families there were Hying here a hundred years ago, or thereabouts, 
named Davenant, and what Christian names they had, and whether 
there were two children bom and baptised here in one year, both 
bearing the name of Dayenant' 

The sexton shook his head. He was only a middle-aged man, 
and therefore not yet arrived at sextonial ripeness ; for a sexton 
mily begins to be mellow when he is ninety or thereabouts* He 
knew nothing of the Bavenants except that there were once Lords 
Bavenant, now hring in the family vault below the chancel, and 
none of them len: in the parish at aU, nor any in his memory, nor 
in that of his father's beiore him, so far as he could telL 

After a careful examination of the books, the Professor was 
enabled to state with confidence that at the time in question the 
Davenant name was borne b^ none but the family at the castle ; 
that there were no cousins of the name in the place ; and that the 
heir bom in that year was christened on such a day, and received 
the name of Timothy Olitheroe. 

If this had been the only evidence, the case would have made 
in favour of the Canaan City claimant ; but, unfortunately, there 
was another discovery made by the Professor, at sight of which 
he whistled and then shook his head, and then considered whether 
it would not be best to cut out the naffe, while the sexton thought 
he was forcing a card, or palming a DaJl, or boiling an egg, or some 
other ingenious feat of legerdemain. For he instantly perceived 
that the fiict recorded before his eyes had an all-important bearing 
upon the case of his illustrious fiiends. 

The little story which he saw was, in short, this. 

In the same year of the birth of the infant Timothy Clitheroe^ 
there was bom of a poor yagrom woman, who wandered no one 
knew where from into the parish, and died in giving him to the 
world, a man-childi There was no one to rejoice over him, or to 
welcome him, or to daim him, therefore he became parish pro- 
perty, and had to be christened, fed, flogged, admonished and 
educated, so far as education in those days was considered necessrjy, 
at the charge of the parish. The first step was to give hii# a 
came. For it was formerly, and may be stillj a custom in country 
pansnee to name a waif of this Jona after the i^Uage itself, which 
accounts for many odd surnames, such as Stepney, Marybone, os 
Hoxton. It was not a good custom, because it might lead to 
complications, as perhaps it did in this case, when there was 
already another family legitimately entitled to bear the name. 
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The authoritiesy following this cnfitom, conferred upon the bab]f 
the lordly name of Darenant Then, as it was necessary that he 
should have a Christian name, and it would be a pity to waste 
good Eichard or Robin upon a beggar-brat, they gave him the 
day of the week on which he was bom« This was intended to 
keep him humble, and to remind him that he had no right to any 
of tiie distinguished Christian names bestowed upon respectably 
bom children. 

He was called Saturday Davenani 

The name, the date^ and the circumstances were briefly re- 
corded in the parish register* 

In most cases this book contains three entries for each namei 
those of the three important events in his life ; the beginning, the 
marrying, which is tha making or the marring^ and the ending. 
One does not, of course, count the minor occasions on which he 
may be mentioned, as on the birth or death of a child. The 
Professor turned over the pages of the register in yain for any 
further entry of this Saturday Dayenant 

He appeared no more. His one public appearance, so far as 
history records it, was on that joyful occasion when, held in 
hireling arms, he was received into the Christian Church. The 
one thing to which he was bom was his brotherhood in the 
Christian faith, no doubt the grandest of all possessions, yet in 
itself not professing to provide the material comforts of life. Tha 
baby was presented at the font, received a contemptuous name, 
squealed a little, no doubt, when he felt the cold water, and 
then — then — ^nothing more. What he did, whither he went, 
where he died, might be left to conjecture. A parish brat, a 
cottage home, breed and bacon to eat, with more bread than 
bacon, plenty of stick, the Church Catechism and particular atten- 
tion called to the clauses about picking and stealing, practical 
work as a scarecrow at seven, the nlou^h later on ; for pleasures, 
%uarter-staff, wrestling, fighting, bull-baiting, and perhaps poach- 
ing, with strong beer and small beer for dnnk \ presently a wife, 
then children, then old age, then death. One was free to conjec- 
ture, because there was no more mention of this baby; he did not 
marry ifl the parish nor did he die in it He therefore went away. 
In those days, if a man went away, it was for one of two reasons; 
either he fell into trouble and went away, to esca^ the wrath of 
the squire ; or he enlisted, marched off with beer m his head and 
ribbons in his hat, swore terribly with the army in Flanders, and 
presently earned the immortal glory which Imgland lejoices to 
confer upon the private soldier who falls upon the ensanguined 
field. Tne enjoyment of this glory is such a solid, substantia] 
and satisfying thing, that fighting and war and the field of honour 
are, and always wul be, greatly beloved and desired by private 
Boldiera 

There was no other entry of this bov's name. When thePro* 
fesaor had quite eatisfied himself upon this point he tuned back to 
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Ihe first entrji and then became awaie of a note in faded ink, now 
baralj legible, written in the mar(^ It was as follows, and lie 
eopieid it exacUj : — 

<Y* above s' Saturday Dat was a Roag in Grane : he was bro^t 
up in the Fear of God yet feared Him not ; taught his Duty, yet 
did it not: admonished without stint of Rodd in Virtue, yet still 
inclined to Vice : he was app^ to the Wheelwright: was skillful, 
yet indolent : notorious as a Focher who could not be caught: a 
I)eceiTer of Maidens : a Tosspot and a Striker. Compelled to leave 
the parish to avoid Prison and the Lash he went to London, 
Z^ronum oj/icma. Was reported to have been sent to His Majesty's 
Plantations in Virginia, whereof nothing certain is known.' 

This was the note which the Professor read and copied out, 
with misgivings that it would not prove acceptable. Of course, ha 
knew the atory, and quite understood what tnis might mean. 

The next day, nothing more remaining to be found in the 
register, the Professor examined the brasses and tablets in the 
church, and paid a visit to the castle. And when he had faith« 
fully executea his commission he went away, amid the regrets of 
tho villagers, who had never before been entertained bv so delightful 
and surprising a stranger, and brought back his spoiLs. 

' What are we to think 9 * said Harry after reading this report; 
' " The Boag in Grane," this wheelwright by trade, who can he be 
but the grandfather of our poor old friend P ' 

^I fear it must be so,^ said Angela. ^Saturday Davenant. 
Remember the little book.' 

' Yes,' said Harry, ' the little book came into my mind at once.' 

^ Not a doubt,' added the Professor. ' Why, it stands to reason. 
The fellow found himself a lone way from England, among 
strangers, with no mone^ and only his trade. What was to pre- 
vent him from pretendmg to be one of the family whose name 
heboreP' 

' And at the same time,' said Harry, ' with reserve. He never 
aeems to have asserted that he was the son of Lord Davenant ; he 
only threw out ambiguous words, he fired the imagination of his 
eon, he christened him by the name of the lost heir, he pretended 
that it was his own Christian name, and it was not until they found 
out that this was the hereditary name that the claim was thought 
of. This Poacher and Striker seems to have possessed considerable 
native talent.* 

* But what,' asked Angela, 'are we to do P ' 

* Jjet us do nothing. Miss Kennedy. We have our secret, and 
vo may keep it for the present. Meantime, the case is hopeless on 
socount of the absolute impossibility of connecting the wheel- 
wright with the man supposed to have been drowned. Let them 
go on '< enjoying" the title, ignorant of the existence of this 
unlucky Saturday Davenant.' 

So, for the present, the thing was hidden away and nothing 
M^ias said about it And though about this time the Professor gavo 
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ose or two entertainments in tlie drawing-room, we cannot suppooe 
tliat his silence was bought, and it would be unjust to tiie noble 
profession of which lie was a member to think that he would let 
out the secret had not Miss Kennedy paid him for their per- 
formance. Indeed, the Professor was an extremely honourable 
man, and would have scorned to betray confidence, and it was good 
of Miss Kennedy to find out that an eyening of magic and miracle 
would do the girls good. 

But a profound pity seized the heart of Angela. These poor 
people who believed themselves to be entitled to an English peer- 
age, who were so mistaken, who would be so disappointed, who 
were so ignorant, who knew so little what it was they claimed — 
could not something be done to lessen their disappointment — ^to 
Ixreak their fall P 

She pondered long over this difficulty. That thev would in 
the end have to return to their own country was a thing about 
which there could be no doubt whatever ; that they should return 
with no knowledge whatever of the reality of the thing they had 
claimed, what it meant, what it involved, its splendours and its 
obligations, seemed to her a very great pity. A little experience, 
she thought, even a glimpse of the life led by the best-ored ana 
most highlT cultivated and richest people of England, would be of 
BO much advantage to them, that it would show them their own 
unfitness for the rank wluch thev assumed and claimed. And pre- 
sently she arrived at a project which she put into execution with- 
out delay. What this was you will presently see. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

icsD jocelth's teoxtbles. 

As the season advanced, and the autumn deepened into wmteri 
Angela found that there were certain social duties which it was 
impossible altogether to escape. The fiction of the country-house 
was good enough for the general world, but for her more intimate 
friends and cousins this would not do for long. Therefore, while 
she kept the facts of her present occupation and place of residence 
a secret from all except Constance Woodcote, now the unsym- 
pathising, she could not wholly shut hexaelf off from the old circle. 
Among others there was one lady whose invitations she was in a 
sense bound to accept. What her obligations were, and who this 
lady was, belongs m no way to this history — that is to say, the 
explanation belongs to Angela's simple chronicle of the old days 
when ^e was only Miss Messenger, the heiress presumptive 
of the Great Brewery. Therefore it need not concern us. Suffice 
it to say that she was a lady in society, and that she gave great 
dinners and held other gathenngs, and was at aU times properly 
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•wake to the attractions wliicli the young, and beantifuli and 
wealthy Angela Messenger lent to her receptions. 

On this occasion Constance Woodcote, among otheiSi was 
inirited to meet her old Mend; she came, but she was ungracious^ 
and Angela felt, more than she had expected, how great already 
was the gulf between the old days of Newnham and her life of 
actiYiL practical work. Six months before, such coldness would 
hare nurt and pained her ; now she hardly felt it Yet Constance 
meant to demonstrate by a becoming firost of manner how grieyoua 
was her disappointment about those scholarships. Then there 
were half-a-dozen men— unmarried men, men in sode^, men of 
dubs, men who felt strongly that the possession of Miss Messenger's 
millions might reconcile them to matrimony, and were much 
Interested by the poedbiUty of an introduction to her, and came 
away disappointed because they got nothing out of her, not eyen an 
encouragement to talk ; and eyerybody saia that she was dngularly 
cold, dmraiUf and eyen embarrassed that eyening : and those who 
had heard that Miss Messenger was a young lady of great con- 
yersational powers, went away cynically sup{>osing that any young 
lady with less than half her money could achieye the same reputa- 
tion at the same cost of energy. The reason of this coldness, this 
preoccupation, was as follows. 

The dinner party was large, and the conyersation by no means 
general. So far as Angela was concerned, it was held entirely 
with the man who took her down, and his name was Lord 
Jocelyn le Breton — a rugsed-faced man, with a pleasing manner 
and agreeable yoioe; no longer young. He talked to her a good 
deal in a light, irrespondble yein, as if it mattered yeiy little wh&t 
he said so that it amused the young lady. He discoursed about 
many things, prindpally about dinners, asking Angela what were 
her own yiews as to dinners, and expostulating wiui her feminine 
contempt for the subject * Each dinner,' he said, * should be like 
a separate and distinct work of art, and should be contriyed for 
different kinds of wine. There should be a champagne dinner, for 
instance, light and composed of many dishes, but some of these 
substantial; there should be a claret dinner, graye and con- 
■dentious; a Burgundy dinner of few courses^ and those solid; a 
German wine dimier, in which only the simplest plats should 
appear. But unto harmony and consistency in dminff we haye not 
jret arriyed. Perhaps, Imss Messenger, you may be induced to 
bring your intellect to bear upon the subject X hear you took 
high honours at Newnham lately.' 

She laughed. 

* You do too much honour to my intdlect. Lord Jocelyn. At 
Newnham they teach ns political economy, but they haye not 
trusted us with the art of dining. Do you know, we podtiyely 
did not care much what we bad for dinner I ' 

'My wird, Harry, used to say — but I forget if you eyer m«ft 
him.' 
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' I think not What is his name P ' 

' Welly he used to hear my name, and eyeirhodj knew him aa 
Hanj le Breton ; hut he had no right to it, because be was no 
relation of mine^ and so he gave it up and took his own/ 

' Oh ! ' Angela felt profoundly uninterested in Mr. Henry le 
Breton. 

* Yes. And now you never will meet him. For he is gone ' — 
Lord Jocelyn utterea these words in so senulchral a tone that 
Angela gave them greater sip^nificance than they deserred. 

* I am very sorry/ she said. 

'No, Miss Messenger, he is not dead. He is only dead tc 
society. He has gone out of the world ; he has returned to — ^in 
fsiCtj his native ra^ of life.' 

Angela reddened. What cculd he mean P 

' You interest me, Lord Jocelyn, Do you say that your ward 
has voluntarily given up society, and — and — everything P ' She 
thought of herseff at the moment, and also, but vaguely, of Harry 
Qoslett. For, aldiough she knew that this young man had refused 
some kind of offer which included idleness, she had never con- 
nected him in her mind quite with her own rank and statioiu 
How could sheP He was only a cabinet-maker, whose re- 
semblance to a gentleman she had learned to accept without any 
further wonder. 

'He gave up everything: he laughed over it: he took a 
header into the mob just as if he was goiDg to enjoy the plunge« 
But did you not hear of it P Everybody talked about it — ^the 
story got into the Society journals — ^and people blamed me for 
tellmg him the truth.' 

' I have not been in London nmch this year, therefore I heard 
nothing,' said Angela. Just then the dinner came to an end. 

' Will you tell me more about your warc^ Lord Jocelyn,' she 
asked, as she left him. His words mid raised in her mind a vague 
and uncertain anxiety. 

Half an hour later he came to her side. The room vras by 
this time full, and Angela was surrounded. But she made room 
for Lord Jocelyn, and presently the others dropped away and they 
eould talk. A young lady be^an, too, a long and very brilliant 
piece of music under cover of which everybody would talk. 

* Do you really want to hear my trouble about Harry ? ' he 
asked. ' You look a very sympathetic young lad^, and perhaps 
you will feel for me. You see, I brought him up m ignorance of 
his father, whom he always imagined to be a gentleman ; whereas 
he was only a sergeant in a Line regiment What is it. Miss 
Messenger P ' 

For she became suddenly white in the cheek. Could there be 
two Harrys, sons of sergeants, who had taken this downward 
plunge P More wonderful than a pair of Timothy Glitheroes. 

Mt is nothing, Lord Jocelyn. Pray go on. Your adopted 
•on, then ^ 
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* I had always resolved to tell him all about his people whas 
he was twenty-three. "Wlio would hare thought, however, that 
he would take it as he did P ' 

* You forget that you have not told me what he did do. If I 
am to sympathise, you must tell me alL' 

' As far as the world knows, he went away on leave, ao to 
apeak. Perhaps it is onlv on leave after all But it ia a long 
leave, and it looks more like deserdon/ 

' You are mysterious^ Lord Jocelyn.' 

' Are you curious. Miss Messenger P ' 

' Say, am I sympathetic P Tell me as much as you can about 
jour ward/ 

Lord Jocelvn looked in his listener's face. Yes; there was 

Xmpathy in it and interest, both, as phrenology say, largely 
veloped. 

< Then I will explain to vou, Miss Messen^r, how the boy did 
this most remarkable ana unexpected thmg.' He pauMd a 
moment oonaiderinff. 'Lnagine a Doy whom I had taken away 
from his own people at three, or thereabouts, so that he should 
never know anythmg of them at all, or dream about them, oi 
yearn, you know, or anvthing of that kind — ^an oiphaui too, with 
nothing but an Uncle bunker — it is inconceivable f ' 

' But we do not get on,' said Angela, in great impatience ; jret 
relieved to find from the reference to her worthy friend Bunkev 
that there was only one Hmy. < What is inconceivable P ' 

< I am coming to that I gave the boy the best education I 
could get for him ; he was so eager and apt that he taught him- 
self more than he could be taueht ; if he saw anybody doing a 
thing welL he was never satisfiea till he could do it as well him- 
self—not better, mark you I a cad might have wanted to do it 
better : a gentleman is content to do it as well as any-— any other 
gentleman. There is hardlv anything he ix)uld not do ; there waa 
nobody who did not love him ; he was a favourite in society; he 
had hosts of friends ; nobody cared who was his &ther : what did 
that matter P As I put it to him, I said, '< Look at So-andH9o and 
8o-andH9o: who are their fathers P Who cares P Who asks P'* 
Yet when he learned the truth he broke away, ffave up all, and 
went back to his own relations— to Whitechapel 1^^ 

Ancela blushed again, and her lip trembled a little. Then she 
said softly: 

< To Whitechapel I That is very interesting to me» Becauaa, 
Lord Jocelyn, I belong to Whitechapel myself.^ 

' Do you P ' She might as well have said that she belonged to 
Seven Dials. Li fact, much better, because in his young days, 
his Corinthian days, Lord Jocelyn had often repaired to Seven 
Dials to see noble sportsmen cAm Ben Gaunt, and rat-killing and 
cock-fightmg, and many other beautiful forms of sport ' Do yo« 
leally r Do you belong to that remarkable part oi London t ' 

^ Certainly. My grandfather— did jou Imow him P ' 
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Lord Jocelyn shook his head* 

^He had the Brewery, you know, Messenger, Marsden and 
Company, in Whitechapel. He was bom there, and always called 
Mmself a Whitechapel man. He seemed to be proud of it, so that 
in common filial respect I, too, should be proud of it 1 am, in 
fact, a Whitechapel granddaughter/ 

'But that does not seem to help my unlucky Harry.' 

' It gives one a little more sympathy, perhaps,' she said. ' And 
that is, you know, so yery useful a possession.' 

'Yes/ but he did not seem to recognise its usefulness aa 
regards his ward. ' Well, he went to Widtechapel with a light 
heart. He would look round him, make the acquaintance of nia 
own people, then he would come back again and we would go on 
just as usual. At least he did not exactly say this, but I under- 
stood him so. Because it seemed impossible that a man who had 
once lived in society, among ourselves, and formed one of us, could 
ever dream of living down there.' 

Angela laughed. From her superior knowledge of 'down 
there ' she laughed. 

' He went away, and I was left without him, for the first time 
for twenty years. It was pretty dull. He said he would give the 
thing a trial ; he wrote to me that he was trying it, that it was 
not so bad as it seemed, and yet he talked as if the experiment 
would be a short one. I left him there* I went away for a cruise 
in the Mediterranean ; when I came home he returned to me.' 

' He did return, then P ' 

'Yes, he came back one evening a ffood deal changed. I 
■hould not have thought it possible for a Doy to change so much 
in 80 short a time. He wasn't ill-fed ; he hadn't suffered any 
nriyation, apparently ; but he was changed : he was more thought- 
lul; his smile and his lauffh were not so ready. Poor boy ! ' 

Lord Jocelyn sighed heavily. Angela's sympathy grew 
deeper, for he evidentiy loved the 'boy.' 

' What had he done, then F ' 

' He came to say farewell to me ; he thanked me for — ^you 
know what a good honest lad would say ; and he told me that he 
had had an offer made to him of an unexpected nature which he 
had determined to accept You see, he is a clever fellow with 
his fingers, he can play and paint and carve and do all sorts of 
things. And among his various arts and accomplishments he 
knows how to turn a lathe, and so he has become a joiner or a 
cabinet-maker, and he told me that he has got an appomtment In 
some great factory or works or something, as cabmet-maker in 
ordinAry.' 

'WhatishisnameP' 

'Harry Qoslett' 

' Goslett I Goslett ! ' Here she blushed again, and once more 
made play with the fan. 'Has ho got a relation, a certain Mr. 
BunkerP' 
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•Why— yes— I told you, an Unde Bunker/ 

' Then I remember the name. And, Lord Jocelyn, I hope yoa 
will be gratefal to me, because I have been the humble means of 
procuring him this distinguished post. Mr. Bunker, in fact, waa, 
or conceived that he had been, useful to my grandfather, and waf 
said to be disappointed at getting nothing by the wUL Therefore 
I endeayoured to make some return by taking his nephew into 
the House. That is alL' 

' And a great deal more than enough, because. Miss Messenger* 
Tou have all out of your kindness done a great mischiel for if yon 
had not employed him I am quite certain no one else would. 
Then he would have had to come back to me. Send him away. 
Do send him away. Miss Messenger. There are lots of eabinet- 
makers to be had. Then he will come bade to sodetyi and I will 
present him to you and he shall thank you.' 

She smiled and shook her head. 

* People are never sent away from the Brewery so long aa they 
behave ]jroperly. But it is strange indeed that your ward should 
voluntarily surrender all the advantages of life and social position 
for the hard work and poor pay of an artisan. Was it . • • was 
it affection for his cousins P ' She blushed deeply as she put this 
simple question. 

'Strange indeed. When he came to me the other nighL 
he told me a long stray about men being all alike in every rank of 
life — ^I have noticed mudi the same thing in the army ; of course 
he did not have the impudence to sa^ that women are all alike \ 
and he talked a quantibr of prodigious nonsense about living 
among his own people. Presentlyi however, I got out of him the 
real truth.' 

^ What was that P' 

' He confessed that he was in love.' 

* With a young lady of Whitechapel P This does great credit 
to the excellent education you gave him, Lofd Jocelyn.' She 
blushed for the fourth or fifth time, and he wondered why, and 
she held her fan before her face. ' But, perhapsi' she added, ' yoa 
are wrong, and women of aU ranks, like men. are the same.' 

' Perhaps, I ought not to have told you tnis — ^Miss Messenger. 
Now you will despise him. Yet he had the impudence to say 
that she was a lady — positively a lady — ^this Whitechapel dress- 
maker.' 

'A dressmaker P— oh I' She threw into her voice a little of 
that icy coldness with which ladies are expected to receive this 
kind of announcement 

'Ah I now you care no more about him. I inig;ht have 
known that your sympathy would cease directly you heard all. 
He went into raptures over this young milliner. She is as 
beautiful as the day; she is graceful, accomplished, well-bred, 
well-mannered, a queen — ^ 

'No doubt,' said Angela, still frozen. 'But really. Lord 
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Joeelm as it is Mr. Goslett^ the cabinet-maker, and not joui who 
is in love with this paragon, we may be spared her praises/ 

' And, which is more remarkable stilly she won't have anything 
to say to him.' 

< That is indeed remarkable. But perhaps as she is the Queen 
of Dressmakers, she is looking for the King of Gabinet-Makers.' 

' No doubt/ said Lord Jocelyn ; ^I think the music is coming 
to an end. However — ^Miss Messenger, one favonr' 

< A dozen, Lord Jocelyn, if I can grant them.' 

'He refuses to take any help from me ; he liyes on work paia 
for at the rate of tenpence an hour. If you will not send him 
away — ^then— oh, then——' 

* Quick, Lord Jocelyn, what is it P ' 

'Tax the resources of the Brewery. Put on the odd two- 
pence. It is the gift of the Samaritan — ^make it a shilling an hour.' 

* I will, Lord Jocelyn — hush I The music is just over, and I 
hope that the dressmaker will relent, and that there will be a wed- 
ding in Stepney Church, and that they will be happy ever after. 
Oh, brave and loyal lover I He gives up all, all — ^ she looked 
round the room filled with guests, and her great eyes became 
limpid, and her voice fell to a murmur — ^'for love, for love. Do 
you think, Lord Jocelyn, that the dressmaker will contmue to be 
obdTirate P But perhaps she does not know, or cannot suspecti 
what he has thrown away — ^for her sake — Chappy dressmaker ! ' 

* I think,' said Lord Joceljm afterwards, ' that if Harry had 
seen Miss Messenger before he saw his dressmaker we shouldn't 
have heard so much about the beautiful life of a working man* 
Why the devil couldn't I wait ? This girl is a Helen of Troy, 
and Harry should have written his name Paris, and carried her 
off, by gad ! before Menelaus or anj other fellow got hold of her. 
What a woman 1 What a match it would liave been I ' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

▲ ir INVITATIOV, 

Vebt shortly after the fatal discovery made b^ the Professor, 
Lord Davenant received the first outside recognition^so to speak 
—of his rank. It is true that no one withm a mile of Stepney 
Green — ^that is, anywhere between Aldgate Pump and jBow 
Church — ^would have had the hardihood to express a doubt on 
the validity of a cLum which conferred a lustre upon the neigh- 
bourhood ; yet even Lord Davenant, not remarkable for quickness 
of perception, was sharp enough to know that recognition at 
Stepney is not altogether the same thing as recognition at West- 
minster. He was now once more tolerably comfortable in his 
mind. The agonies of composition were over, thanks to his young 
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biecd'fl asnatance ; the labour of transcription was fimslied ; be 
felt, in looking at tiie bundle of papers, all the dignity of sucoese- 
fbl authorship ; liie Case, in fact, was now complete and ready for 
presentation to the Queen, or to any one, Lord Chancellor, Prime 
Minister, Lord Chamberlain, or American Minister, who would 
•nadertake and fedthfiUlT promise to la^ it before Her Majesty. 
For his own part, brought up in the belief that the British Lion 
habituallT puts his heroic tail between his len when the name of 
America is mentioned, he thought that the Minister of the States 
was the proper person to present his Case. Further, the days of 
faliiess were come affain. Clara Martha, in some secret way 
known only to herself, was again in command of money : once 
more bacon and tea, and bread and butter, if not coffee, cream, 
and buckwheat cakes, with maple syrup and hot eompone — 
delicacies of his natiye land— -were spread upon the board at ei>ht 
in the morning ; and again the succulent steak of Stepney, yield- 
ing to none, not even to him of Fleet Street, appeared at stroke of 
one \ and the noble lord could put up his feet and rest the long 
and peaceful morning through, unreproached by his consort 
Therefore he felt no desire for any change, but would have been 
Quite content to go on for ever enjoymg his title among this 
aimple folk, and careless about the splendours of hu rank. How 
Clara Martha got the money he did not inquire. We, who know, 
may express our fears that here was another glaring violation of 
political economy, and that the weekly honorarium received every 
Saturday by Lady Davenant was by no means adequately accounted 
for by her weekly work. Still, her style was very fine, and there 
were no more delicate workers in the association than the little 
peeress with the narrow shoulders and the bright eves. 

Not one word, mark you, spoken of Saturday l5avenant — that 
Eoag in Gzane— and the Iroiessor as respectful as if his lordship 
had sat through thirty years of deliberation in the Upper House, 
and Mr. Goslett humbfy deferential to her ladyship, and in secret 
confidential and fiuniliar, even rollicking^ with my lord, and Miss 
Kennedy respectfully thouffhtful for their welfare. 

This serenitjr was troubled and dissipated by the 'arrival of a 
letter addressed to Lady Davenant 

She received it — a simple letter on ordinary note*paper— with 
surprise, and opened it with some suspicion. Her experience of 
letters was not of late happy, inasmuch as her recent correspondence 
had been chiefly with American friends, who reminded her how 
they had all along told her that it was no good expecting that the 
Davenant claim would be listened to, and now i^e saw for herftelf. 
and had better come home again and live among the plain folk of 
Canaan, and praise the Lord for making her husband an American 
citizen— -with much more to the same effect, and cruel words from 
nephew Nathaniel, who had no ambition, and would have sold his 
heirship to the coronet for a few dollars. 

She looked first at the dgnature, and turned pale» for it was 
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from that mysteriooB joting ladj, almost divine in the eyes ol 
Stepney, because she was so rich. Miss Messenger. 

' Lord 1 ' cried Mrs. Bormalack. ' Do read it quick/ 

Her ladyship read it through yery slowly, much too slowly fot 
ker landlady's impatience. 

Her pale cheeks flushed with pride and ioy when she com- 
prehended exactly what the letter meant ; she drew herself up 
straight, and her shoulders became so sloping that the uneasy 
feeliug about her clothes, already alluded to, once more passed 
through Mrs. Bormalack's sympathetic mind. 

* It will be a change, indeect, for us,' she murmured, looking at 
her husband. 

' Change P ' cried the landlady. 

< What change ? ' asked his lordship. ' Clara Martha, I do not 
want any change ; I am comfortable here, I am treated with respect, 
the place is qmet, I do not want to change.' 

He was a heavy man and lethargic — change meant some kind 
af physical activity — he disliked movement. 
^s wife tossed her head with impatience. 

< Oh t ' she cried, < he would rather sit in his armchair than walk 
eyen across the Green to get his coronet. Shame upon him I O 
Carpenter I Shhl' 

His lordship quailed and said no more. That allusion to his 
father's trade was not intended as a sneer ; the slothfulness of his 
parent it was which the lad^r hurled at his lordship's head. No 
one could tell, no living writer is able to depict laithfully, the 
difficulties encountered and overcome by this resolute woman in 
urging her husband to action \ how she had first to persuade him 
to declare that he was the heir to the extinct title ; how she had 
next to drag him away from Canaan City; how she had to bear 
with his meanings, lamentations, and terrors, when he found him- 
self actually on board the steamer, and saw the land slowly dis- 
appearing, while the great ship rolled beneath his unaccustomed 
feet, and conse(|uences which he had not foreseen began to follow. 
These were thmgs of the past, but it had been hard to eet him 
away even from WeUdose Square, which he found comfortable, 
making allowance for the disrespectful Dane ; and now — but it 
must and should be done. 

< His lordship,' said the little woman, thinking she had perhaps 
said too much, 'is one of them who take root wherever you set 
them down. He takes after his grandfather, the Honourable 
IWothy Clitheroe. Set himself dov^n in Canaan City, and took 
root at once, never wanted to go away. And the Davenants, I am 
told, never left the village from the day they built their castle 
there till the last lord died there. In other people, Mrs. Bormalack^ 
it miffht be called sloth, but in his lordshi]^s case we can only saj 
that he is (|uick to take root. That is all, ma'am. And when we 
move him it is like tearing him up by the roots.' 

< It is,' said his lordship, clinging to the arms of the chair; 'Itlii 



to 
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The leitei waa aa follow^ and Lady Bayenant xead it aloud :^ 

' Dear Lady Davenant,— I hare quite recently learned that yoa 
and Lord Davenant are staying at a noase on Stepney Green wluch 
happens to be my property. Otherwise, perhaps, I might haye 
remained in ignorance of this most interesting circumstance. I 
haye also learned that yoa haye crossed the Atlantic for the 
r>aipose of presenting a claim to the Bayenant title, which waa 
long supposed to be extinct, and I hasten to conyey to you my most 
sincere wishes for your success. 

' I am at this moment precluded from doing myself the pleasure 
of calling upon you, for reasons with which I will not trouble you. 
I hope, howeyer, to be allowed to do so before yery long. Mean- 
time, I take the liberty of offering you the hospitality of my own 
house in Portman Square, if you will honour me by acceptmg it, 
as your place of residence during your stay in London. You will 

erhaps find Portman Square a central place, and more conyenient 
lor you than Stepney Green, which, though it possesses undoubted 
adyantages in healthful air and frjeedom from London fog, is yet 
not altogether a desirable place of residence for a lady of your rank. 
'I am aware that in addressing you without the ceremony of 
an introduction I am taking what may seem to you a liberty. I 
may be pardoned on the ground that I feel so deep an interest in 
your romantic story, and so much sympathy with your courage in 
crossing the ocean to prosecute your claim. Such claims as Qiese 
are, as you know, jealously regarded and sifted with the greatest 
care, so that there may be dii&culty in establishing a perfectly 
made-out case, and one which shall satisfy the House of Lords aa 
impregnable to any attack. There is, howeyer, such a thing as a 
moral certainty, and I am well assured that Lord Davenant would 
not haye left his natiye country had he not been convinced in his 
own mind that his cause is a just one, and that his claim is a duty 
owed to his illustrious ancestors. So that, whether he wins or 
loses, whether he succeeds or fails, he must in either case command 
our respect and our sympathy. Under these circumstances I trust 
that I may be forgiyen, and that your ladyship will honour my 
poor house with your presence. I will send, always provided thii 
you accept, my carriage for you on any day that you may appoint 
Your reply may be directed here, because all letters are forwarded 
to me, though I am not, at the present moment, residing at my 
town house. 

^ *Belieye me to remain, dear Lady Bayenant, yours yery 
iSuthfully, < AiTQELA MABSDEifr Messekgeb.' 

'It is a beautiful letter T cried Mrs. Bormalack, 'and to think 
of Miss Messenger knowing that this house is one of hers I Why, 
she's got hundreds. Now, I wonder who could haye told her thai/ 
you were here.' 

^ No doubt,' said her ladyship, ' she saw it in the papeia.' 
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' What a Froiidenoe that you came here I If you had stayed 
at Wellclose Square, which is a low place and only fit for foreigners, 
the never would hare heard about you. Well, it will be a sad blow 
lofiini^ your ladyship, but of course you must go« You can't refuse 
such a noble oiier; and though IVe done my bes^ I'm sure, to 
make his lordship comfortable, yet I know that the dinner hasn't 
always been such as I could wish, though as ffood as the money 
would run to. And we can't hope to rival Miss Messenger, a£ 
course, in housekeeping, tiiough I should like to hear what she 
gives for dinner.' 

* You shall, Mrs. Bormalack,' said her ladyship; ^I will send 
you word myself, and I am sure we are very grateful to you for all 
your kindness, and especially at times when — ^when my husband's 
nephew Nathaniel, who is not the wholensouled and high-toned 
man that the heir to a peerage ought to be * 

'Don't speak of it,' interrupted the good landlady, ' don't speak 
of it, your ladyship. It wUl always oe my pride to remember 
that your ladyship thought I did my little best. But, there, with 
mutton at elevenpence mi'penny !' 

The name of rortman square suggested nothing at all to th« 
illustrious pair. It might just as well have Men WeUclose 
Square. But here was an outside recognition of them ; and from 
a very rich young lady, who perhaps was herself acquainted with 
some of the members of the Upper Mouse. 

' It is a proper letter,' said Lady Davenant, critically, * a letter 
written in a becoming spirit. There's nuuiy things to admire in 
England, but the best thing is the respect to rank. Now, in our 
own Ci^^ did they respect his lordship for his family? Not a 
mite, llie boys drew pictures of him on the walls with a crown 
on his head and a sword in his hand.' 

* Must we go, Clara Martha P ' his lordship asked in a tremulous 
voice. 

* Yes, we must go ; we must show people that we are ready 
to assume the dignity of the posilion. As for my husband, Mrs. 
Bormalack '— she looked at him sideways while she addressed the 
landlady — ' there are times when I feel that nothing but noble 
blood confers real dignity '—his lordship coughed — * real diniity 
and a determination to have your rights, and a behaviour accorcung.' 

Lord Davenant straightened ms back and held up his head. 
But when his wife left him he drooped it again and looked sad. 

Lady Davenant took the letter with her, to show Miss 
Eennedv. 

* 1 shall never foiget old Mends, my dear,' she said kindlvi 
when Angela had read it through, ' never; and your kindness m 
my distress I could not forget if I tried.' The tears stood in her 
eyes as she spoke. 'We are standing now on the very threshold 
of Greatness; this is the first step to Recognition ; a short time 
more and mv husband will be in his right place among the British 
peers. As tor myself, I don't seem to mmd anj^ Miss Kennedy, 
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It's for him that I mind. Once in his own place, lie will show 
the world what he is capable of. You only think of him as a 
■leepy old man, who likes to put up his feet and shut his eyes. 
So he is— so he is. But wait till he gets his own. Then yon 
will see. As for eloquence, now, I remember one Fourth of July 
—but of course we were Americans then.' 

'Indeed, Lady Davenant, we e^all all be rejoiced if you 
succeed. But do not forget Miss Messenger's warning. There k 
a moral success, and there is a legal success. You may have to 
be contented with the former. But that should be enough for 
you, and you would then return to your own people with triumph.' 

' Aurelia Tucker,' said her ladyship, smiling gently, ' will wish 
she hadn't taken up the prophesyin' line. I shall forgive her, 
though euT^ is indeed a hateful passion. Howeyer, we cannot all 
haye illustrious ancestors, though since our own eleyation, there's 
not a man, woman, or child in Canaan City, except the Dutch- 
men, who hasn't connected himself with an English family, and 
the demand for Bed-books and books of the County Families ii 
more than you could belieye, and they do say that many a British 
peer will haye to tremble for his title.' 

'Come,' said Angela, interrupting these interesting facts^ 
'come. Lady Davenant, I knew beiorehand of this letter, and Misi 
Messenger bass giyen me work in anticipation of your yisit.' 

She led the little lady to the show room, and here, laid out on 
the chairs, were marvels. For there were dresses in silk and in 
yelvet : dresses of the best silk, moir^ antique, brocaded silk, nlk 
that would stand upright of itself, without the aid of a chair 
back, and yelvet of the richest, the blackest, and the most costiy. 
There could be no doubt whatever as to the person for whom 
these dresses had been designed, because nobody else had such 
nanrow and such sloping shoulders. Never in her dreams had her 
ladyship thought it possible that she should wear such dresses. 

'They are a present from Miss Messenger,' said Miss Kennedy. 
*Now, iifyou please, we will ^o into the trying-on room.' 

Then Lady Davenant discovered that these dresses were 
trimmed with lace, also of the most beautiful and delicate kind. 
She had sometimes seen lace duriuj^ her professional career, but 
she never possessed any, and the sight of it created a kind of 
yearning in her heart to have it on, actually on her slefves and 
round her neck. 

When she was dressed in her velvet with the lace tnmming 
she looked a very stately littie ladj^. When Angela had hung 
about her neck a heavy gold chain with a watch and seals ; when 
she had deftiy added a touch to her still luxuriant hair, and set in 
it a small aigrette of brilliants ; when she had put on her a pair 
of gloves and given her a large and beautifully painted fan, there 
was no nobler-looking lady in the land, for all she was so littie. 

Then Angek curtsied low and begged her ladyship to examine 
the dress in the glass. Her ladyship surveyed herself with an 
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Aitonisfament and delight impossible to be repressed, altbougb 
they detracted somewhat from the dignity due to tiie dress. 

' Oh, Aurelia I * she exclaimed, as if, in the joy of her hearty 
ihe oould haye wished her friend to share her happiness. 

Then Miss Kennedy explained to her that the velvet and tha 
Biagnifioent silk dresses were for the evening only, whUe for the 
morning there were other black silk dresses, with beautiful fur 
doaks and thinsfs for carriage exercise, and all kinds of iMngs pro- 
Tided, 80 that iwe might make a becoming appearance in Portman 
Square. 

' As for his lordship,' Miss Kennedy went on, * steps have been 
taken to provide him also with garments due to his position. And 
I think. Lady Davenant, if I may venture to advise ' 

^My dear,' said her ladyship, simply, 'just tell me, right away, 
what I am to da' 

' Then you are to write to lifiss Messenger and tell her that 
you will l>e ready to-morrow morning, and say any kind thing 
that occurs to your kind heart And tnen you will have undis- 
turbed possession of the big house in Portman Square, with all its 
eervants, butler, coachman, footman, and the rest of them, at your 
orders. And I beg — ^that is, I hope — that you will make use of 
ihem. Bemember that a nobleman's servant expects to be 
ordered, not asked. Drive every day; go to the theatres to 
amuse yourselves— I am sure after all this time you want amuse- 
ment' 

< We had lectures at Canaan City,' said her ladyship ; 'shall 
we go to lectures P ' 

*N — ^no. I think there are none, fiut you should go to 
concerts if you like them, and to picture galleries. Be seen about 
a good deal; make people talk about you, and do not press your 
Case before you have been talked about' 

' Do you think I can persuade Timothy — I mean, his brdship 
— ^to pro about with me P '^ 

' You will have the carriage, yon know ; and if he likes he can 
ileep at the theatre ; you have only to take a private Vx— but be 
seen and be talked about' 

This seemed veiy good advice. Lady Davenant laid it to 
heart Then she took off her ma^6cent velvet and put on the 
humble stuff again, vrith a sigh, uappily, it was the last day she 
would wear it 

On returning to the boarding-house she found her husband in 
great agitation, for he, too, had been * trying on,' and he had been 
told peremptorily that the whole of the existing wardrobe must be 
abolished, and changed for a new one which nad been provided 
for him. The good old coat, whose sleeves were so shiny, whose 
sMrts so curiy, whose cuffs so worn, must be abandoned; the 
other things which long custom had adapted to every projection 
of his figure must go too ; and, in place of them, the new thin^-i 
Which he bad iust been trying on. 

»2 
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'There's a swallow-tail^ Clara MartfaSy for erening wear. I 
•hall haye to change my clothes, they tell me, eveij eveniiig; 
and frock-coats to hutton down the front like a congress man in a 
itatoe ; and — oh I Clara Martha, we are going to luiye a terrible 
time!' 

^ Courage, my lord/ she said. 'The end will reward lu. Only 
hold op your head and remember that you are enjoying the tide P 

The eyening was rather sad, though the grief of the noble pair 
at leayinff their friends was shared by none but their landlady^ 
who really was attached to the little birdlike woman, so resolute 
and so full of courage. As for the rest, they behayed as members 
of a happy family are expected to behave — ^that is to say, they 
paid no heed whatever to the approaching departure of two out of 
their number, and Josephus leaned his head against the wall, and 
Darnel Fagg plunged his hands into his hair, and old Mr. Mali]^hant 
sat in the comer with his pipe in his mouth and narrated bits of 
.stories to himself, and laughed. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

LOBD DAyEZTAiri^S eBBAIinBM. 

Pbobablt no greater event had ever happened within the memory 
of Stepney Green than the arrival of Miss Messenger's carriage to 
take away the illustrious pair from the boarding-house. Mrs. 
BormalacK felt, with a pang, when she saw the pair of ^ys, with 
the coachman and footman on the box, actually standmg before 
her own door, for all to see, as if she had not thoroughly appreciated 
the honour of having a peer and his consort residing under her 
roof, and paying eveiy week for board and lodging the moderate 
sum of — — but she could not bear to put it into words. NoWy 
however, they were going. 

His lordsnip, m his new frock-coat tightly buttoned, stood, 
looking constrained and stiff, with one hand on the table and the 
other thrust into his breast, like a certain well-known statue of 
Washington. His wife had instructed him to assume this attitude. 
"Wl^ him were Daniel Fagff, the Frofessori and Harry, the rest of 
tiie boarders being engaged in their several occupations. Mrs. 
Bormalack was putting the final tondies to Lady Davenanf s 
morning toilette. 

'Iflwasi 
to discoverers. 




' I will, Mr. Fagg, I will,' said his lordship ; 
look around and to see how the dollars come m. because, gentle- 
men, as Clara Martha— I mean her ladyship^is not ready yet, 
there is time for me to explain that I dont quite know what is to 
happen next, nor where tiiose doUan are to oome from unless it is 
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frcnn the Dftyenant estates. Bat I don't think, Mr. Fagg, that w« 
ahall forget old friends. A man bom to a peerage — Uiat is an 
accident, or the gift of Proyidence ; but to be a Hebrew scholai 
eomes from genius. When a man has been a school-teacher for 
near upon forty years, he knows what genius means— and if s 
skurse, eyen in America.' 

'Then, my lord,' said Daniel, produdng his note-book, 'I may 
put your lordship's name down for — How many copies P ' 

' Wal, Mr. Fagg, I don't care how many copies you put my 
name down for, proyided you don't ask for payment until &e way 
is dear. I don^t suppose they will play it so low on a man as 
to ffiye him his peerage without a mite of income, eyen if it has 
to be ndsed by a tax on somethin'.' 

'American beef will haye to be taxed,' said Harry. 'Neyer 
fear, my lord, we will pull ^ou through, somehow. As Miss 
Messenger said, ''moral certainty" is a fine card to play, eyen 
if the committee of the House of Lords don't recognise tne con- 
nection.' 

The Professor looked guiltj^, thinking of that ' Roag in Grane,' 
Saturday Dayenant| wheelwright, who went to the American 
colonies. 

Then her ladyship appeared, complete and ready, dressed in 
her black silk, with a fur cloak and a ma^ificent muff of saUe, 
stately, gracious, and happy. After her, Mrs. Bormalack, awed. 
'I am ready, my lord,' she said, standing in the doorway. 'My 
friends, we shall not forget those who were hospitable to us and 
kind in the days of our adversity. Mr. Fagg, you may depend 
upon us; you haye his lordship's permission to dedicate your book 
to his lordship \ we shdl sometimes speak of your discoyery. The 
world of fashionable London shall hear of your circles.' 

' Triangles, my lady,' said Daniel, bowing. 

'I beg your pardon, Mr. Fagg, I ought to haye known; and 
the triande goes with the fife and the drum in all the militia regi- 
ments. Professor, if there is any place in Portman Square where 
an entertainment can be held, we will remember you. Mr. Goslett 
^nah ! Mr. Ooalett— we shall miss you, yery much. Often and 
often has my husband said that but for your timely aid he must 
haye broken down. What can we now do for you, Mr. Goslett P ' 

Nothing could haye been more generous than this dispensing 
of patronage. 




I cabinets for 

Miss Messenger. I mend t&e office stools for the Brewery, and I 
work for • • • • for Miss Kennedy,' he added with a blush. 

Lady Dayenant nodded her head and laughed. So happy was 
the, that she could eyen show for the first time an interest in 
something outdde UtiA Case. 

< A handsome couple/ she said simply. 'Yes, my dear^ goon 
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workinff for MIbs Eenned^r, becante she is worth it. And waWt 
By lorn! Gentlemen, I wish you faiewelL' 

She made the most stately, the most dignified oheisanee, and 
tuned to leaye them. But Harry sprang to the fiKmt and offered 
his arm. 

' Permit me, Lady Davenant' 

It was extraordinary enough for the coachman to be ordered to 
Stepney Green to take up a lord; it was more extraordinary to 
see that lord's noble lady udling on the neck of an ordinary female 
in a bkck stuff gown and an apron, namely, Mrs. Bormalack, and 
still more wonderful to see that noble lady led to the carriage bj 
a young gentleman who seemed to belong to the place. 

'I mow him,' said James the footman, presently. 

<WhoisheP' 

< He's Mr. Le Breton, nephew or something of Lord Jocelyn. 
Ftc seen him about, and what he's doing on Stepney Green tha 
Lord only knows/ 

' James 1 ' said the coachman. 

' John 1 ' said the footman. 

'When you don't understand what a young gentleman li 
•pdoin', what does a man of your experience conclude P ' 

' John,' said the footman, < you are right as usuaL But I didn't 
see her.' 

There was a little crowd outside, and it was a proud moment 
te Lady Davenant when she walked throueh the Isiie — which she 
eould haye wished a mile long— formed by tne spectators, and took 
her place in the open carriaA^e beneath the great fur rug. His 
lordship followed with a look of sadness or apprehension rather 
than triumph. The door was slammed, the footman mounted the 
box, and the carriage droTe off. One boy called < Hooray ! ' and 
jumped on the curbstone ; to him Lord Davenant took off his hat ; 
anotner turned Catherine-wheels along the road, and Lord Dave- 
nant took off his hat to him, too, with aristocratic impartiality, till 
tiie coachman flicked at him with his whip, and then he ran 
behind the carriage and used language for a ouarter of a mile. 

'Timothy,' said her ladyship, 'would that Aurelia Tucker 
were here to see I ' 

He only groaned. How could he tell what sufferings in the 
shape of physical activity might be before him P When would he 
be able to put up his feet again P One little disappointment 
marred the complete joy of the departure. It was strange that 
Miss Kennedy, who had taken so much interest in the business, 
who had herself tried on the dresses, should not have been there 
to see. It was not kind of her — who was usufdly so very kind — 
to be absent on this important occasion. 

They arrived at Portman Square a little before one. 

Miss Messenger sent them her compliments by her own maid| 
and hoped they would be perfectly comfortable in her house, wliich 
WIS placed entirely at their disposal She was only sony that 
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ib«ence from town would prevent her from personally receiTing 
Lady Darenant 

The epaciousness of the rooms, the splendonr of the ftimitura^ 
the presence of many servants, awed the simple little American 
woman. She followed her guide, who offered to show them the 
house, and led them into all the room»— the great and splendidly 
furnished drawing-room, the dining-room, the morning-room, and 
the libraiy — without saying a word. Her husband walked aft^r 
her in the deepest dejection, hanging his head and dangling his 
hands in forgetfuhiess of the statuesque attitude. He saw no 
chance whatever for a place of quiet meditation. 

Presently they came back to the moming-roonL It was ^ 
pleasant, sunny room, not so ?arge as the great dining-room, nor so 
gaunt in its furniture, nor was it hun^ with Immense pictures of 
game and fruit, but with light and bright water-colours. 

' I should like,' said her ladjship, hesitating, because she was 
a little afraid that her dignity demanded that they should use the 
biggest room of all — ' I should Uke, if we could, to sit in this room 
when we are alone.' 

* Certainly, my lady.' 

* We are simjjle people,' she went on, trying to make it clear 
why they liked simplicity, ' and accustomed to a plain way of life, 
■o that his lordship does not look for the splendour that belongs to 
his position.' 

•No, mv lady.' 

* Therefore, if we may use this room mostly— and — and keep 
the drawing-room for when we have company — ^ She looked 
timidly at the grave young woman who was to be her maid. 

* Certainly, my lady.' 

' As for his lordship,' she went on, *I beg that he may be un- 
disturbed in the mommg when he sits in the library. He is much 
occumed in the morning.' 

'Yes, my lady.' 

' I think I noticed,' said Lord Davenant, a little more cheer- 
fully, ' as we walked through the library, a most beautiful chair.' 
He cleared his throat but said no more. 

Then they were shown their own rooms, and told that luncheon 
would be served immediately. 

< And I hope, Clara Martha,' said his lordship when the^ were 
alone, * that luncheon in this house means something solid and 
sabstantial Fried oysters, now, with a beefsteak and tomatoes, 
and a little green com in the ear, I should like.' 

* It will be something, my dear, worthy of our rank. I almost 
regret, now, that ^ou are a teetotaller. Wine, somehow, seems to 
belong to a title. Do you think that you could break your vow 
and take one glass, or even two, of wine, just to show that yo« 
are equal to the position P ' 

< No, Clara Martha,' her husband replied with decision. ' Not 
I will n<^t break tiie pledge, not even for a glass of old Bourbon/ 
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There were no fried oysters at that day's loncheon, nor an^ 
ffreen com in the ear, but it was the best square meal that hu 
lordship had eyer sat down to in his life. Yet it was marred by the 
presence of an impodng footman, who seemed to be watching to 
see how mudi an American could eat. This caused his lordship 
to drop kniyes and upset glasses, and went yeiy near to mar the 
enjoyment of the meaL 

After the luncheon he bethought him of the chair in the 
library and retired there. It was, indeed, a most beautiful chair, 
low in the seaty broad and deep, not too soft, and there was a foot- 
stool. His lordship sat down in this chair beside a large and cheer- 
ful fire, put up his feet and suryeyed the room, ^ooks were 
ranged round all the walls, books from floor to ceiling ; there was 
a liffge table with many drawers coyered with papers, magazines 
and zeyiewB, and proyided with ink and pens. The door was 
shut, and there was no sound saye of a passing carriage in t>.e 
square. 

* This,' said lus lordship, * seems better than Stepney Green. 
I wish nephew Nathaniel were here to see.' 

With these words noon his lips he fell into a deep slumber. 

At half-past three nis wife came to wake him up. She had 
ordered the carriage, and was ready and eager for another driye 
along those wonderful streets which she had seen for the first 
time. She roused him with great difficulty, and persuaded him, 
not inthout words of refusal, to come with her. Of course she was 
perfectly wide awake. 

* Tlus,' she cried^ once more in the carriage, ' this is London, 
indeed. Oh I to think that we haye wasted months at Stepney* 
thinking that was town. Timothy, we must wake up ; we haye 
a great deal to see and to learn. Look at the shop& look at the 
carriages. Do tell I It's better than Boston City. JNow we haya 
got the carriaff^ we will go out eyery day and see something; I'ye 
told them to dnye past the Queen's Falace, and to show us where 
the Prince of Wales liyes. Before long we shall go there ourselyes, 
of course, with the rest of the nobility. There's only one thing 
that troubles me.' 

* What is that, Clara Martha P You lur thinkin, perhaps, that 
it isn't in nature for them to keep the dinners eyery oay up to the 
same pitch of eleyation P ' 

She repressed her indignation at this unworthy suggestion. 

^No, Timothy; and I hope your lordship will remember that 
in our position we can afford to despise mere considerations of meat 
and drink, and wherewithal we shall be clothed.' She spoke as if 
pure Christianity was impossible beneath their rank, and, indeed, 
she had neyer felt so truly yirtuous before. ' No, Timothy, my 
trouble is that we want to see eyerything tJiere is to be seen.' 

'That is so, Clara Martha. Let us sit in this luxurious 
chaise, and see it idL I neyer get tired 6' settin', and I like to see 
things.' 
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'But we can only see the things that cost nothing, or the out* 
tJi% of thiiigSy because we've got no monej.' 

< No money at all P' 

^None: only seven shillings, and threepence in coppers.' 
This was the dreadful truw. Mrs. fiormalack had been paid| 
and the seven shilling was all that zemained. 

< And, oh I there is so much to see I We'd always intended to 
run round some day, only we were too busy with the Oase to find 
the time, and see all the shows we'd heard tell of— the Tower of 
London and Westminster Abbey, and the Monument and Mr. 
Spur^eon's Tabernacle — ^but we never thought things were so grand 
as this. When we get home we will ask for a guide-book of 
London, and pick out all the things that are open free. 

That dav they drove up and down the streets, gazing at the 
crowds and the shops. When they got home, tea was brought 
them in the morning-room, and hu lordshin, who took it for 
another square meal, requested the loaf to be brought, and did 
creat things with the bread and butter— and having no footman to 
fear. 

At half-past seven a bell rang, and presentlv Miss Messenffer'a 
xnud came and whispered that it was tne first bell, and would her 
ladyship go to her own room, and could she be of any help P 

Lady Davenant rose at once^ looking, however, much surprised. 
She went to her own room, tollowed by her husband, too much 
astonished to ask what the thing meant 

There was a beautiful fire in the room, which was very large 
and luxuriously furmshed, and lit with gas burning in soft-coloured 
glass. 

' Nothing could be more delightful,' sud her ladyship, ' and this 
loom is a picture. But I don't understand it' 

^ Perhaps it's the custom/ said her husband, 'for the aristocracy 
to meditate in their bedrooms.' 

'I don't understand it,' she repeated. 'The girl said the first 
^9U. What's the second P Thev can't mean us to go to bed.' 

'They must' said his lordship. 'Yes, we must go to bed. 
And there vdll be no supper to-night To-morrow, Clara Martha, 
you must speak about it, and say we're accustomed to later hours. 
At nine o^dock or ten we can go with a cheerful heart — after 
supper. But— well— it looks a soft bed, and I dare say I can sleep 
in it You've nothing to say, Clara Martha, before I shut my 
eyes P Because if /on have, get it off your mind, so's not to dis- 
turb me afterwards.' 

He proceeded to undress in his most leisurely manneiN and in 
ten minutes or so was getting into bed. Just as nis head fell upon 
the pillows there was a knock at the door. 

It was the maid who came to say that she had forgotten to teU 
her ladyship that dinner was at eight 

'Wiiatp' cried the poor lady, startled ont of her dignity, 
' Do you mean to say that we've got to have dinner P ' 
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'OBitabl^i my lady $ ' this young person was extremely well* 
behaTedy and in presence of her masters and mistresses and saperiore 
knew not the nature of a smile. 

'Myf 

Her ladyship standing at the door looked first at the mud with« 
out and then at ner husband, whose eyes were closed and who was 
eccpeiiencing the first and balmy influences of sweet sleep. She felt 
so neloless uiat she threw away her dignity and cast herself upon 
the lad/s-maid. ' See now I ' she aai^ < what is your name, my 
dearP' 

' Campion, my lady/ 

* I suppose youVe got a Christian name P ' 

< I mean that Miss Messenger always calls me Campion.' 

' Well, then, I suppose I must too. We are simple people, 
Miss Campion, and not long from America, where they do things 
different, and have dinner at half-uast twelve and supper at six. 
And my husband has gone to bed. What is to be done P ' 

That a ^ntleman should suppose bed possible at eight o'clock 
In the eremng was a thing so utterly inconceivable that Campion 
could for the moment suggest nothing. She only stared. Pre- 
sently she ventured to suggest that his lordship might get up again, 
et up, Timothy, get up this minute I' Her ladyship shook 

'^ ' ' " • d Ufted his head. 

away.' Then she 
\ Campion f ' 



- vrei up, iimoxny, gee up xnia mmui;e i ne 
and nushed him tiu he opened his eyes, and 
' Tkmt stop to ask questions, but get up. right a 
ran back to the door. * Miss Campion I ' 



* Yes, my lady.' 
"ndmi 



< I don't mind much about myself, but it mig[ht not look well 
for his lordship not to seem to know thinffs lust exactly how 
they're done in England. So please don't teu we servants. Miss 
Campion.' 

Sne laid her hand on the miud's arm and looked so earnest^ 
that the girl felt sorry for her. 

< No, my lady,' she replied. And she kept her word, so that 
though the servants' hall knew how the noble lord and his lady 
had Deen brought from Stepney Green, and how his lordship 
floundered among the plates at lunch, and ate up half a loaf with 
afternoon tea, they did not know that he went to bed instead of 
dressing for cUnner. 

' And, Miss Campion,' she was now outside the door, holding 
it alar, and the movements of a heavy body hastily putting on 
slothes could be distinctly heard, ^ you will please tell me, pre- 
sently, what time they do have things.' 

* Yes, my lady.' 

^ Family prayers, now P ]ffis lordship will lead, of course, a 
thing he is quite used to, and can do better than most, having 
always — ' here she stopped, remembering that there was no abeo- 
lute necessity to explain the duties of a village schoolmaster. 

^ There are no famUy prayers, my lady, and your ladyship caa 
have dinner or any other meal at any time you please.' 
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<Hu loxdfibip's times for meab will be thooe of hb brother 
peers.' 

<YeS; malady. Breakfast at ten P ' 

*Ten wOl do perfectly.' It was two bours later tban their 
vsoal time, and her husband's 'sufferings would be reir great 
Stall, eyerything must give way to the responsibilities of the rank. 

^ Will your ladyship take luncheon at half-past one, and tea at 
half-past nye, and dinner at oiffht P ' 

* Yes, now that we know them, these hours will suit me per- 
fectly. We do not in our own country take tea before dinner, but 
i^r it That is nothing, howeyer. And supper P ' 

' Your ladyship can haye supper whenever you want it,' replied 
the maid. She hesitated for a moment and tlien went on. * It ia 
not usual for supper to be serred at alL' 

* Oh I then we must go without' 

By this time her husband was dressed, and, obedient to in- 
struction, he had put on his new dress coat, without, howeyer, 
making any alteration in the rest of his morning garments. Th« 
effect, therefore, when they descended to the drawing-room would 
haye been yeiy startling, but for the fact that there was nobody to 
•eeit 

If luncheon was a great meal, dinner was far more magnificent 
and stately ; only there were two footmen instead of one, and his 
lordship felt that he could not do that justice to the dinner which 
the dinner deserved, because those two great hulking fellows in 
livery watched him all the time. After dinner they sat in the 
great drawingn-room, feeling veiy magnificent and yet uncomfort- 
able. 

'The second dinner,' said his lordship in a half-whisper, ' mad« 
me feel, Clara Martha, that we did rignt to leave Canaan City. 
I never before knew what they really meant by enjoying a title, 
and I don't think I ever thoroughly enjoyed it be&re. The red 
mullet was beautiful, and the little larks in paper baskets mad« 
me feel a Lord all over.' 



CHAPTER XXVIL 
THX BAMS siana, 

I This he has done— for love.' 

When Angela returned to her dressmakery, it was Nnth these 
words ringing in her ears, like some refrain which continually 
returns and will not be silenced. 

'This he has done-^for love.' 

It was a great deal to do— a sreat deal to give up^ ; she fully 
reaUsed, after her talk with Lord Jocelyn, how much it was that 
he had given up— at her request What had she herself done^ 
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•he asked, in oomparuon P She had pfiyen money— an jbodj could 
give monej. She had lived in disguise^ under uJse pretences, for 
a few months ; but she neyer intended to go on Hying in the East 
End| after she had set her Ajasodation on a firm basis. To be 
sure, she had been drawn on into wider schemes^ and could not 
retire until these, including the Palace of Delight, were well 
started. But this young man had given up all^ cheer^Uy, for her 
sake. Because she was a dressmaker, and hved at Stepney, he 
would be a workman and live there as welL For her sake he had 
ffiyen up for eyer the life of ease and culture, which might have 
been his, among the gentle-folk to whom he belonged ; for her 
sake he left the man who stood to him in loco parentis ; for her 
sake he gave up all the things that are dear to young men, and 
became a servant And without a murmur. She watched him 
ffoin^ to his work in the morning, cheerful, with the sunshine ever 
m his fiice, in fact, sunshine lived there — ^his head erect, his eyes 
fearless, not repenting at all of his choice, perhaps hopeful that in 
the long run those impediments spoken of might be removed ; in 
that hope he lived. Should that hope be disappointed — ^what 
tbenP Only to have loved, to have sacrificed so much for the 
sake of love, Angela said to herself, thinking of something 8h« 
had read, was enough. Then she laughed because this was so 
silly, and the young man deserved to have some reward. 

Then, as a first result of this newly-acquired knowledge, the 
point of view seemed changed. Quite naturally, after the first 
surprise at finding so much cultivation in a working-man, she 
regarded him, like all the rest, from her own elevated platform* 
In the same way he, from his own elevation, had been, in a sense, 
looking down upon herself, though she did not suspect the fact. 
One might pause here, in order to discuss how many kinds of 
people do consider themselves on a higher level than their neigh** 
Dours, My own opinion is, that every man thinks himself on so 
very high a platform as to entitie him to consider the greater part 
of manmd quite below him; the fact that no one else thinks so 
has nothing to do with it. Any one, however, can understand 
how Angela would at first regard'Harry, and Hari^ the fair dress- 
maker; further, that, whatever acquaintance or intimacy grew up 
between them, the first impression would alwavs remain, with the 
mental attitude of a slight superiority in both minds, so long as 
the first impression, the first belief as to the real facts, was not 
removed. Now that it was removed on one ude, Angela, for her 
part, could no longer look down ; there was no superiority left, 
except in so ftr as the daughter of a Whitechapel brewer might 
consider herself of finer clay than the son of a sergeant in the 
Army, also of Whitechapel orig^ 

All for love of her I 

The words filled her heart; they made her cheeks bum and 
her eyes glow. It seemed so great and noble a thing to do ) so 
grand a sacrifice to make. 
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She remembered her words of contempt when, in a shame- 
feoed, hesitating winr, as if it was something wrong, he had con** 
lessed that he might go back to a life of idleness. Why, she 
might have known — she ought to have known — that it was not 
to an ignoble life among ignoble people that he would go. Yet 
she was so stupid. 

What a sacrifice to make ! And all for lore of her ! 

Then the flower of loye sprang up and immediately blossomed, 
and was a beauteous rose, ready for ner lover to gather and place 
upon his heart But as yet she hardlyknew it. 

Yet she had known all along that Harry loved her. He never 
tried to conceal his passion. ^ Why,' she said to herself, trying to 
understand the meaning of the sudden change in herself, — ' Why, 
it only seemed to amuse me ; the thing was absurd ; and I felt 
pity for him, and a little anger because he was so presumptuous ; 
and I was a little embarrassed for fear I had compromised myself 
with him. But it wasn't absurd at all ; and he loves me, though 
I have no fortune. Oh, Heaven I I am a she Dives, and he 
doesn't know it, and he loves me all the same.' 

She was to tell him when the ' impediments' were removed. 
Why, they were removed already. But should she tell himP 
How could she dare to teU him r No drl likes to do her own 
wooing ; she must be courted ; she must oe won. Besides — ^per- 
haps — but here she smiled — he was not so very much in love, after 
aU. Perhans he would change ; perhaps he would now tired and go 
home and aesert her; perhaps ne would fall in love with some- 
one else. And perhaps Angela, the strong-minded student of 
Newnham, who would have no love or marriase, or anything of 
the kind in her life, was no stronger than any of her sisters at the 
approach of Love the Unconquered. 

She came back the evening after that dinner. Her cheek had 
a new colour upon it ; there was a new smile upon her lips ; there 
was a new softness in her eyes. 

^ You look so beautiful this evening,' said Nelly. ' Have you 
been happy while you were away ? ' 

< I have heard something that has made me happier,' said 
Angela. ' But yon, dear Nelly, have not Why are your cheeks 
so pale, and what is the meaning of the dark lines under your 
eyes?' 

* It is nothing,' the girl replied quickly. * I am quite welL 
I am always well/ But she was not She was nervous and pre- 
occumed. There was something on her mind. 

Then Harry came, and they beg^ to pass the evening in the 
usual wa; 
without ' 

Angela. I , , 

to her heart and robbed her of half her joy. 

Wh]r had she never before discovered this thing? Ah ! igno- 
taut maiden, despite the wisdom of the schools t Hypatia heisell 
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was not more ignorant than Angela, who knew not that the chief 
anality of the rose of love in her heart was to make her read tiie 
hearts of others. Armed with this magic power, she saw what 
the might hare seen long before. 

^the hasty fflanoe, the quick flush, the nerrous trembling of 
her hands, poor Kelly betrayed her secret And by those signs 
the other girl, who loved the sanm num, read that secret 

< Oh 1 selfish woman 1 ' said Angela's heart. ' Is your happi- 
ness to be bought at such a cost P' 

A girl of lower nature might have been jealous. Angela was 
not It seemed to her no sin in Nelly that she thought too mueii 
of such a man. But she pitied her. Kor did she, as some women 
might have done, sunpect that Harry had trifled with her feelings. 
She knew that he haa not She had seen them together, day after 
day ; she knew what his bearing had always been towards her, 
finmk, courteous, and brotherly. He called her by her Christian 
name ; he liked her ; her presence was pleasant ; she was pretty, 
sweet, and winning. No; she did not suspect him. And. yet, 
what should she baj to the poor girl P how comfort her P how 
reconcile her to the meyitable sorrow P 

'NeUy,' she whispered at parting, 'if you are unhappy, my 
child, you must tell me what it is.* 

<I cannot,' Nelly replied. 'But oh I do not think about me| 
ICss Kennedy ; I am not worth it' 

Perhaps sne, too, had read those same signs, and knew what 
fhey meant 



CHAPTER XXVilL 

HARBT mrns ubxbtt. 

MsvnoF has been made of the Stepney Advanced Club, where 
Dick Coppin thundered, and burning questions were discussed, and 
debates neld on high political pointe, and where more ideas were 
submitted and more projects set forth in a angle year than in all 
the rest of London in two years. The members of the Advanced 
Club were mostly young men, but there was a sprinkling among 
them of griszled beards who remembered '48 and the dreams <n 
Chartism. They had got by this time pretty well all they 
damoured for in their oygone days, and when they thought of 
this, and remembered how everything was to go well as soon as 
the five points of the Charter were carried, and how everything 
•till remained in the same upsydown, topsy-turvy, one-sided, 
muddle-headed perverseness, just as if those points nad not been 
carried, they became sad. Nevertheless, the habit of demanding 
remained, liecause the reformer b like liie daughter of the horse- 
leech, and still cries for more. Yet they had less confldenoe thaa 
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of old in the reformer'B great noBtrum of destruction. The younger 
men, of course, were quite sure, absolutely sure, that with a little 
more upsetting and downpulling the balance would be set right and 
ftbeautiful straight level of uniyersal happiness would be reached. 

Angela heara^ from time to time, ot the meetinffs of this dub. 
Harry told her how his cousin Dick had surpassed himself how 
they were going to abolish Grown, Church, and House of Lords, 
wilh landlordism, lawyers, established armies, pauperdom, Dives- 
dom, taxes, and all kinds of things which the hateful Tory or that 
pitiful creature the moderate Liberal considers necessary for the 
welfare of the State. And she knew that Harry went there and 
•poke occasionally, and that he had made in a quiet way some sort 
of mark among the members. One evening, about this time, she 
met Dick Conpin returning from his work, in which, unlike hia 
eousin, he did not disdain the apron nor the box of tools. 

' There's goinff to be a debate on Sunday,' he said, half shyly 
and half boastfully, ' at the Club. It's on the Abolition of the 
House of Lords, t am goiug to speak, and if you like to oomoi 
you and one or two of the girls, I'll pass you in, and you will hear 
a thing or two that will open your ^es.' 

' That is very good of you, Mr. Ooppiiu I always like to haye 
my eyes opened. Will there be many speakers P' 

< There will be icB,' he replied^ witn simple grandeur* 'I don't 
think, when I'ye said my say, that there will remain much more 
to be said by anybody. Cousin Harry may get up, perhaps ' — his 
face assumed a little uneasiness — ^'but no, I don't think he will 
find any holes in me. I'ye got the fS&cts, Tye gone to the right 
quarter to get 'em. No ; he can't deny my facts.' 

' Very well, Mr. Coppin. Perhaps we will go to hear you« 
But be yery sure about your &cts.' 

Angela said nothing about the proposed debate or her inten- 
tion of oeing present, but she learned from Harry that there really 
was going to be a field night, and that Dick Coppin was expected 
to come out in more than his usual strength. The informant said 
nothing about his own intentions. Lideed, he had none, but he 
was faning into the habit of spending an hour or two at the Club 
on Sunday eyening before finishing off with the girls ; sometimes 
he spoke, but oftener he listened and eame away silent and refleo- 
tiye. The Adyanced Club offered ample material for one who 
knows how to reflect Humanity is a grand subject, and, in fact, 
is the only subject loft for an epic poenu But perlmps the 
action would drag. Here, Harry saw, was a body of men, 
old and youn^, aU firmly persuaded that things were wrong, 
that things might be made better, yet casting about blindly 
for a remedy and crying aloud for a leader. And those who 
desired to lead them had nothing to offer but a stone instead 
of bread. The fact that this young man did listen and reflect 
•hows how greatly he was changed from him whom we first 
met in th« Prologue, Regular houiv, simple liying, reason- 
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My hard work, strengthened his nerres for anything ; he wm 
harder ; the men with whom he talked were rougher, and the old 
carelessness was gone. He kept his gfdetj of heart, yet it was 
sobered ; he felt responable ; he knew so much more than the men 
around him. that he felt a consuming desire to set them right, but 
could noL for he was tongue-tied ; he had not yet found liberty, 
as the ola preachers used to say ; when he felt most strongly that 
the speakers were on a false tack, he spoke most feebly ; he wanted 
to be a Prophet, and there were only confused ideas, blunred per- 
ceptions to work upon. Now, the first step towards being a 
Prophet — ^which is a most laudable ambition — ^is to see quite 
clearly oneself and to understand what one means. He could set 
a man right as to facts ; he could shut up a speaker and make the 
Club laugh, but he could not move them. As yet Hanr was only 
in the podtion occupied during a long life by the late Prophet A 
Chelsea, inasmuch as he distinctly perceiyed the folly of his neigh- 
bours, but could teach no way of wisdonu This is a form of 
prophetical utterance which has neyer possessed much weight 
witn the people ; they want direct teachmg, and a leader who 
knows what he means and whither he would conduct them, if it 
be only in the direction of one of those poor old worn-out panaceas 
once warranted to guarantee uniyersal nappinesfl^ like the ballot- 
box. Not that Harry mw miserable oyer nis failure to prophesy, 
not at all ; he only wished for words of wisdom and power, and 
sat meanwhile with his hands in his pockets and his Jiat pulled 
oyer his eyes, like a Minister in the House of Commons, while the 
members of the Club poured forth their frothy declamation, each 
louder than his predecessor, trying to catch the applause of an 
assembly which generally shouted for the loudest The times 
might be out of joint, but Harry felt no certain inspiration as to 
the way of setting them right; if a thing came to him, he would 
say it ; if not, he would wait. The great secret about waiting is 
that while a man waits he thinks, and if he thinks in solitude and 
waits lonj; enough, letting words lie in his brain and listening to 
ideas which come upon him, sometimes smgly and dowly, some- 
times in crowds like the fancies of a wakeful niffht, there presents 
itself an idea at last which seizes upon him and nolds him captiye, 
and works itself out in his brain while he mechanically goes on 
with the work, the rest, the toil, and the pleasure of his daily life. 
Solitary work is fayourable to meditation ; therefore, while Harry 
was shapinff things at his lathe, undisturbed bjr any one, his brain 
was at work. And a thought came to him which lay there dimly 
perceiyed at first, but growmg larger daily till it filled his head 
and drew unto itBelf dl his other thoughts, so that eyerythinff he 
saw, or read, or heard, or meditated upon, became like a rill or 
riyulet which goes to swell a great riyer. And it was this thought 

Sown into shape at last, which he prodaimed to the memben of 
e Adyanced Club on the night of their great debate. 
It was not a large Hall, but it was perfectly filled with peopLef 
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ohidfiy they were men and young men, but among them weie a 
good many women and girls. Does it ever occur to the 'bettei 
class' that the work of woman's emancipation is advancing in cer> 
tain circles with rapid strides? That is so, nevertheless; and 
large, if not pleasant, results may be expected in a few years there- 
from. It must be remembered that for the most part they start 
perfectly free from any trammels of reli^on. It has been stated 
that the basis of all their philosophy is, and always will be, the 
axiom that every one must get as much as possible for herself out 
of the rather limited rations of Pleasure supplied to Humanity. 
Whether that is true I know not. Angela watched these women 
with curiosilT ; they were mostly young and some of them were 

Sretiy, and there was absolutely nothing to show that they thought 
ifferently from any other women. Some of them had brought 
their work ; some were talking ; they were not excited by the 
prospect of the coming debate ; they expected, in fact, nothing 
more than they had already heard over and over again. Theite 
was too much ^as, the atmosphere was already heavy and the walls 
alreadv shiny, before the meeting began. On the platform was a 
chair for the chairman, with a table and a hammer and a decanter 
of water and a glass. Angela sat far back against the door, vdth 
Captain Sorensen and Nelly. She was silent, wondering at these 
people and why they should trouble themselves about me House 
of £ord8. and whether they never felt any desire at all for the re*- 
ligion wnich bringBJoy and happiness to so many suffering lives.. 
Presently she saw Harry walk slowly up the middle aisle and take^ 
a place, for there was no chair, on the steps which led to the plat- 
form. She was so far back that he could not see her, for which 
afterwards she was glad. 

The chairman, a man stricken in years, with grey hair and a . 
grizzled beard, and one of those ex-Chartists of whom we have 
spoken, took the chair, hammered the table, and opened the debate^. 
He was a man of great reputation, having been all his life an Irr^^ 
concilable, and he was suspected of being a Socialist, and was cer- 
tainly a Red Republican. He began in the usual way by stating- 
as an axiom that the People can do no wrong ; that to entrust the 
destinies of a Nation to the people is to ensure its ^eatness ; that 
Manhood is the only raii : — and so forth, all in capital letters with 
notes of admiration. The words were strong, but they produced 
no effect, because the speech had been made before a great many 
times, and the people knew it by heart Therefore, though it was 
the right thing to say, and the thing expected of a <3iairman^ 
nobody paid any attention. 

The Discussion, which was all one-sided, then began. Two or 
three young men rose one after the other ) they were listened to 
with the indulgence which is always accorded to beginners. None^ 
of them made a point, or said a good thing, or went outside the 
crude theories of untaught, if generous, yout£; uid their ignoranoe 
was such as to make Angc^ almost weep. 
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Tlieii IXck Coppin mounted the plfttform, and advanced amid 
tibe plaudits of the expectant audience. He ran his fingen through 
hia coarse Mack hair, straightened himself up to his fiUl heieht of 
Ave feet six, drank a little water, and then, standing beside the 
diainnan's tdl>le, with his right band resting upon it when he was 
not waTiBg it about, he be^an, slowly at first, but afterwards with 
Auent speech and stronff words and a ringing voice, the harangue 
which he had so carefulij prepared. Of course he condemned the 
House of Lords tooth and nail; it must be destroyed root and 
branch ; it was a standing insult to the common sense of the nation \ 
it was an effete and w(ffn-out institutioni against which the en- 
lightenment of the age cried out aloud \ it was an obstruction to 
Progress ; it was a menace to the People ; it was a thing of the 
Past ; it was an enemv of the working-man \ it was a tyrant who 
had uie will but not tne power to tyrannise any longer ; it was a 
toothless old wolf who could bark but could not bite. Those free 
and enlightened oen sitting before him, members of the Advanced 
Club, hiM pronounced its doom — ^therefore it must go. The time 
had come when the nation would endure no longer to have a pri- 
vileged class, and would be mocked no more by the ridiculous 
spectacle of hereditary legislators. 

He pursued this topic with great freedom of language and a 

Ct natural eloquence of a rough and uncultivated kind ; his 
ersy getting gradually warmed, interrupted him by those 
plaudits which go straight to the heart of the oom orator, and stir 
aim to his strongest and his best. 

Then he changed his line and attempted to show that the 
families which compose the Upper House are themselves, as well 
GS their InstitutioD, worn out, used up, and lost to the vigour 
which first pushed them to the front Where were now tiieir 
fighting menP he asked. Where were their orators? Which 
among them all was of an^ real importance to his Partv P Wliich 
of them had in modem tuies done anything, proposed anything^ 
er thouffht of anything for the advancement of Knowledge^ or tho 
*ffOod of the jieople P Not one able man, he said, among^ them ; 
luxuxy had ruined and oormpted all ; their blood was poisoned ; 
they could drink and eat; they could practise other luzurioua 
habits, which he enumerated with fidelity, lest there should be any 
mistake about the matter; and then they could go to the House, 
reeling into it drunk with wine, and oppose the Will of the People. 
Then he turned from generalities to particulars, and enter- 
tained his audience with anecdotes gleanec^ Heaven knows how, 
f^nn the private histories of many noble fSunilies, tending to show 
the oormption into wiuch the British Aristocracy had fallen. 
These anecdotes were received with that keenness which always 
■waits stories which show how wicked otiier people are, and what 
ai6 the newest fashions and hitJierto unknown forms of vice. 
Angela marvelled, on her party to hear 'Scandal about Queen 
Elizabeth' at Stepn^, 
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Thenj after an impeachment wUch lasted for half an hour, he 
Pandered forth an appeal— not at all novel to his heaierS; yet 
still effectivey because his roice was like a trumpet — to the men 
before him to rise in their millions, their majestj, and their 
mighty and to tear the accursed thing down. 

He sat down, at last, wiping his forehead, and exhausted, but 
triumphant Never before had he so completely carried his 
audience with him ; never before had he obtained such flow of 
languace, and such masteiy over his voice \ never before had ha 
realised so fully that he was, he himself, an orator inferior to 
none. As he sat down, while the men dapiMd their hands and 
cheered, a vision of greatness passed before nis mind. He would 
be the Leader of the People ; they should look to him as they 
had never yet looked to any man for guidance. And he would 
lead them. Whither P But this, in the dream of the moment| 
mattered nothing. 

A cold chill came over him as he saw his cousin Hany leap 
lightly to the platform and take his place at the table, roi he 
foresaw trouble ; and all the more because those of the audience 
who knew Gentleman Jack laughed in expectation of that trouble. 
Fickle and fleeting is the breath of popular favour ; only a moment 
before, and they were cheering him to the skies ; now thev 
laughed because they hoped he was to be made to look a fooL 
But the orator took heart, considering that his facts were undeni- 
able. 

When the tumult had subsided, Harry, to everybody's astonish- 
ment, laid his hand upon his cousin's shoulder — ^a gesture of 
approbation — and looked round the room and said, quietly, but 
loud enough to be heard by all : 

' My cousin, Dick Coppin, can talk. That was a very good 
speech of his, wasn't it P' 

Voices were heard asking if he could better it. 

' No,' Harry replied, * I can't I wish I could.' He took his 
i»lace beside the table, and gazed for a few moments at the faces 
below him. Angela observed that his face was pale, though the 
carriage of his head was brave. ^I wish,' he repeated Hhat I 
could. Because, after all these fireworks, it is such a tame thing 
just to teU you that there wasn't a wo2^i of sense in the whole 
qpeech.' 

Here there were sips of wrath, but the general feeling waa to 
let the speaker have hu say. 

^ Do you suppose— any of you— that Dick believes that the 
Lords go rolling drunk to the House P Of course he doesn't Do 
you suppose that he thinks you such fools as to believe itP Of 
course he doesn't But then, you see, Dick must have his flre* 
works. And it was a first-rate speech. Do you suppose he 
believes that the Lords are a worn-out lot P Not he. Me knows 
better. And if anv of you feel inclined to think so, go and look 
at them, Ion will find them as well set up as most, and better* 

o3 
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You can hear some of them in the House of Commons, whore 7^3 
fend them, you electors. Wherever there are Englishmen, work- 
ing, fighting, or sporting, there are some of those families among 
them. As for their corruption, that's fireworks too. Dick has 
told you some beautiful stories which he challenged anybody 
to dispute. I dare say they are all true. What he forgot to tell 
you 18 that he has picked out these stories from the last hundred 
and fifty years, and expects you to belieye that they all haj^pened 
yesterday. Shall we charge you members of the Club with all 
the crimes of the Whitechapel Koad for a hundred years P li 
ou want to upset the House of Lords, go and do it. But don't 
.0 it with lies on your lips, and on false pretences. You know 
how Tirtuous and moral you are yourselves. Then just remember 
that the members of the House of Lords are about as moral as 
you are, or rather better. AboUsh the House of Lords, if you like. 
How much better will you be when it is gone P You can go on 
abolishing. There is the Church. Get it disestablished. Think 
how mudi better you will all be when the churches are pulled 
down. Yet you couldn't stay away any more then than you do. 
You want the Land Laws refcHrmed. Get them reformed, and think 
how much land you will get for yourselves out of that Reform. 

* Dick Coppin says you have ^t the Power. So you have. 
He savs the last Reform Bill gave it to you. There he makes a 
mistake. You have always had the Power. You have always 
bad all the Power there is. It is yours, because you are the 
people, and what the people want thev will have. Your Power 
IS your birthright. You are an irresistible giant who has only 
to roar in order to get what he wants. 

* Well, why don't you roar ? Because you don't know what 
you do want. Because your leaders don't Know, any more than 
yourselves; because they go bawling for things which will do 
you no good, and they don't know what it is you do want. 

* You think that by making yourselves into Clubs and calling 
yourselves Radicals, you are getting forward. You think that 
by listening to a chap like my cousin Dick, who's a clever fellow 
and a devil for fireworks, you somehow improve your own con- 
dition. Did you ever ask yourselves what difference the form of 
Government makes P I have been in America, where, if any- 
where, the people have it their own way. Do you think work is 
more nlentiful, wages better, hours shorter, things cheaper in a 
Bepublic P Do you think the heels of your boots last any longer P 
If you do, think so no longer. Whether the House of Lords, or 
the Church, or the Land Laws stand or fall, that, my friends, 
makes not the difference of a penny piece to any single man 
Among us. You who agitate for their aestruction are generously 
^ving your time and trouble for things which help no man. And 
f ^et there are so many things that can help us. 

'It comes of your cursed ignorance ' — Harry was warming up 
fl*^ I say, your cuned ignorancet You know nothing : tou under* 
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atandnotliiii^: of your own country. You do not know how i\M 
institations naTe grown up: why it is so prosperous: why 
changes, when they have to be made, should be made slowly, and 
not before they are necessary ; nor how you yourselves may climb 
up, if you will, into a life above you^ much happier, much mort 
pleasant You do not respect tilie old institutions, beoiuse you 
don't know them ; you desire new things because you don't under- 
stand the old. Go — ^leam — ^make your orators learn and mak* 
them teach you. And then send them to the Ilouse of Commons 
to represent you« 

< You think that Goyemments can do everything for you. You 
FOOLS I Has any Government ever done anything for you ? Has 
it raised your wages P Has it shortened your hours P Can it pro- 
tect you against rogues and adulterators? Will it ever try to 
better your position r Never : never : never. Because it cannot. 
Does any Government ask what you want, what you ought to 
want ? No. Can it give you what you want P No. 

^listen. You want clean streets and houses in which decent 
folk can live. The Government has appointed sanitary officers. 
Yet, look about you : put your heads in the courts of Whitechapel 
^what has the sanitary officer done P You want strong and well- 
built houses. There are Government inspectors. Yet, look at 
the lath-and-plaster houses that a child could kick over. You 
want honest food. All that you eat and drink is adulterated. 
How does the Government help you there ? 

' You have the Power — all the Power there 13 ; you cannot use 
it because you don't know how. You expect the Government to 
use your Power — to do your work. My friends, I will tell yon 
the secret — ^whatever vou want done you must do for yourselvei^^ 
no one else will do it for you. You must a^e that such and such 
shall be done, and then be very sure, you imL get it done. 

< In politics you are used as the counters of a game, each side 
plays with you : not for you, mind. You get nothing, whichever 
aide is in : you are the pawns. 

* It is something, perhaps, to take even so much part in the 
game ; but as you get nothmg but the honour, I am rather sur- 
prised at your going on with it And if I might advise, it would 
Ids that we give that |;ame over and play one by ourselves in which 
there really is something to be got. 

* What we must play for is what we want. What we have 
got to do is to remember that when we say we will have a thing, 
nobody can resist us. Have it we must, because we are the masters. 

' Now, then, what do we want P ' 

Harry was quite serious by this time, and so were the faces of 
those who listened, though there was a little angry doubt on some 
of them. No one replied to the question. Some of the youn^r 
men looked as if they might perhaps have answered in the 
words of the sailor, * more rum.^ But they refrained, and pre- 
•eryed silence. 
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^What do we want? Has any one of Toa eyer considered 
what yon do want ? Let me tell you a few tnings-r-I can't think 
of many, bat I know a few that you ought to put first 

' You want youi own local Goyenunent. What eyeiy little 
eountry town haa, you haye not You want to elect your own Alder- 
men, Mayors, Quardians, and School BoardB, yourselyes — by your- 
•elyes. Get that first, and abolish the House of Lords afterwurds. 

'There is your food« You ought to get your beef from 
America at threepence^ a pound, and you are contented to |pye a 

, and 
beer, 




I'tknow 

that ihe things are bad and dear, and because you don't under- 
ftaiid that you haye only got to resolye in order to get all this 
changed, it is, you see, your cursed ignorance. 

' There are your houses. The rich people, haying more know- 
ledge than you, and more determination, haye found out how to 
build houses so as to preyent feyers. You liyo in houses built to 
catch feyer — feyer-traps. When you find out what you want, you 
will refuse to liye in such houses, you will refuse to let anybody 
Uye in such houses ; you will come out of them ; you will haye 
them pulled down. When it comes to building up oetter houses, 
you will remember that paid inspectors are squared by the builders, 
•0 that the cement is mud and sand, and the bricks are crumbling 
clay, and the walls crack, and the floors are shaky. Therefore, you 
will be your own inspectors. 

'The Goyemment makes us send our children to Board Schools 
to be educated. That would be yery noble of the Goyemment if 
they at first considered, which nobody has, what sort of education 
A working-man wants. As yet they haye only got as far as spell- 
ing. When a boy can spell, they think he is educated. Once it 
was all Kings of Israel ; now it is all spelling. Is that what you 
want P Do you think it matters how you spell, so that you know ? 
Are you contented that your children shall know nothing about 
tUa great country, nothing of its wealth and people, nothing of 
their duties as citizens, nothing of their own trade r Shall they 
not be taught that theirs is the Power, that they can do what 
they like and haye what they like — if they like P Do }rou resolye 
that the education of your children shall be real, and it will be« 
eome real. But don't look to Goyemment to do it, or it will con- 
tinue to be Spelling. Find out the thing that you want, and send 
your own men to the School Boards to get that thing done. 

'Another thing that you want is JPleasure. Men can't do 
without it Can Goyemment giye you that P They can shut the 
public-houses at twelye. What more can they do P But you — 
you do not know how to enjoy yourselyes. You don't know what 
to do. You can't play music, nor sing, nor paint, nor dance : you 
can do nothing. You get no pleasure out of life, and you won't gnl 
its ATW ^7 abolishing eyerythmg. 
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* Take that simple question of a holiday. We take oun, likb 
Use fools we are, all in droTes, by thousands and milHons, on Bank 
Jiolidays. Why do we do that r Why do we not insist on haying 
OUT holidays at different times in the year, without these mon- 
strous crowds which render enjoyment impossible ? And why do 
we not demand — what is granted to eyery little quill-driyinff clerk 
(n the Gity--K)ur fortnight eyery year, with nothing to do and 
drawing fuU pay P That is one of your wants, and you don't know 
it. The reform of the Land Laws, my brothers, will not bring 
you one inch nearer getting this want' 

At this point the chairman nodded his head approyingly. Per- 
haps he had neyer before realised how all his life he had neglected 
the substance and swallowed the shadow. The old man sat 
listening patiently with his head in his hands. Neyer before 
bad any workman, anyone of his own class, spoken like this young 
fellow, who talked and looked like a swell, though they knew him 
for what he was. Pleasure 1 Yes : he had neyer considered that 
life might haye its delights. Yet, what delights? 

' There's another thmg, and the blackest of all.' Harry paused 
a moment But the men were listening, and now in earnest 

' I mean the treatment of your girls, your sisters and your 
daughters. Men ! You haye combined together and made your 
Unions for yourselyes. You haye forced upon your employers 
terms which nothing but combination would haye compeUed them 
to accept ; you are paid twice what you receiyed twenty years 
ago ; you go in broadcloth ; you are well fed ; you haye money in 
your pocket But you haye dean forgotten tiie girls. 

'Think of the girls! 

'They haye no protection but a Goyemment Ad^ forbiddincr 
more than ten hourr work. Who cares for a Goyemment Act r 
It is defied daily ; those who frame these Acts know yeij well 
that they are powerless to maintain them. Because, my mends, 
the Power is with tiie People—you. If you resolye that an Act 
shall become a law. you make it so. Eyerything, in the end, is 
by the people and tnroiu;h the people. 

'You haye done nothing for your girls. You leaye them to 
the mercies of employers who haye got to cut down expenses to 
the last farthing. They are paid staryation wages ; they are kept 
in unwholesome rooms ; tiiey are bound to the longest hours *, 
they are oppressed with fines. The girls grow up narrow-chested^ 
stooping, consumptiye. They are used up wholesale. And what 
do you do for them P Nothing. There are girls and women in 
this halL Can any one of them here get up and say that the 
working men haye raised a finger for them P 

' Tm worst charge any man can bring against you is that you 
eaie nothing for your girls. 

' Why, it is only the other day that a Dressmakers' Association 
baa been opened among you. You all know where it is ; yoa 
all know wnat it tries to do for the girls ; yet, what idngl*) man 
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among you has erer had the pluck to stand up for hid sisten who 
are worldnf]^ initP' 

Then Hanr stepped ri^ht to the edge of the platform and 
spread out his hands, changing his Toice. 

' You are good fellows^' he said, ^ and youVe g^yen me fair 
play. There isn't a country in the world except England where I 
could haTe had this &ir play. Don*t misunderstand me. I tell 
yon, and I don't think you knew it before, that the time has come 
when the people should leaye off caring much about the Goyern- 
ment or expecting any good thing for themselyes from any 
Goyemmenty because it can't be done in that way. You must 
find out for yourselyes what joxl want, and then you must haye 
that done. You must combme for these things as you did for 
wages, and you will get them. And if you spend half the energy 
in working for yourselyes that you haye spent in working tor 
things that do jou no good, you will be happy indeed. 

< Your Pohtice— I say again— will do nothing for you. Do 
you hear — iroiHUfo at all. But yours is the Power. Let us 
repeat it again and again: all the Power is yours. Try what 
Goyemment can do. Send Dick Coppin into Parliament — he's a 
cleyer chap — and tell him to do what ne can for you« He will do 
nothing. Therefore, work for yourselyes, ana by yourselyes. 
Make out what you wanL and resolye to haye it Nobody can 
preyent you. The worla is yours to do what you like with. 
Here in England, as in America, the working man is master, 
proyided the working man knows what he wants. The first 
thing you want. I reckon, is ffood lodging ; the second is good 
food ; the third is good drink — good unadulterated beer, and 
plenty of it ; the fourth is good and sensible education ; the fifth 
IS holiday and pleasure ; and the last which is also the first, is 
justice for your girls. But don't be Fools. I haye been among j^ou 
in this Club a good many timeo. It goes to my heart eyery time 
I come to see so many clever men, and able men, wasting their 
time oyer grieyances which don't hurt them, when they are sur- 
rounded by a hundred grievances which they have only to perceive^ 
in order to sweep them away. I am a Kadical, like yourselves, 
but I am a Socitd BadicaL As for your political Jaw, it plays 
the game of those who use you : Politics is a game of lying 
accusations, and impossible promises : the accusations make you 
angry : the promises make you hopefuL But you get nothing in 
the lon^ run, and you never will: because, promise what tney 
may, it is not laws or measures that will improve our lot : it is by 
our own resolution that it shall be improved. Hold out your 
hands and take the things that are offered you. Everything is 
yours if you like to have it. You are in a beautiful garden filled 
with fruits, if you care to |>ick them, but you do not : you lie 
grabbing in the mud and crying out for what will do you no good. 
Voices are calling to you : they offer you such a life as was never 
fat conceived by the lordliest House of Lords, a life full of woik 
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Uki full of pleasTue ; but you don't hear: you are deaf: you are 
blind : ^ou are ignorant' He stopped — a hoarse shout greeted hia 
peroration — ^Harry wondered for a moment if this was applause 
or disapproval It was the former. Then one man rose and 
vpoke. 

' Damn him 1 ' he cried. Yet the phrase was usod in no con- 
demnatory spirit — as when a mother addresses her boy as a 
naughty httle rogue-pogue. < Damn him t He shall be our next 
member.' 

' No/ said Harry, clapping his cousin on the shoulder, ' here 
ia your next member, Dick Coppin is your boy. He is clever : 
he is ambitious : tell him what you want, and hell get it for you 
if anyone can. But — oht men — ^find out what you want: and 
have it. Yours — ^yours — yours is the Power — ^you are the masters 
of the world. Leave the humbug of Hadicalism and Liberalism 
and Toryism. Let dead politics bury their dead. Learn to look 
after your own interests. You are the Kings and Lords of 
humanilr : the old Kinss and Lords are no more : they are swept 
away : they are only shadows of the past With you are the 
sceptre and the crown : you sit upon the throne : and when you 
know how to reign, you shall reign as never yet king was known 
to reign. But ^st^ find out what y<m W€mJt.^ 

He lightly leapt from the platform, and stepped down the 
hall. He had said his say, and was going. The men laughed 
and shouted, half an^, half pleased, but wholly astonisned. 
And Dick Coppin, with a burning cheek, sat humiliated, yet 
proud of his coudn. 

At the door Harry met Miss Kennedy with Captain Sorensen 
and Nelly. 

' We have heard your speech,' s£ud Angela, with brightened 
eyes and glowing cheeks. ' Oh t what did I teU you ? xou can 
ipeak, you can persuade— you can lead. What a career— what 
a career— lies before the man who can persuade and lead I ' 



CHAPTER XXEL 

THl FieUBEHBADS, 

Ii wae Sunday morning, after breakfast, and Harry was sitting in 
the boarding-nouse common room, silently contemplating his two 
fellow-boarders, Josephus and Mr. Maliphant The circle at Bor- 
malack's was greatly broken up. Not to speak of the loss of the 
illustrious pair, Daniel Fagg had now taken to live entirely 
among the dressmakers, except in the evenings, when their 
z2Lusic and dancing drove him away; in fiEUst, he regarded the place 
(V9 his own, and had so far forgotten that he took his meals thero 
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by invitation as to critidse the dinners, which were always good* 
althongh plain, and to find fault with the beer, which came from 
Meseenger^s. Miss Kennedy, too, only slept at the boarding-house, 
though by singular for^etfulness she always paid the landlady 
every Saturday morning in advance for a weeVs board and lodging, 
^erefore Josephus and the old man for the most part sat in the 
room alone, ana were excellent company, because the ill-used junior 
derk never wanted to talk with anybody, and the aged carver o( 
figureheads never wanted a listener. 

Almost for the first time, Harry considered this old man, the 
rememberer of fag ends and middlebits of anecdote, with some- 
thing more than a passing curiosity and a sense of irritation caused 
by the incougruity of the creature. Ton know that whenever you 
•eriousl^ ad£De6S yourself to the study of a person, however insig- 
nificant in appearance, that person assumes an importance equal to 
that of anj lord. A person, you see, is an individual, or an indi- 
yifiible thmg. Wherefore, let us not despise our neighbour. The 
ancient Mr. Maliphant was a little, thin old man, with a few grey 
hairs left, but not maoy ; his face was enwrapped, so to speal^ in 
A pair of very high collars, and he wore a blacK silk stocky not very 
rusty, for he had been in tiie reign of the fourth George a dapper 
young fellow, and possessed a taste in dress bevond the lights of 
Limenouse. ^ But this was in his nautical days, and before he 
developed his natural genius for carving ship's figureheads. He 
had no teeth left, and their absence greatly shortened the space 
between nose and chin, which produced an odd effect; he was 
closely shaven ; his face was covered all over like an ocean with 
innumerable wrinkles, crowsfeet, dimples, furrows, valleys^ and 
winding watercourses, which showed like the universal smile of 
an accurate map. His forehead, when the original thatch was 
tiddc, must have been rather low and weak ; his eves were still 
bright and blue, though th^ wandered while he talked ; when he 
was silent they had a far-off look ; his eyebrows, as often happens 
with old men, had grown bushy and were joined across the bridge; 
when his memory failed him, which was frequently the case, they 
frowned almost as terribly as those of Daniel Fage *, his figure was 
tpare and his le&^ thin, and he sat on one side of the chair with 
his feet twisted beneath it ; he never ^d anything, except to 
smoke one pipe at night; he never took the least notice of any« 
body ; when he talked, he addressed the whole company, not any 
individual ; and he was affected by no man's happiness or suffering. 
He had lived eo long that he had no more sympathy left ; the 
world was nothing more to him ; he had no further interest in it ; 
he had gone beyond it and out of it; he was so old that he had 
not a mend left who knew him when he was young ; he lived 
apart ; he was, perforce, a hermit 

Harry remembered, looking upon this survival, that the old 
isan had once betrayed a knowledge of his father and of the early 
history of the Coppm and Messem^er fandliea. He wondered nov 
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^^liT he had not tried to get more out of him. It would be a 
familj chronicle of small beer, but there could be nothing, proba- 
bly, very disagreeable to leam about the career of the late sergeantj 
his father, nor anything painful about the course of the Coppins. 
On this Sunday mominff, when the old man looked as if the cares 
of Ihe week were off nis mind, his memory should be fiesh — 
clearer than on a week-day. 

In the hap^y family of boarders, none of whom pretended to 
take the least mterest in each other, nobody erer spoke to Mr. 
Mali^ant, and nobody listened when he Emoke : nobody, except 
Mr8.^ormalack, who was bound b^ rules of politeness, took the 
least notice of his coming or of his going ; nobody knew how he 
lived or what he paid for his board and lodging, or anything else 
about him. Once, it was certain, he had been in the mercantile 
marine. Now he had a * yard ' ; he went to this yard every day ; 
it was rumoured that in this yard he carved figureheads all day 
for large sums of money ; he came home in the evening in time 
for Slipper; a fragrance, as of rum and water, generally accom- 
panied him at that time ; and after a pipe and a little more grog, 
and a few reminiscences chopped up in nits and addressed to the 
room at large, the old fellow would retire for the night. A per- 
fectly cheerful and harmless old man, yet not companionable. 

< Did you know my father, Mr. Maliphant P ' asked Harry, by 
way of opening up the conversation. < He was a sergean^ you 
know^ in the army.' 

TAx, Maliphant started and looked bewildered ; he had been, 
m imagination, somewhere off Cape Horn, and he could not get 
back at a moments notice. It irritated him io have to leave his 
old friends. 

< Your father, young gentleman P ' he asked in a vexed and 
trembling quaver. ' Did I know your father P Pray, sir, how am 
I to know that you ever had a falser P ' 

'You said Uie otlier day that you did. Think again. My 
father, you know, married Carolkie Coppin.' 

'Ay, ay — Caroline Coppin — I remember Caroline Coppin. 
Oh I Yes, sister she was to cob — when Bob was third mate of a 
East Indiaman ; a devil of a fellow was Bob, though but a boy, 
and if living now, which I much misdoubt, would be but 
sixty or thereabouts. Eyerybody, young man, knew Bob Coppin,* 
• • • . here he relapsed into silence. When he snoke again, he 
carried on aloud the subject of his thoughts — 'below he did hia 
duty. Sach a man, sir, was Bob Coppin.' 

' Thajik you, Mr. Maliphant. I seem to know Bob quite well 
from your description. And now he's gone aloft^ hasn't heP And 
when the word comes to pass all hands, there will be Bob with a 
hitch of his trousers and a kick of the left leg. But about my 
mother P ' 

' Young gentleman, how am I to know that you were bom 
with a mother f Law! lawt One might as well—' here hia 
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Toice dropped again and he finished the sentence with the giliict 
motion of ms lips. 

' Caroline Coppin, you know ; your old Mend,' 

He shook his nead. 

* No, oh ! no. I knew her when she was as high as that table. 
My youn^ fnend, not my old friend, she was. How could she be 
my old friend P She married Sergeant Goslett, and he went out 
to India and — and — something happened there. Perhaps he was 
cast away. A many get cast away in those seas.' 

^ Is that all yon remember about her P ' 

' I can remember/ said the old man, ' a wonderful lot of things 
at times. You mustn't ask any man to remember all at once. Not 
at his best, you mustn't, and I doubt I am hardly at what you may 
call my tip-top ripest— yet Wait a hLt, young man ; wait a bit 
I've been to a many ports and carved figureheads for a many ships, 
and they got cast away, one after the other, but dear to memory 
fitill, and paid for. Like Sergeant Goslett A handsome man he 
was, with curly brown hair, like yours, young gentleman. I 
remember how he sang a son^ in this very nouse when Caroline 
— or was it her sister P— had it, and I forget whether it was before 
23unker married her sister or after Caroline's hahj was bom, 
which was when the child's father was dead. A beautiful evening, 
we had.' 

Caroline's baby, Harry surmised, was himself. 

' Where was Caroline's baby born ? ' Harry asked. 

' Where should he be P Why, o' course, m his mother's own 
house.' 

< Why should he be bom in his mother's own house P I did 
not know that his mother had a house.' 

The old man looked at him with pity. 

' Toung man,' he said, ' you know nothing. Your ignorance b 
shameful.' 

'But why P' 

' Enough said, young gentleman,' replied Mr. Maliphant, with 
dignity. 'Enough said : youth should not sport with age : it doth 
oot become grey hairs to^to — ' 

He did not finish the sentence, except to himself, but what he 
did say was something emphatic and improving, because he shook 
his head a good deal over it 

Presently he got up and left the room. Harry watched him 
getting his hat and tying his muffler about his neck. When 
things were quite adjusted th» old man feebly tottered down the 
•teps. Harry took his hat and followed him. 

' May I walk with you, sir P ' he asked. 

'Surely, surely 1' Mr. Maliphant was surprised; 'it is an 
unusual thing for me to have a companion. Formerly, they came 
— ah I — all the way from Kotherhithe to— to — ^sing and drink with 
«ae.' 

' Will you take my arm ? ' Harry asked. 
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The little old man, who wore Llack trouBen and a dress-coat 
ant of respect to the day, but, although the month was December, 
CO great-coat — ^in fact, be had never worn a great-coat in all his life 
— ^waa trotting along with steps which shewed wetness but mani- 
fest intention. Harry wondered where he meant to go. He took the 
proffered arm, however, and seemed to get on better for the support 

^ Are you going to church, sir ? asked Harry, when they came 
opposite the good old church of Stepney, with its vast acres of dead 
men, and heard the bells ringing. 

^ No, young ffentleman, no, certcdnly not. I have more impoi^ 
tant business to look after.' 

He quickened his steps, and they left the church behind them* 

' Ohurch P ' repeated Mr. Maliphant, with seyeiity. ' When 
there's Property to look after, the bells may ring as loud as they 
please. Church is good for paupers and churchwardens. Where 
would the Property be, do you think, if I were not on the spot 
every day to protect it ? ' 

He turned off the High Street into a short street of small 
houses, neither better nor worse than the thousands of houses 
around : it was a cul-de-MC, and ended in a high brick wall with 
a large gateway in the middle and square stone pillars and a 
ponderous pair of wooden gates, iron bound, as if tney guarded 
things of the greatest value. There was also a small wicket beside 
it, which the old man carefully unlocked and opened, looking 
round to see that no burglars followed. 

Harry saw, within, a tolerably large yard, in the middle of 
which was a little house of one room. The house was a most 
wonderful structure; it was built apparently of padhdng-cases 
nailed on four or ei^ht square posts : it was furnished with a door, 
a window, and a chimney, all complete *, it was exactly like a doll's 
house, only that it was rather larger, being at least six feet high 
and eight feet square. The house was painted green ; the roof 
was painted red ; the door blue ; there was also a t)ra8S knocker } 
so that in other respects it was like a doll's house. 

* Aha I ' cried the old man, rubbing his hands and pointiDg 
to the house. ' I built it, yojmg man. That is my own house, 
that is ; I laid the foundations ; I put up the walls ; I painted 
it. And I very well remember when it was. Let me see: 
Mr. Messenger, who was a younger man than me by four 
years, married in that year, or lost his son — ^I forget which,' 
his voice lowered, and he went on talking to himself—' Caroline's 
grandfatiier went bankrupt in the buildmg trade ; or her father, 
perhaps, who afterwards made money and left houses. And here 
I am stilL This is my Property, young gentleman, and I come 
here every day to execute orders. Oh ! yes,'-— he looked about him 
in a kind of mild doubt — ' I execute orders. Perhaps the orders 
dcs't come in so thick as they did« But here I am— ready for 
work— always ready, and I see my old frienda too, aha ! Thej 
eome as thick as everi bless joxl, if the axden don't Quite a 
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gftthexing in hers, aome dajs.' Hairy shuddered, thinking mha 
these old friends might be. ^Snndmys and all I oome here, and 
thejoome too. A meny company 1 ' 

The garmlona old man opened the door of the little house. 
Hany saw that it contained a cupboard with some simple cooking 
ntennls, and a fireplace, where the proprietor began to make a fire, 
and one chair, and a little table, ana a rack with tools ; there were 
also one or two pipes and a tobacco jar. 

He looked about the yard. A strange place, indeed 1 It was 
adorned or rather f umisned with great ahips^ figureheads, carved 
in wood, standing in rows and circles, some complete, some 
half finished, some just begun ; so that here was a LiTely Peggy 
with rudimentary features just emerffing from her natiye wood, 
and here a Saucy Sal of Wapping still clothed in oak up to her 
waist; and here a Neptune, nis crowned head only as jret indi- 
cated, though the weather*beaten appearance of his wood 
showed that the time was long since he was begun; or a Father 
Thames, his god«like face as yet showing like a blurred dream. 
Or there were finbhed and perfect heads, painted and gilded, 
wdting for tiie purchaser who never came, xhey stood or sat — 
whicheTcr a head and shoulder can be said to do — with so much 
pride, each so rejoicing in himself, and so disdainful of his neigh- 
Dour, in so haughty a silence, that they seemed human and 
belonffing to tibe first circles of Stepney; Harry thought, too, 
that toey eyed him curiously, as if he might be the long-expected 
shipowner come to buy a figurehead. 

^Hare is Property, young man I' cried the old man; he had 
lit his fire now and came to the door, craning fi>rward and ^^ad" 
ing his hands. ' Look at the beauties. There's truth 1 There's 
expression I Mine, young man, all mine. Hundreds^tiliousandB 
of pounds here, to he protected.' 

* Do you come here every day P ' Harrv asked. 

* Every day. The Property must be looked after.' 
'And do VQU sit here all day, by yourself? ' 

* Why, who else should I sit with P And a man like me 
Biiver nts alone. Bless your heart, young gentleman, of a mom- 
ing, when I dt before the fire and smoke a pipe, this room gets 



i o' people. They crowd in, they do. Bead people, I mean, of 

course. I know more dead men than living. They're the best 
company, after all. Bob Ooppin comes, for one.' 

Harry began to look about, wondering whether the ghost of 
Bob mignt suddenly appear at the door. On the whole, he envied 
tiie old man his company of departed frieuda 

<So yon talk,' he said; 'you and the dead people.' By this 
time the old man had got into his chair, and Hany stood in the 
doorway, for there realfy was not room for more than one in the 
house at the same Ume, to say nothing <kf Inconveniencing ftnd 
oowding the merry company of ghoete 



nor 
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* Yon wouldn't belieye/ said the old man, ' the talks we haTe 
the yams we spin, when we'ie here togetiier.' 

< It must be a jovud time/ said Hanj. ^Do they dxink P ' 
Mr. lialipha&t screwed up his hps and shook his head 

mysterionslj. 

' Not of a motning/ he replied, as if in the eToning the old 
tollidking customs were still kept up. 

* And you talk about old times— eh P ' 

^ There's nothing else to talk about, as I know.' 

'Certainly not. Sometimes you talk about my — about 

Oaroline Coppin's fiither, I suppose. I mean the one who made 

money, not the one who went iMmkrupt' 

< Houses.' said Mr. Maliphant ; ' houses it was.' 
'Oh!' 

'Twelve houses there were, all his own. Two sons and two 
daughters to diTide among. Bob Coppin sold his at once-^ 
Bmdcer boo^t 'em^-and we drank up the money down Poplar 
way, hial and me and a few friends together in a friendly and 
comfortable spirit A fine time we had, I remember. Jack 
Ooppin was in his father's trade, and he lost his money ; specu- 
latea, he did. Builders are a believin' people. Bunker got his 
houses, too.' 

' Jock was my cousin Dick's father, I suppose,' said Harry. 
'Go ahead, old Ix^. The fiimily history is reehng out beautifuUy. 
Where did the other houses go P' 

But the old man had gone off on another tack. 

^ There were more Coppins,' he said. ' When I was a boy, to 
be a Coppin of Stepney was a thing of pride. Josephus's £aUier 
was Churchwarden ana held up his head.' 

'Did he, really P' 

' If I hadn't the Property to look after, I would show you his 
tombstone in Stepney churchyard.' 

' That,' said Harry, ' would be a great haj^piness for me. Aa 
for Caroline Coppin, now ' 

'She was a pretty maid, die was,' the old man went on. 
' I saw her bom and brought up. And she married a sojer.' 

' I know, and her three houses were lost too, I sm>pose P' 

'Why should her houses be lost, yonnff manr' Ife. Mali- 
I^iant asked with severity. 'Houses dont run away. This 
Ptoperl^ doesn't run away. When she died, she left a babf , sh^ 
did, and when the baby was took — or was stolen— or something— 
l^inker said those houses were his. But not lost Tou can't 
lose a house. Tou may lose a figurehead ; ' he got up and looked 
outside to see if his were safe— 'or a big drum* But not a house.' 

'Oh I' Harry started. 'Bunker said the hoosea were his, 
didheP' 

'Of course he did.' 

' And if the baby had not died, those hooses would still beOl* 
property of that baby, I suppose ^^ 
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But Mr, Mtliphant made no reply. He was now in the fu!) 
enjoyment of the intoxication prodnced by his morning pipe, and 
VOB sitting in his arm-chair with his feet on the fender, disposed^ 
apparently t for silence. Presently he began to talk, as usual, to 
himsell Nor could he be induced, by any leading questions, to 
remflmber anything more of the things which Harry wanted him 
to remember. But he let his imagination wander. Gradually 
^ room became fiUed with dead people, and he was talking with 
them. Kor did he seem to know that Harry was with him 
fitalL 

HarzY slipped quietly away, shutting the door after hiniy 

00 that tiie old man might be left quite alone with his ghosts. 

Hie yard, littered with wood, crowded with the figureheads, 
all of wiuch seemed turning inquiring and jealous eyes upon the 
stranger, was silent and ghostly. Thither came the old man every 
day, to ait before the fire in his little red and green doll's house, 
to cook his own beefsteak for himself, to drink his glass of grog 
after dinner, to potter about among his carved heads, to talk to his 
friends the ghoets, to guard his Property, and to execute the 
orders which never came. For the shipbuilders who had em- 
ployed old Mr. Maliphant were all dead and gone, and nobody 
Knew of his yard any more, and he had it all to himself. The 
tide of time had carried away all his friends and left him alone ; 
the memory of him among active men was gone ; no one took 
any more interest in him : and he had ceased to care for anything: 
to look back was his only pleasure. No one likes to die at any 
time, but who would wish to grow so very old P 

And those houses ! Why, if the old man's memory was right, 
then Bunker had simply appropriated his property. Was tAal, 
Harry asked, the price for which he traded toe child away P 

He went straight away to his cousin Dick, who, mmdful of 
the recent speech at the Club, was a little disposed to be resentfuL 
It fortunately takes two to make a quarrel, however, and one of 
those two had no intention of a family row. 

'Never mind, Bick.' he said, in answer to an alludon to the 
speech. < Hang the Club. I want to ask you about something 
else. Now, then. Tell me about your grandfather.' 

<I cannot. He died before 1 can remember. He. was a 
builder.' 

' Did he leave property P ' 

' There were some houses, I believe. My father lost his share, 

1 know. Speculated it away.' 

' Your undo Bob — ^what became of his share P ' 

< Bob was a worthless chap. He drank everything, so of conne 
lie drank up his houses.' 

' Then we come to the two daughters. Bunker married one, 
and of course he got his wife's share. What becama of my mother's 
abareP' 

^Indeed, Haiiy, I do not know/ 




^ In the full enjoyment of the intoxication produced by his morning pit>eJ 
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* Who would know? ' 

< Bunker ought to be able to tell you all about it Of oouxM 
he knows.' 

' Dick/ said Harrj, ' should you be astoniahed to learn that the 
respectable uncle Bunker is a mighty great rogue ? But say no- 
thing, Dick. Say nothing. Let me consider how to bring tht 
thing hone to him.' 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THS PBOTESSOB's PBOPOSAL. 

Wsxir the Professor called u]^n Angela that same Sunday morn- 
ing and requested an interyiew, she perceived that something 
serious was intended. He had on, as if for an occasion, a new coat 
with a flower in the buttonhole — a chr^santhemunL His face was 
extremely solemn, and his fingers, which always seemed restless 
and dissatisfied unless they were making things disappear and 
come again, were quite stilL Certainly, he had somethmg on hia 
mind. 

The drawing-room had one or two g^ls in it, who were reading 
and taUdng, though they ought to hare been in church — Angela 
left their religious duties to their own consciences. But the 
dining-room was empty, and the interview was held there. 

The Professor had certainly made up in his own mind exactly 
what was goin^ to be said ; he had dramatised the situation — a 
Tery good plan if you are quite sure of the replies ; otherwise, you 
are apt to be put out 

< Miss Kennedy,' he began, with a low voice, 'aUow me, first of 
all, to thank you for your great loudness during a late season of 
depression.' 

'I am glad it is a UxU season,' said Angela; 'that means, I 
presume, that the depression has passed away.' 

< Quite, I am glad to say; m fact,' the Professor laughed 
cheeif ully, ' I have got engagements from now till nearly the end 
of April, in the country, and am in treaty for a West-end engage- 
ment in May. Industry and application, not to speak of talent^ 
will make their way in the long run. But I hope I am none the 
less grateful to you for your loan— let me call it a loan — ^when things 
were tight I assure you. Miss Kennedy, that the run into the 
country, after those j^arish registers, was as good as a week's en- 
gagement simple as it looked ; and as for that Saturday night for 
your girls ^ 

' Oh t Professor, we were agreed that it should appear to be 
given by you for nothing.' 

' Never mind what was agreed. You know very well wha* 
was paid for it Now, if it hadn't been for that nightfs perform- 
ance and that little trip into the country, I verily believe th^ 
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would haye had to send for a nice long box for iD«y abox thai cau^ 
ie palmed, and I should have ^ne on in it to a country whera 
pernaps they don*t care for conjuring.' 

' In that case, Professor, I am very glad to have been of help.' 

^ And so/ he went on— following the programme he had laid 

down in his own mind ; 'And so I naye come here tondaj, to ask 

if your interest in conjuring could be stimulated to a professional 

' Really, I do not know — professional P You mean ' 

* Anybody can see that youVe showed an interest in the sub- 

{ect beyond what is expected or found in women. What I came 
lere to-day for is to ask whether you like the conjurer well enough 
to take to conjuring P 

Angela laughed and was astonished after bein^ told by Dani'^l 
Fagg wat he would honour her by making her his wife, but for 
certain reasons of age. Now, haying become hardened, it seemed 
but a small thing to receiye the oiler of a conjurer, and the pro- 
posal to join the profession. 

' I thmk it must be the science, Professor,' she tiud ; 'yes; it 
must be the science that I like so much. Not the man who ex- 
hibits his skill in the science. Yes, I think always of your admii^* 
able science.' 

'Ahl' he heayed a deep sigh, 'you are quite right^ Miss; 
acienoe is better than loye. Loye I what sort of a thing is that, 
when you get tired of it in a month P But science filk up aU your 
life — and we are always learning — ^always.' 

' I am so glad. Professor, that I can agree with you entirely.' 

' Which makes me bolder,' he said, ' because we could be use- 
fill to each other, without pretending to be in loye, or any nonsense 
of that sort' 

< Indeed I Now, I shall be yery pleased to be useful to you 
without, as you say, any foolish pretence or nonsense.' 

' The way b tlus ; you can play, caa*t you P ' 

•Yes.' 

'AndsingP' 

'Yes.' 

' Did you eyer dance in tights P ' 

*No, 1 never did that* 

* Ah well — it's a pity — ^but one can't expect eyerything. And 
no doubt you'd take to it easy. They all do. Did you eyer sing 
ia the stage — at a musio-hall, I mean P ' 

'No; Ineyer did.' 

'There was a chap---but I suppose he was a liar— said you used 
to nng under an electric light at the Canterbury, with a character 
dance and a topical song and a kick-up at the finish.' 

' Yes, Professor. I think that ''chap" must certainlj be written 
dawn a liar. But go on«' 

' I told him he was, and he offered to fight me for half-a-crown, 
Wken I said I'd do \% and willing^ fat a nob, he went away, I 
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think he's the fellow Harry Goelett knocked down one night 
Banker pnt him up to it. Banker doesn't like yon. Never mind 
him. Look here now. 

* I am looking, as hard as I can.' 
* ' There's some things that bring the money in^ and some that 
don't. Dressmaking don't, conjurin' does.' 

'Yet, you yourself, Professor * 

'WhyP' he asked ; < because I am only four-and-twenty, and 
not much known as vet. Give me time — wait — Lord ! to see the 
clumsy things done by the men whoVe got a name; and how they 
go down t And a child would spot the dodge. Now, mark my 
words, if you will stand in with me, there's a fortune in it' 

' For your sake^ I am glad to hear it, but it must be without 
me.' 

' Itfs for your sake that I tell you of it' 

He was not in love at all — love and science have never yet 
renlly composed their differences — and there was not the least 
dropping of his voice or any other sign of passion in his speech. 

' For your sake,' he repeated, ' because if you can be got to see 
your way as I see it, there's a fortune for both of us.' 

'Ohf' 

' Yes. Now, Miss, you listen ; conjuring, like most things, is 
makin' believe and deceivin'. What we £) is to show you one 
thing and to do another. The only thing is, to do it so quick that 
it shan't be seen, even by the few men who know how it is done. 
No woman yet was ever able to be a conjurer, which is a rum 
thing, because their fingers do pretty for music and lacework and 
such. But for conjurin*, they haven't the mind. You want a 
man's brain for such work.' 

' I have always,' said Angela, 'felt what poor weak things we 
are compared with men.' 

'Yes, you are,' continued the Professor gallantly; 'but you 
do have your uses in the world. Most things have. Now, as a 
confederate or an assistant, there's nobody l&e a woman. They 
do what they are told to do; thev are faithful over the secrets; 
they learn their place on the platform, and they stay there. Some 
professors carrv about a boy with them. But you can't place any 
real trust in a ooy. He's alwavs up to tricks, and if you wallop 
him, likely as not, next night, ne'll take and spoil your best trick, 
out of revenge. Some have a man to heln, but then he learns the 
secrets and tries to cut you out But with a woman you're alwavs 
pretty safe. A daughter's best, because then yon pocket all the 
money yourself; but a wife is next best, so long as she keeps steady 
find acts on the square.' 

' I never thought of it before,' sdd Angela. ' But I suppose ifc 
is as you say, and the real object for which women were created 
must have been the asdstance of conjurers.' 

'Of course,' said the Professor, failing to see the delicate sar- 
eaam of this remark. Of course: what better thing could thoy 
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do P Why : here yoa sit slaTiiig all day long and all the ywi 
round, and what are yon better for it P A bare living: that*8 aU 
^ou get out of it Whether you go into shops, behind a bar, or 
into Uie workroom, it's the same story : a bare living. Look at 
the oonjurin' line, now. Tou live in splendour : ^ou go on the 
stage in a most beautiful oostoom — silks and satins, gold and 
spangles, tights if you like : you travel about the country free ; 
YOU hear the people clappin' their hands whenever you go on, and 
believin' that you do it all yourself: youVe got nothing to do but 
just what you are told: and— «nd thafs your life, with pockets 
full of money and the proud consciousness that you are making 
your fortune.' 

' It certainly seems very beautiful to look at. Are there do 
drawbacks P' 

< None,' answered the enthusiast. ' If s the best profession in 
the world. There's no danger in it : there's no capital required : 
all it wants is devemess. That's why I come to vou, because you 
are a real clever girl, and what's more, you're gooa-looking. It ia 
not always that looks and brains go together.' 

Very well, Professor, Let us come to the point What is it 
you want me to do P ' 

* I want you. Miss Kennedy, to go about the country with me. 
Tou shall be my assistant : you shiul play the piano and come on 
dressed in a pink costoom, which genenulj fetches at an enter- 
tainment. Nothing to sa^ : and I will teach you, by degrees, all 
the dodges ; and the way it's done you will learn, x ou'll be sur- 
prised when you find how easy it is, and yet how you can't do it; 
and when you hear the people telling what they saw. and you 
know just exactly what they could have seen if they'd nad their 
eyes in their heads, you'U laugh— you wilL' 

* But I am afraid I can't think * 

'Don't raise difficulties, now/ he si>oke persuasively. 'lam 
coming to tiiem directly, rve got ideas in my head which I can't 
carry through without a real clever confederate, and ^ou must be 
that confeaerate. Mectridl^, now,' he lowered his voice and 
whispered, * none of the coniurers have got a battery at work. 
Think of new feats of marvel and magic, never before considered 
j;K)68ible — and done secret by electridty. What a shame — ^what a 
cruel shame — ^to have let the world get hold of electricity. Why, 
it ought to have been kept for conjurers. And telephones, again : 
what a scope there is in a ffood telephone. You and me together, 
Miss Kennedy, could knod up an entertainment as nobody yet 
ever dreamed ot If you ooula dance a bit, it would be an advan- 
tage : but if you won't, of course we must give it up ; and as to 
the dressmaking rubbish, why, in a week you will oe wondering 
how in the world you ever came to waste your time upon it at all 
while such a chance was goinff about in the world. Not that I 
Idame you for it : not at iQl : it was your ignorance kept you out 
cf it, 9Sid your good luek threw you m the way of it' 
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'That may be so ; but still I am not i 

* I hayenH done yet Look Here, Fye been turning the thing 
OTer in my own mind a good bit The only waj I can think ot 
for such a girl as you to go about the country with a show, is Ua 
you to be married to the showman. So Fll marry you before we 
start, and then we shdll be comfortable and happy, and readj for 
the fortune to come in, and youll be quite sure of your share in it' 

' Thank you, Professor.* 

'Very good then, no need for thanks. Fye got engagements in 
the country for oyer three months. We'll marry at once, and you 
ean spend that time in learning.' 

Angela laughed. Were women of ' her class/ she thought, so 
easily won and so unceremoniously wooed P Were there no pre- 
liminary adyances, soft speeches, words of compliment and flattery P 

* Fye been laying out a plan/ the Professor went on, ' for the 
most complete thing you eyer saw — ^neyer before attempted on any 
stage — ^maryellous optical illusion. Hush ! Elegtbicitt; ' he said 
this in a stage whisper. 'You are to be a fairy — stale old businesSp 
isn't it P but it always psjs* Silk stockin's and gauze, with a 
wand. I'm Sinbad the Sailor — or Robinson Crusoe— it doesn't 
matter what — and then you ' 

' Stay a moment, Professor ; ' she laid her hand upon his arm ; 
* you haye not waited for my answer. I cannot, unfortunately; 
marry you, nor can I go about the country with you, nor can I 
possibly become your confederate and assistant' 

'You can't marry meP Why notP When I offer yon a 
fortune P' 

' Not eyen for the fortune.' 

' Why not P' 

< Well, for many reasons. One of them is that I cannot leaye 
my dressmaking, rubbish as it seems to you. That is, indeed, a 
aufScient reason.' 

' Oh t ' his face becoming yery sad. ' And I set my heart upon 
it I The yery first time 1 saw you, I said to myself, " There's a 
girl for the business. Neyer was such a girl ! " And to think that 
you're thrown away on a dressmaking business! Ohl ifs too 
bad. And that you're contented with your lot^ humble as it i& 
when I offer to make you an artist and to giye you a fortune I 
That's what cuts me to the quick — ^that you should be contented.' 

'I am yery much ashamed of myself,' said Angela, with con- 
trition. ' But. you see, what you ask is impossible.' 

' And I only made up my mind last night, t^iat I would marry 
you, if nothing else would do.' 

' Did vou P poor Professor I I am quito sony for you. But 
Tou should neyer marry a woman xmless you are m loye with her. 
Kow, it is quite clear that you are not in loye with me.' 

' Loye I Fye got my work to think of.' 

' Then good morning. Professor ; let us part Mends, if I cannot 
accept your offer*' 
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He took her offered hand with reluctance, and in sorrow more 
than in anger. 

'Do you really understand/ he asked, 'what you are throwing 
away P Fame and fortune. Nothing less/ 

She laughed and drew back her hand, shaking her head. 

'Oh I tne woman's a fooV cried Uie Froleasor; losing hLi 
temper and slamming the door after him. 



CHAPTER XXXL 
ciPiAcr coppnr. 

It was at this time that Tom Coppin, Captain Coppin of the Sal- 
vation Army, paid his only visit to Angela, that visit which caused 
so neat a sensation among the girls. 

Me chose a quiet evening early in the week. Why he came 
has never been j[uite clear, it was not curiosity, tor he had none; 
nor was it a desire to studj the kind of culture which Angela had 
introduced among her friends, for he had no knowledge of, or 
desire for, culture at all. Nor does the dressmakers' worluJiop 
afford a congenial place for the exercise of that soldier's gifts. 
He came, perhaps, because he was passing by on his way from a 
red-hot prayer meeting to a red-hot preaching, and he thought he 
would see the place which, among others — the Advanced Club, 
for instance — was keeping his brother from following in his own 
steps, and helping him to regard the world, its pleasures and pur- 
suits, with eyes of affection. One knows not what he expected to 
find or what he proposed bj going there, because the things he did 
find completely upset all his expectations, if he had any. Visions, 
perhaps, of the soul-destroying dance, and the red cup, and the 
loud laughter of fools, and uie talk that is as tiie crackling of thorns, 
were in nis mind. 

The room was occupied, as usual, vdth theg^ls, Angela icnong 
them ; Captain Sorensen was there too ; the g^ls were quietly 
busy, for tne most part, over ' their own ' work, because, if they 
would go fine, they must make their own fineries ; it was a frosty 
night, and the fire was burning clear ; in the most comfortable 
chair beside it sat the crippled giri of whom we know ; the place 
was hers by a sort of right ; she was gazing into the flames, listen*^ 
ing lazily to the music — Angela hSi been playing — and doing 
>othing, vrith contentment. Life was so sweet to the ^dld when 
she was not suffering pain, and was warm, and was not hungry, 
and was not hearing complaints, that she wanted nothing more. 
Nelly, for her pait, sat with hands folded pensively, and Angela 
wondered, but vdth knowledge, what, of late days, it was that 
ieemed to trouble her. 

Suddenly the door opened, and a mani dressed in a tigW 
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osifonn of dark doth and a cap of the same with & S. upon 
it; like the Lord Major's gold chain, stood before them. 

He did not remove his cap, but he looked round the room, ani 
presently called in a loud harsh voice : — 
~ ' Which of you here answers to the name of Kennedy f ' 

' I do/ replied Angela ; * my name is Kennedy. What is yours ^ 
end why do you come here P ' 

' My name is Goppin« My work is to save souls. I tear them 
out of the very dutches and claws of the devil ; I will have them ; 
I leave them no peace until I have won them ; I cry aloud to 
them ; I shout to them ; I pray for them ; I sing to them $ I seek 
them out in their hiding-piaces, even in their dens and courts of 
sin; there are none too far gone for my work; none that I will 
let go once I get a grip of them ; once my hand is on them, out 
they must come, if the devil and all his angels were pulling them 
the other way. For my strength is not of myself; it i s ' 

' But why do you come here P ' asked Angela. 

The man had the same black hair and bright eyes as his 
brother; the same strong voice, although a long course of street 
shouting had made it coarse and rough; but his eyes were 
brighter, his lips more sensitive, his forehead higher; he was 
like his brother in all respects, yet so unlike that, while tha 
Radical had the face of a strong man, tiie preacher had in his the 
inde&iable touch of weakness whidi fanatidsm always brings 
with it. Whatever else it was, however, the fi&oe was that of a 
man terribly in earnest 

' I have heard about you,' he said ; ^you are of those who cry 
peace when there is no peace; you entice the youn^ men and 
maidens who ousrht to be seeking pardon, and preachmg repen- 
tance, and you destroy their soius with dancing and music I 
come here to tell you that you are one of the instruments of the 
devil in this wicked town.' 

< Have you really come here, Mr. Coppin, on purpose to tell 
E&ethatP' 

' That/ he said, ' is part of my message.' 

<Do you think/ asked Angela, because this was almost in« 
tolerable, ' that it is becoming a preacher like yourself to invade 
a quiet and private house, in order to insult a woman P ' 

* Truth IB not insult,' he said ; ' I come here as I would go to 
a theatre or a sing^g hall or any soul-destroying place. You 
didl hear the plain truth, "^th your music and your dandng 
and your pleammt ways, you are corrupting the souls of many. 
My brother is hardened in his unrepentance since he knew you. 
My cousin goes on laughing, and dances over the very pit of de- 
ftmction, through you. These girls * 

' Oh ! ' cried Itebekah, who had no sympathy with the Salvation 
Army, and felt herself an authority when the religious question 
was touched, < they are all mad. Let him go away/ 

a wouldf' replied the Captain, <that jou were half as mad« 
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Dh ! I know yon now: I know you smng piofeflflon of a Satiudcy 
religion * 

'Your miflfflon/ Angela interrapted^ 'is not^ I am sure, to argue 
about another sect Gome, Mr. Coppim now that you have told 
us who you are, and what is your profession, and why you come 
here, you might like to preach to us. Do so, if you will. We 
weie sitting here quietly when you came, and you interrupt 
notliing. GO that, if it would really make you feel any happier, 
jfou may preach to us for a few minutes.' 

He looked about him in hesitation. This kind of preaching 
was not in his line : he loyed a vast hall with a thousand faces 
looking at him ; or a crowd of turbulent roughs ready to answer 
tie Message with a volley of brickbats ; or a chance gathering of 
unrepentant sinners in a wide thoroughfare. He could lift up his 
voice to them : but to preach in a quiet room to a dozen girls was 
a new experience. 

And it was not the place which he had expected. His brother, 
in their last interview, had thrown in his teeth this house and its 
doings as offering a more reasonable solution of life's problems 
than his own. * You want everybody,' he said, 'to join you in 
singing and preaching every day : what should we do when there 
was nobody left to preach atr Now. there, what they say is, 
''Let us make ourselves comfortable.'' There's a deal in that, 
come to think of it Look at those girls, now: while you and 
your Happy Elizas are trampin' in the mud with your nag and 
your procession, and gettin' black eves and brickbats, they are 
dngin^ and laughin' and dancin', and makin' what fun they can 
for themselves. It seems to me, Tom, that if this kind of thing 
gets fashionable, you and your army will be played out' 

Well : he had come to see this place which offered pleasure 
instead of repentance as a method of improving life. They were 
not laughing and singing at all : there were no men present except 
one old gentleman in a blue coat with brass buttons. To be sure, 
be had a fiddle lying on a chair beside him. There was no indica- 
tion whatever of the red cup, and no smell of tobacco. Now, 
pleasure without drink, tobacco, and singing, had been in Tom's 
onregenerate days incomprehensible. ' I would rather,' said Dick, 
'see an army of Miss Kennedy's girls than an army of Hallelujah 
Pols.' Yet they seemed perfectly quiet. ' Make 'em happy, Tom, 
jirst,' said Dick, who was still thinking over Harry's speech as a 
possible point of departure. Happiness is not a word in the 
dictionary of men like Tom Coppin: they know not what it 
means : they know a spree : they understand a drink : they know 
misery, because it is all round them ; the misery of hunger, of 
disease, of intemperance, of dirt, of evil temper, of violence : the 
misery which the sins of one bring upon all, and the sins of all 
bring upon each. Lideed, we need not go to Whitechapel to find 
oat misery. But they know not happiness. For such as Oaptaizt 
Ooppin there is, as an alternatiye for misery, the choioe of Qlory« 
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What they mean by Glory is the ecstasy, the rapture; the mysteriei> 
of emotional religion : he, they belieye is the most advanced who 
10 most often hysterical : Tom, like many of his foUowers, yearned 
honestly and unselfishly to extend this rapture which he himself 
•o often enjoyed ; but that there should be any other way out of 
misery save by way of the humble stool of Conviction was a thing 
which he could not understand. Happiness, calm, peace, content, 
the sweet enjoyment of innocent recreation, — ^these things he Imew 
nothing of; they had not come in his way. 

He had come : he had seen : no doubt, the moment his back 
was turned the orgies would begin. But he had delivered hie 
message : he had warned the young woman who led the girls — 
that calm, cold woman who looked at him with curiosity and was 
80 xmmoved by what he said : he might go. With his whole 
heart he had spoken, and had so far moved no one except th» 
daughter of the Seventh Day Independent — and her only a little. 
This kind of thin^ is verjr irritating. Suppose you were to put 
a red-hot poker into a jug of water without producing any 
steam or hissing at all ; how, as a natural philosopher, would you 
feelP 

' You may preach to us, if you like,' said Miss Kennedy. 

She sat before him, resting her chin upon her hand. He knew 
that she was beautiful, although women and their faces, traces, 
and sweet looks played no part at all in his thoughts. He felt, 
without putting the thing into words, that she was beautiful; 
also, that she regarded him with a kind of contempt, as well as 
curiosity; also, that she had determined not to be moved by any- 
thing he might say; also, that she relied on her own infiuencd 
over the girls. And he felt for a moment as if his trusty weapons 
were dropping from his hands, and his whole armour was slipping 
from his shoulders. Not her beauty : no : fifty Helens of Troy 
would not have moved this young apostle: but her position as 
an impregnable outsider. For against the curious outsider, who 
regards Captains in the Salvation Army only as so many interesting 
results of growing civilisation, their officers are powerless indeed. 

If there is any real difference between the working man of 
England and the man who does other work, it is that the former 
is generally emotional and the latter is not. To the man of emo- 
tion things cannot be stated too strongly ; his leader is he who 
has the greatest command of adjectives; he is singularly open Uy 
the charm of eloquence ; he likes audacity of statement ; he like» 
to be moved by wrath, pity, and terror ; he has no eje for shades 
of colour ; and when he is most moved he thinks he is most right. 
It is this which makes him so angry with the people who cannot 
be moved. 

Angela was one of those persons who cannot be moved by the 
ordinary methods. She looked at Tom as if he was some strange 
creature ; watching what he did, listening to what he said, o« if 
aha was not Uke unto him. It is not <;iuite a fair way of describing 
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AogeU'tattitadeof mind; bat it U near enoogh; and it xepreosati 
what paaaed througli the brain of the Salvation Captain* 

' Will you preach to ns F' she repeated a third tune. 

He mechanically opened hia h^mn-book. 



'Number three iiundred and sixty-two/ he said quietly. 

He san^ the hynm all by himself, at the top of his Toice, so 
that the windows rattled, to one of those rousmg and popular 
melodies which have been pressed into the seryice of tbe Army; 
it was, in &cty ^ Molly Darung/ and the people on Stepney Green 
asked each other in wonder if a meeting of the Salvation Anny was 
actually being held at Miss Kennedy's. 

When he nad finished his hymn, he began to preach. 

He stammered at first, because the surroundings were Strang ; 
beadea, the cold, curious eyes of Miss Eenn^y chilled him. 
F^resendyi howevar, he recovered self-possessioui and began hia 
address. 

There is one merit, at least, possessed by these preachers : it 
is that <tf simplicity. Whatever else they ma^ oe. the^ are 
alwa^ the same ; even the words do not vaiyi wlule there is but 
one idea. 

If you want to influence the dull of comprehensioui such as 
the common donkey, there is but one way possible. He cannot be 
led, or coaxed; or persuaded ; he must be tnwacked. FaUier Stick 
ezpUuns and makes apparent instantly^ what the logic of all the 
schools has failed to prove. In the same way, if you wish to 
awaken the spiritual emotions among people who liave hitherto 
been strange to them, your chance is not by argument, but by 
appeals, statements, prophecies, threats, terrors, and pictures, 
which, in fac^ do exactly correspond, and produce the same effect 
as Father Stick ; they aie so many knock-down blows \ they be- 
labour and they terrify. 

The preacher began : the girls composed themselves to listen, 
with the exception of Rebekan, who went on with her woik osten- 
tatiously, partly to show her disapproval of such irregular pro- 
oeedings, and partly as one who, naving got the Truth from an 
independent souree and being already advanced in the narrow way, 
had no occasion for the Captain's persuasion. 

It is one thing to hear the voice of a street preacher in his own 
church, so to speak, that is, on the curbstone, and quite another 
thing to hear the same man and the same sermon in a quiet room. 
Tom Coppin had onlj^ one sermon, though he dressed it up some- 
times, but not often, in new words. Yet it was relieved of mono- 
tony by the earnestness which he poured into it. He believed in 
it himself: that goes a long way. Angela began by thinking of 
the doctrine, but presentiy turned her attention to the preacher, 
and beffan to think what manner of man he was. Personally he 
was pale and thin, with strong black hair, like his brother, and his 
eyes were singularly bright 

H«re was a man of the peoj^le; aalf-taaght, profoundly ignorant 
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M to the mfuiy problems of life and their many solations ; filled, 
KowoTer, with that noble sjrmpathj which makes prophets, poets, 
martyrs; wholly possessed of raith in his narrow creed; owning 
no authority of cEorch or priest : believing himself mider direct 
Diyine goidanoe, chosen and called, the mstrument of merdfol 
Heaven to drag gnilty souls from the pit ; consdously standing as 
a serrant day and night before a Throne which other men regard 
a&r 0% or cannot see at all ; actually living the life of hardship], 
privation, and ill-treatment which he preached ; for the sake of 
othersi enduring hardness, poverty, contumely ; taking all these 
things as part and parcel of the day's work ; and in the name ol 
duty, searching into comers and holes of this great town for the 
vUmL the most hardened, the most depraved, the most blinded to 
a lugher life. 

This, if you please, is not a thing to be latighed at. What did 
Wesley more P What did WhitefieldP Nay— what did Paul P 

Thiey paid him for his services, it is true j they gave him %.'^^'' 
and-twenty shillings a week ; some of this great sum he gave 
away ; the rest provided him with poor and simple food. He had 
no pleasures or joys of life ; he had no recreations; he had no hope 
of any pleasures; some of the officers of his Ancv — ^being men 
and women as well as preachers — Gloved each otner and were 
married ; but this man had no thought of any such thing; he, as 
much as any monk, was vowed to the service of the Master, with- 
out rest or holiday, or any other joy than that of doing the work 
that lay before him. 

A great pity and sympathy filled Angela's heart as she thought 
of these things. 

The man before her was for the moment a prophet; it mattered 
nothing that his creed was narrow, his truths only half-truths, his 
doctrine commonplace, his language in bad taste, his manner 
vulgar; tiie faith of the man covered up and hid these defects ; 
he had a message to mankind ; he was delivering that message; to 
him it was a nesh new message ; never before entrusted to any 
man ; he had to deliver it perpetually, even though he went in 
atarvation. 

Angela's heart softened as she realised the loyalty of the man. 
He saw the softening in her eyes, and thought it was the first mgn 
of conviction. 

But it was not 

Meantime, if Angela was thinking of the preacher, the girb of 
eourse, with the exception of Rebekah, were trembling at his words. 

Suddenly— the unexpected change was a kind of rhetorical 
trick which often proved effective — ^the preacher ceased to de- 
nounce and threat^, and spoke of pardon and peace ; he called 
apon tibem in softer voice, in accents full of tears and love, tobreak 
down their pride, to hear the voice that called them .... We 
know well enouffh what he said, only we do not know how he said 
H. Angela kKAed about the room. The Captain sat with hia 
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haadB on his knejBS and his &ce dutifully lifted to the angle wMcli 
denotes attendon; his expression was unmoved; eyidently, the 
Captain was not open to conviction. As for the girls, they might 
be divided into classes. They had all listened to the threats and 
the waniingSi though they had heard them often enough before ; 
noW| however, some of them seemed as if they were impatient, 
and as if with a little encouragement they could break into scoffing* 
But others were crying, and one or two were steadfastly regarding 
the speaker, as if he had mesmerised them. Among these was 
Nelly. Her eyes were fixed, her lips were parted, her breathing 
was quick, her cheek was pale. 

Great and wonderful is the power of eloquence ; there are few 
orators ; this ex-printer, this uneducated man of the ranks, was, like 
his brother, bom with the gift that is so rare. He should have 
been taken away and taught, and kept from danger, and properly 
fed and cared for. And now it is too late. They said of him in 
his Connection that he was blessed in the saving of souls ; the 
most stubborn, the most hardened, when they fell under the magic 
of his presence and his voice, were broken and subdued : what 
wonder that a weak ffirl should give way P 

When he paused he looked round ; he noted the faces of thota 
whom he had mesmerised ; he raised his arm ,* he pointed to Nelly, 
and beckoned her without a word to rise. 

Then the girl stood up as if she could not choose but obey. 
She moved a step towards him ; in a moment she would have been 
at his feet, with sobs and tears, in the passion of self-abasement 
which is so dear to the revivalist. But Angela broke the speU. 
She sprang towards her, caught her in her own arms, and passed 
her hand before her eyes. 

' NeUy ! ' she said gentlv ; < Nelly, dear ! ' 

The girl sank back in her chair and buried her face in her 
hands. But the moment was gone, and Captain Coppin had lost 
his recruit 

They all breathed a deep sigh. Those who had not been moved 
looked at each other and laughed \ those who were, dried their 
eyes and seemed ashamed. 

' Thank you,' said Angela to the preacher. < You have preached 
very well, and I hope your words will help us on our way, even 
though it is not quite your way.' 

' Then, be of pur way. Cease from sco£Sng.' 

She shook her head. 

' No, I do not scoff, but I cannot join your way. Leave usno*^ 
Mr. Coppin. You are a brave man. Let us reverence courags 
and loyalty. But we will have no more sermons in this room. 
Good night I ' 

She offered him her hand, but he would not take it, and with 
A final warning addressed to Angela in particular and the room in 
general, he went as he had come, without greeting or word ol 
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'These Salvation people,' said Kebekahi 'are all mad. 1/ 
people want the wa^r oi truth there's the chapel in Redman's RoW| 
and father's always in it every Saturday.' 

'What do you say, Captain Sorensen P ' asked Angela. 

' The Church of England,' said the Captain, who had not been 
moved a whit, ' says that two sacraments are necessary, I find 
nothing about stools of repentance. Come, Nelly, my girl, remem- 
ber that you are a Chnrcnwoman.' 

'Yet,' said Angela, 'what are we to say when a man is so 
brave and true and when he lives the life P Nelly dear — ^girls all 
— I think that religion should not be a terror, but a great calm 
and a trust. Let us love each other, and do our work, and take 
the simple happiness that God gives, and have faith. What more 
can we do P To-night, I think, we cannot dance or sing, but I 
will play to you.' 

She played to them — grand and solemn muac — so that the 
terror went out of their brains, and the hardening out of their 
hearts, and next day all was forgotten. 

In this manner, and this once, did Tom Coppin cross Angela's 
nath. Now be will cross it no more, because nis work is over. 
If a man lives on less than the bare necessaries, in order to give to 
others, if he does the work of ten men, if he gives himself no rest 
any day in the week, what happens to that man when typhus 
seises mmP 

He died, as he had lived, in glory, surrounded by Joyful Jane, 
Hallelujah Jem, Happy Pol, Thankful Sarah, and the rest of 
them. His life has been narrated in the ' War Cry ' ; it is specially 
lecorded of him that he was always ' on the mountains' ; which 
means, in their language, that he was a man of strong fedth, free 
from doubt, and of emotional nature. 

The extremely wicked and hardened family, consisting of an 
old woman and half-a-doxen daughters, for whose souls' sake he 
starved himself, and thereby fell an easy prey to the disease, have 
nearly all found a refu^ m the workhouse, and are as hardened 
as ever, though not so wicked, because some kinds of wickedness 
are not allowed in that palace of virtue. Therefore it seems almost 
as if poor Tom's life nas been fooled away. According to a 
philosophy which makes a great deal oi noise just now, every life 
IS but a shadow, a dream, a mockery, a catching at things impos- 
sible, and a waste of good material, ending wiw the last breath. 
Then, all our lives are fooled away, and why not Tom's as well as 
the rest P But if the older way of thinking is, after all, right ; 
then that life can hardly have been wasted which was freely 
given — even if the gift was not accepted — ^for the advantage of 
others. Because the memory and the example remain, and every 
example — ^if boys and girls could only be taught this copy-book 
truth— is lik» an inezluiustible horn, always ^ed with precious 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

BmrZBB AT BAT. 

Habbt was thinkinca good deal about the old man's stranffs 
story of the houses, xhere was, to be sure, little dependence to be 
placed in the rambling, disjointed statements made by so old a man ; 
out then, this statement was so dear and predse; — ^there were so 
manT children ; there were so many houses — ^three for each child ; 
and he kn^w exactly what became of all those houses. K the story 
had been told by a man in the prima of life, it oould not have been 
more exact and detailed. But what were the houses? where 
were they P and how could he proye that they were his own P 

What did Bunker ffet, when he traded the child away P 

Harry had always oeen of opinion that he got a sum of money 
down, and that he was now ashamed of the transaction and would 
fain, haye it remain unknown. This solution accounted, or seemed 
to account, for his great wrath and agitation when the subject was 
mentioned. Out of a mischieyous delight in making his uncle 
angry, Harry frequently alluded to the point. But Uie story of 
the houses was a better solution still ; it accounted for Mr. Bunker's 
agitation as well as his wrath. But his wrath and his terror 
appeared to Harry to corroborate yery strongly the M. man's 
story. And the longer he thought about it, the more strongly he 
belieyed it 

Harry asked his landlady whether, in her opinion, if Mr. 
Maliphant made a statement, that statement was to oe accepted as 
true. 

Mrs. Bormalack replied that as he neyer made any statement 
axcept in reference to eyents long since things of the past, it was 
impos^ble for her to say whether they were true or not; that his 
memory was dean gone for things of Uie present, so that of to-day 
and yesterday he knew nothing : that his thoughts were always 
ninmng on the old days; ana that when he oould be heard 
light trough without dropping his yoice at all, he sometimes told 
yery interesting and curious things. HLb board and lodging were 
paid for him by his grandson, a most respectable gentleman and a 
dockmaster; and, as to the old man's business, he had none, and 
had had none for manj years, being dean forgotten, although he 
did ffo eyery day to his yard and stayed there all da3r long. 

Uany Uiought he would pay him another yisit Perhaps 
fomethisg more would be remembered. 

He went tiiiere again in the morning. The street at the 
end of which was the yard was as quiet as on the Sunday, the 
ehlldren being at school and the men at work. The great gates 
wire dosed and locked, but the amall side door was nnlodwJL 
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WLdn he opened it all the figureheads turned quickly and 
fin zioual^ to look at him : at least, Harry declares they did, and 
spiritualists will readily belieye hinu Was he, they asked, going 
to take one of them away and stick it on the bow of a great ship 
and send it up and down upon the face of the ocean to the four 
eomers of the world P Ha I They were made for an active life : 
they pined awa^ in this inactivity : a fig for the dangers of the 
deep. From Saucy Sal to Neptune, they all asked the same 
question in the same hope. Many shook his head, and they 
sighed sadly and resumed their former positions, as they were, 
eyes front, waiting till night should faU and the old man should 
go, and they could talk with each other. 

' This/ Uiought Harry, ' is a strange and ghostly place/ 

You know the cold and creepy feeling caused by the presence 
-^albeit unseen — of ghosts ; one may feel it anywhere and at all 
times : in church : at a theatre : in bed at night : by broad 
daylight: in darkness: or in twilight. This was in the sunshine 
of a bright December day — ^the last days of the year eighty-one 
were singularly bright and gracious: the place was no dark 
chamber or gloomy yf,ult, but a broad and open yard, cheerfully 
decorated with carved figureheads. Yet even here Harry expen- 
enoed the touch of ghosuiness. 

The place was so strange that it did not astonish him at idl to 
see the old man suddenly appear in the door of his doll's house, 
waving his hand and smilmg cheerily, as one who speeds the 
parting ^est The salutations were not intended for Harry, because 
Mr. Mafiphant was not looking at him. 

Presently he ceased gesticulating, became suddenly serious Tas 
happens to one when his friend's back is turned or he has vanishea), 
and returned to his seat by the fire. 

Harry softly followed and stood before him, waiting to be 



The old man looked up at last and nodded his head. 

'Been entertaining your friends, Mr. MalipbantP' 

'Bob was here, only Bob. You have just missed Bob/ he 
yeplied. 

'That's a pity. Never mind. Can you, my ancient, carry 
your memory back some twenty years P You did it, you know, 
laet Sunday for me.' 

' Twenty years P Ay — ay— twenty years. I was only sixty- 
five or so, then. It seems a long time until it is gone. Twenty 
years. Well, young man, twenty years. Why, it is only 
yesterday/ 

'I mean to the time when Caroline Coppin, you know, your old 
friend Caroline, was married.' 

' That was twenty years before, and more : when William the 
Fourth died and Queen Victoria, wen a young thinff, came long 
fto reign over ua— ' his voiee sank and he oontinued the rest A 
hie reminiscenoe to himself. 
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* But Oarolina Ooppin P' 

' Fm telling you about Caroline Coppin, only you won't listezh* 

There was nothing more to be got out of him. His recent 
eonyersation with Bovb spirit had muddled him for the day, and 
he mixed up Caroline with her mother or grandmother. He 
relapsed into dlenoei and sat with his long pipe unfilled in his 
handy looking into the fireplace^ ^one back in imagination to the 
past. As the old man maae no sign of eonyersation, but rather 
of a disposition to 'drop off' for a few minutes. Harry began to 
look about the room. On the table lay a bundle of old letters: 
it was as if the liying and the dead had been reading them 
together. Harry took them up and turned them oyer, wondering 
what secrets of long ago were contained in those yellow papers 
with their &ded inL The old man's eyes were closed : he took 
no heed of his yisitor, and Harry standing at the table began 
shamelessly to read the letters. 

They were mostly the letters of a youne sailor addressed to 
one apparently a good deal older than himself, for they abounded 
in such appellations as ' my ancient/ ' yenerable/ ' old salt,' and so 
forth ; but the young man did not regard his correspondent with, 
the awe which age should inspire, but rather as a ^y and rollick- 
ing spirit who would sympathise with the high jinks of younger 
men eyen if he no longer shared in them, and who was an old and 
still delighted treader of those flowery paths which are said by 
moralists to be planted with the frequent pitfall and the crafi^ 
trap. The old man, thought Harry, must haye been an admirable 
guide to youth, and the disciple was apt to learn. Sometimes the 
letters were dgned Bob : sometimes K. Coppin: sometimes R. C. 
Harry therefore surmised that the writer was no other than his 
own uncle Bob, whose ghost he had just missed. 

Bob was an officer on board of an East Indiaman : but he spoka 
not of such common-place matters as the face of ocean or the 
yoice of the tempest: he only wrote from port, and told what 
things he had seen and done on shore, and what he had consumed 
in ardent drink. The letters were brief, which seemed as well, 
because if literary skill had been present to dress up effectiyely 
the subjects treated, a literary monument might haye been erected 
the like of which the world has neyer seen. It is, indeed, a most 
curious and remarkable circumstance, that eyen in realistic France 
the true course of the Ihrodigal has neyer been faithfully described. 
Now, the great adyantage formerly possessed by the sailor — an 
adyantage cruelly curtailed by the establishment of Homes and 
the introduction of Temperance — ^was that he could be, and was, 
a Prodigal at the end of eyery cruise, while the yoyage itself was 
an agreeable interyal proyided for recoyery, recollection, and 
anticipation. 

' Bob — unde Bob— was a flyer,' said Harry. * One should be 
proud Gf such an unde. With Bob, and Bunker, and the bank- 
rupt Builder, I am Indeed proyided.' 
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There seemed nothing in the letters which bore upon the 
auostion of his mother's property, and he was going to put them 
down again, when he lighted upon a torn fragment on which he 
saw, in Bob's big handwriting, the name of his couon Josephus. 

* Josephus, my cousin, that he will'— here a break in the con- 
tinuifr — *nd the safe the bundle' — ^another break— < for a lark, 
Josephus is a Squase-toes. I hate a man who won't drink. He 
will^ — another break — ' if he looks there. Your health and song, 
shipmet. RO.' 

He read this fragment two or three times over. What did it 
mean P Clearly nouiing to himself. 'Josephus is a Square-toes.' 
Very likely ; the Prodigal Bob was not ; quite the contrary ; he was 
a young man of extremely mercurial temperament. ' Josephus, my 
couein, that he will . . . . nd the safe the bundle.' He put down 
the paper, and then, without waking the old man, he softly left 
the room and the place, ehuttine the door behind him. And then 
he forgot immediately the torn letter and its allusion to Josephus. 
He thought, next, that he would go to Bunker and put the question 
directly to him. The man might be terrified; might show con- 
fusion; mi^ht tell lies. That woiQd matter little. But if he 
showed his liand too soon, Bunker might be put upon his guard. 
Well, that mattered little. What Harry hoped was rather to get 
at the truth than to recover his houses. 

'I want,' he said, finding his unde at home and engaged in 
his office, drawing up bills — 'I want a few words of serious talk 
with you, my unde.' 

'1 am busy; go away. I never want to talk to you. I hate 
the very sight of your face.' 

He looked, indeed, as if he did, if a flusMng cheek and an 
fiU)gry glare of the eyes are any sign. 

'I am not going away until you have answered my questions. 
As to your hatred or your affection, that does not concern me at 
all. In ow, will you listen, or shall I wait P ' 

' To get rid of you the sooner,' Bunker growled, *I will listen 
How. HI was twenty years younger, Pd kick you out.' 

* If you were twenty years younger, there might, it is Uiu^^ ba 
m fight Now then.' 

* Well, get along. My time is valuable.' 

' I have several times asked you what you got for me when 
you sold me. You have on those occasions allowed yourself to 
fall into a rage, which is really dangerous in so stout a man. I 
am not going to ask you that question any more. 

Mr. Bunker looked relievea. 

'Because, you see, I know now what you got.* 

Mr. Bunker turned very pale. 



* What do you know J 

*I know exactly what you got wnen i was taJKen away.' 

Mr. Bunker saicl nothing. Yet there w«s in his eyes a look as 
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if a eritical moment^ long expected^ liad at last anived. And lio 
waited. 

< When my mother died, and yon became my goardian, I waa 
Bot left penniless.' 

' If s a lie. You were/ 

'If I had been, jom wonld have handed me orer to yonz 
brother-in-kwy Coppin the boilder. Bat I had property.' 

* Yoa had nothug/ 

'I had three houses. One of those houses is, I believes that 
which has been rented— from you— -by Miss Kennedy. I do not 
knowyet where the other two are, but I shall find out.' 

< You are on a wrong tack/ said his unde. 'Now I know why 
you wouldn't go away ; you came here to ferret and fish, did you F 
lou thought you were entitled to property, did youP Hoi 
You're a nice sort o* chap to hare house property, ain't youF 
Hal Hoi' 

But his laughter was not mirthfuL 

'Let me pomt out to you,' Hany went on gravely, ' what it is 
Tou hare done. The child whom you kept for a year or two waa 
heir to a small estate, bringing in, I suppose, about eighty or m 
hundred pounds a year. We will say that you were entitled to 
keep that money in return for his support But when that child 
was carried away and adopted, you said nothing about the property. 
You kept it for yourself and you have received the rents year after 
year as if the nouses belonged to you. Shall I go on^ and tell 
you what judges and lawyers and police people cbXL this sort of 
conduct?' 

'Where's your proofs?' asked the other, his fiice betrajdng 
his emotion. ' Where's your proofs ? ' 



' I have none yet I am gping to search for those proofs.' 

'You can't find them. There are none. Now, young ma% 

you've had your aay, and you can %o. Do you hear? You can 



go.' 

' You deny, then, that the houses were mine P ' 

' If you'd come to me meek and lowly, as is your humble station 
in life, 1 would ha' told you the history of those houses. Yes, your 
mother had them, same as her brothers and her sister. Where are 
they now ? I've got 'em. I've got 'em all. How did I get 'em P 
By lawful and honourable purchase. I bought 'em. Do vou want 
proofs ? You sha'n't have any proofs. If you'd behaved humble, 
you should ha' seen those proofs. Now you may go away and do 
your worst. Do you hear r You may do your worst' 

He shook his fist in Hand's face; his words were brave; but 
his voice was shaky and his bps were trembling. 

'I don't believe you,' said Many ; 'I am certain that you did 
not buy my houses. There was no one left to care for my interesta, 
and you took those houses.' 

'This is the reward,' said Mr. Bunker, 'for nusun' of thia 
child for mgh upon three years I Who would take an orphan 
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inta hU bosom ! But it waa right, and Fd do it again* Yes; I'd 
do it affain/ 

'I don't doubt you/ the ungrateful nephew replied, ' especially 
if that other orphan nad three substantial houses and there was 
nobody but yourself to look after him/ 

' As for your proo&, go and look for them. When yoaVe found 
'em, bring 'em to me. You and your proo& I ' 

Harry laughed. 

' I sliall find them,' he said, ' but I don't know where or when. 
Meantime, you will go on, as you do now, thinking continually 
that they may be found ; you won't be able to sleep at night; you 
^U dream of police courts; you will let jrour thoughts run on 
haiidcufl& ; yoa wiU take to orink ; you wiU have no pleasure in 

^our life ; you will hasten your end ; you will ' here he de- 

fisted, for his nnde. dropping into hiis chair, looked as if he waa 
about to swoon. 'Remember — ^I shall find these proofs — ^some 
day. A hundred a year for twenty years is two thousand pounds ; 
thaf s a Iftrge sum to hand over, and tiien there is the mterest 
Upon my wcurd, my uncle, you ^nll have to begin the world 
agam.' 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

SB. bxtvzxb's lbueb. 

Two days after tlds^ Angela receiyed a yeiy wonderful lettor. It 
was addressed to Miss Messenger, and was signed Benjamin 
Bunker. It ran as follows : — 

< Honoured Miss, — ^As an old and humble Mend of your late 
lamented grand&ther, whose loss I can never recover from nor has 
it yet been made up to me in anyway' — ^Angela laughed — <I 
venture to address you the following fines m secrecy and confidence 
knowing that what ou^ht not to be concealed should be told in 
the proper quarter, which is you Miss and none other. 

'jBvery body in these partsknowsme ; everybody knows Bunker, 
your grandfather's right-hand man ; wherefore, what I write is no 
other design than to warn you and to put you on your guard 
agfunst the decdtful and such as would abuse your confidingness^ 
being but young as yet, and therefore ignorant of dodges, and easy 
oome round. 

' You have been come round, and that in such a shameful way 
that I cannot bear myself any longer, and must take the liberty of 
telling you so, being an old and confidential adviser ; your grand- 
father used to say uiat even the Brewery wouldn't be where it is 
now, if it hadn't Deen for me, not to speak of the house property 
which is now a profitable investment with rents regular and 
lespectable tenants, whereas before I took it in hand, the houses 

q8 
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WM out of repair, the rents backward and the tenants too oftea 
inch 88 wonld bring discredit on any estate. I therefore beg to 
warn jon against two persons— young, I am sorry to say, which 
makes it worse, because it is only the old who should be thus 
deprayed — ^whom you haye benefited and they are unworthy 
of it 

' One of them is a certain Miss Kennedy, a dressmaker, at least 
she says so. The other is, I write this with the blush of indig* 
nant shame, my own nephew, whose name is Harry Goslett/ 

* Bunker, Bunker ! ' murmured Angela, ' is this foir to your own 
tenant and your own nephew P ' 

* As regards my nephew, you haye neyer inquired about him, 
and it was out of your Idndness and a desire to mark your sense of 
me that you gaye him a berth in the Brewery. That young man, 
Bliss, who cafls himself a cabinet-maker and doesn't seem to know 
that a joiner is one thing and a cabinet-maker another, now does 
the joinery for the Brewery and makes, I am told, as much as two 
pound a week, being a handy chap. If you had asked me first, I 
should haye told you that he is a lazy, indolent, free and easy, 
disrespectful, dangerous young man. He has been no one knows 
where : no one knows where he has worked, except that he talks 
about America; he looks like a betting man ; I belieye he drinks 
of a night ; he has been liying like a gentleman, doing no work, 
and I l^lieye, though up to the present I hayen't found out for 
certain, that he has been in trouble and knows what is a convicts 
■feelings when the key is turned. Because he is such a disgrace to 
the family, for his mother was a Coppin and came of a respectable 
^hitechapel stock, though not equal to the Bunkers or the 
Messengers, I went to him and offered him fiye-and-twenty pound 
out of my slender stock to go away and neyer come back any more 
to disgrace us. Fiye-and-twenty pound I would haye giyen to 
saye Messen^r's Brewery from such a yillain.' 

< Bunker,%unker — ' murmured Angela again. 

' But he wouldn't take the money. You thought to do me a 
good turn and you done yourself a bad one. I don't know what 
mischief he has already done in the Brewery and perhaps he is 
watched ; if so it may not yet be too late. Send nim about his 
bonness. Make him go. You can then consider some other way 
of making it up to me for all that work for your grandfather 
whereof you now sweetly reap the benefit 

'The other ca^e. Miss, is that of the young woman, K^medy 
)>y name, the dressmaker.' 

' What of her. Bunker P ' asked Angela. 

' I hear that you are giyin' her your custom, not knowing, 
maybe, the kind of woman she is nor the mischief she's about 
Bhe's got a house of mine on false pretences.' 

* Really, Mr. Bunker,' said Angela, *you are too bad.' 

* Otherwise I wouldn't let her naye it, and at the end of the 
year out she goes. She has persuaded a lot of foolish g^ls, once 
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eontented intli their lowly lot and thankful for their wages and 
their work, nor inclined to grumble when hours was long and 
work had to be done. She has promised them the profite and 
meantime she feeds them up so that their eyes swell out with fat- 
ness, she gives them short hours and sends them out into the 
garden to play games. Games, if you please, and short hours for 
f uch as them. In the evening it's worse ; for then they play and 
sing and dance, having younff men to caper about with them, and 
you can hear them half a mile up the Mile End Road so that it is 
a scandal to Stepney Green, once respectable, and the police will 
probably interfere. Where she came from, who she was, how she 
got hu money, we don't know. Some say one thing, some 
say another, whatever they say if s a bad way. The worst if 
that when she smashes as she must, because no ladies who 
respect virtue and humblemindedness with contentment will 
employ her, is that the other dressmakers and shops will have 
notning to do with her girls, so that what will happen to them, no 
one can telL 

Q thought it right. Miss, to give you this information, because 
it is certain that if you withdraw your support from these two un- 
deserving people, they must go away, which as a respectable Step- 
ney man, I unite in wishing may happen before long, when the 
girls shall go on again as before and leave dancing and singing to 
the rich and be humble and contented with the crust to whidi they 
were bom. 

' And as regards the kindness you were meditating towards me, 
Miss, I Ubink I may say that none of my nephews — one of whom 
is a Eadical, and another a Captain in the Salvation Army— 
deserves to receive any benefits at your hands, least of all that 
villain who works in the Brewery. Wherefore, it may take the 
form of something for myself. And it is not for me to tell you. 
Miss, how much that something ought to be for a man in years, of 
respectable station and once the confidential friend of your grand- 
father, and prevented thereby from saving as much as he had 
otherwise a right to expect. 

<I remain, Miss, Your humble Servant, 

'BXNJjLHIN BUKKBB.' 

'This,' said Angela, 'is a very impudent letter. How shall we 
bnng him to book for it P ' 

When she learned, as she speedily did, the great mvstery about 
the houses and the Coppin property, she began to understand the 
letter, the contents of whidi she kept to herself for the present. 
This was perhaps for the theory implied rather than statea in the 
letter, that both should be ordered to go ; for if one only was 
turned out of work, both would stay. This theory made her 
smile and blush, and pleased her, insomuch that she was not so 
angry as she might otherwise have been and should have been with 
tiie crafty double-dealer who wrote the letter. 
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It happened that Mr. Bunker had bunness on Stepney Greeiii 
that morning, while Angela waa reading the letter. She saw him 
from the window, and could not reaist tne temptation of inviting 
1dm to step in« He came not in the least abashedi and with no 
tell-tale signal of confusion in his tost cheeks. 

' Come Ui Mr. Bunker/ said Angela, < Come in ; I want five 
mmutes' talk with you. This way, please, where we can be 
iJone.' 

She led him into the lefeetory, because Daniel Fagg was ia 
the drawing-room. 

' I have been thinking, Mr. Bunker/ she sud, ' how TSiy, Terj 
fortunate I was to ftll into such hands as yours, when I came to 
Stepney.' 

' You were, Bfiss, yoa were. That was a fall, as one may say, 
which meant a rise.' 

' I am sure it did, Mr. Bunker. You do not often come to aee 
us, but I hope you approve of our plans.' 

* As for that,' he replied, * it isn't my business. People come 
to me, and I put them in Ihe way. How they run in the way ia 
not my business to inquire. As for you and your girls, now, if you 
make the concern go, you may thanlc me for it. If you don't, why 
it isn't my fault' 

* Very well put indeed, Mr. Bunker. In mz months the fint 
year, for which I prepaid the rent, will come to an end.' 

•ItwiU.' 

' We shall then have to consider a fresh agreement I was 
thinking, Mr. Bunker, that, seeing how good a man you are, and 
liow generous, you would .like to make TOur rent, like the wages 
of thegirls, depend upon the profits of we business.' 

< What? 'he asked. 

Angela repeated her proposition. 
He roee, buttoned his coat, and put on his hat 
' Rent depend on profits P Is the g^l mad P Bent comes first 
a&d before anything else. Rent is even before taxes ; and as for 
nftee— but you're mad. My rent depend on profits P Rent, Miss, 
IS sacred. Remember that' 

< Oh t' said Angela. 

' And what is more/ he added, ' people who don't pay up get 
sold up. It's a Christian duty to sell 'em up. I couldn't let of! 
eren my own nephews.' 

' As for one of them, you would like to sell him up. would you 
not, Mr. Bunker P' 

' I would,' he renlied truthfully, * I should Hke to see him out 
ef the place. You know what I told you when you came. Hare 
Bothing to do, I said, with that chap. Keep him at arm's length, 
ibr he is a bad lot Now you see what he has brought you to. 
IKngin', dancin', playin', laughin', every night ; respectable ladies 
driven away from your shop ; many actually kept out of the place ; 
expenses doubled ; all through him* Whaf a more— bankruptoiy 
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■head ! Don't I know that not a lady in Stepney or Mile End 
comes here ? Don't I know that you depend upon your West End 
connection? When that goes, where are youP And all for the 
take of that pink and white chap I Well, when one goes, the 
other '11 go too^ I suppose. Kent out of profits^ indeed 1 No^ no. 
Miss, it 'U do yoa good, to learn m little business even if you do get 

sold UB.' 

< Thank you, Mr. Bunker. Do you know, I do not think yoa 
will ever have tlie pleasure of selliujpf me up P ' 

She laughed so merrily that he Mt he nated her quite as much 
as he hated his nephew. Why^ six months before, no one laughed 
in Stepney at all ; and to think that anyone should laugh at himy 
would have been an imnossible dream. 

' You laugh,' he stdd graTely, ' and yet you are on the brink of 
min, Where's your character r Wrapped up with the character 
of that young man. Where's your busmess r Drove away — by 
him. Ton laugh. Ahl I'm sorry for you. Miss, because I thought 
at one time you were a plain-spoken, honest sort of young woman : 
if I'd ha' known that you meant to use my house — mine — the 
friend of all the respectable tradesmen — for such wicked fads as 
now disgrace it, I'd never ha' taken you for a tenant.' 

' Oh I yes, you would, Mr. Bunker.' She laughed again, but 
not merrily this time. * Oh ! yes — you would. You forget the 
fittings and the furniture, the rent paid in advance, and the half- 
crown an hour for advice. Is there anything, I should like to 
know, that you would not do for half-a-crown an hour P * 

He made no reply. 

' Why, again, do you hate your nephew P What injury has he 
done you, that you should bear him such ill-will P ' 

This, which was not altogether a shot in the dark, went 
straight to Mr. Bunker's heart He said nothing, but put on his 
hat and rushed out. Clearly, these two between th«m would 
driyehimmad* 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

PBOops nr psnri. 

'It is quite finished now,' sud Daniel Fagg, blotdng the last 
page. 

When he began to live with the dressmakers, Angela, desiring 
to find him some employment, had suggested that he should re- 
write the whole of his book, and redraw the illustrations. It waa 
not a liu*ge book, even though it was stuffed and padded with 
readings of inscriptions and tablets. An ordinary writer would 
have made a fair copy in a fortnight But so careful an author as 
Danlela so anzious to present his work perfect and unassailablei 
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and 80 slow in the mere mechanical art of writing, wanted mnck 
more than a fortnight. His handwriting, like his Hebrew, had 
been acquired comparatiTely late in life : it was therefore rather 
ponderous, and he nad never learned the art of writing half a word 
and leaving the other half to be guessed. Then there were the 
Hebrew words, which took a great deal of time to get right ; and 
the equilateral triangles, which also caused a considerable amount 
of trouble. So that it was a good six weeks before Daniel was 
ready with a fair copy of his manuscript He was almost as happy 
in making this transcript as he had oeen with the original docu- 
ment, perhaps more so, because he was now able to consider hia 
ffreat discoverj as a whole, to regard it as an architect may regard 
his finished work, and to touch up, ornament, and improve hia 
translations. 

' It is qiute complete/ he repeated, layingthe last ]^ge in its 
place and tapping the roll affectionately. ' Here you will find the 
full account of the two tables of stone and a translation of theix 
contents, with note& What will they say to that, I wonder P ' 

' But how,' asked Angela, ' how did the tables of atone get to 
the firitish Museum P ' 

Mr. Fagg considered his reply for a while. 

' There are two ways,' he said, * and I don't know which is the 
right one. For either they were brought here when we, the de- 
scendants of Ephraim, as everybody knows, landed in England, or 
else they were Drought here by Phoenician traders after the Cap- 
tivity. However, there they are, as anybody may see with the 
help of my discovery. As for the scholars, how can they see any- 
thing P Wilful ignorance. Miss, is their sin: pride and wilful 
ignorance. You're ignorant, because you are a woman, and it ia 
your nature to. But not to love darkness 1 ' 

* No, Mr. Fagg. I lament my ignorance.' 

' Then there's the story of David and Jonathan, and the history 
of Jezebel and her great wickedness, and the life and death of 
King Jehoshaphat, and a great deal more. Now read for the first 
time from the arrow-headed character — so called — by Daniel Fagg, 
self-taught scholar, once shoemaker in the colony of Victoria, 
Discoverer of the Primitive Alphabet and the Universal Language.' 

' That is indeed a glorious thing to be able to say, Mr. Fagg.' 

* But now it is written, what next P ' 

' You mean, how can you get it printed P ' 

'Of course, that's what i mean,' he replied almost angrily. 
' There's the book, and no one will look at it Haven't I tried all 
the publishers P What else should I mean P ' 

The old disappointment, kept under and forgotten during the 
exdtement of rewriting the book, was making itself felt again. 
How much farther forward was he P The work had been finished 
long before \ all he had done during the last six weeks was to write 
h afresh. 

Tve only been wasting my time here,' he said querulouilf. 
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*I oaght to have been up and about. I might have gone to 
Oxford, where, I'm told, there are young men who would perhaps 
give me a hearing: or there's Cambridge, where thej have never 
heard of mj discovery. You've made me waste six weeks and 
more.' 

An^la forboie to ask him how he would have lived during 
those SIX weeks. She replied sofdj : — 

'Nay, Mr. Fagg: not wasted the time. You were over- 
worked : you wanted rest. Besides, I think we may find a plan to 
get this book published.' 

'What plan P HowP' 

* If you would trust the manuscript to mv hands — yes ; 1 
know well how precious it is, and what a dreadful thinff it would 
be to lose it : but you have a copy, and you can keep uiat while 
I take the other.' 

^ Where are you going to take it P' 

' I do not know yet To one of the pubUshers, I suppose.' 

He groaned. 

'I have been to every one of them. Not a publisher in 
London but has had the offer of my book. They won't have it, 
any of them. Oh 1 if s their loss, I know that----but what is il 
tome?' 

'Will you let me tryP Will you trust me with the 
manuscript?' 

He reluctantly and jealously allowed her to take away the 
precious document. When it was out of his hands, he tried to 
amuse himself with the first copy, but found no pleasure in it at 
all, because he thought continually of the scorn which had been 
hurled upon him and his discovery. He saw the heads e' depart- 
ments, one after the other, receiving him politely, and listening to 
what he had to say : he saw them turning impatient, interrupting 
him, declining to hear any more, referring hmi to certain boolu 
in which he would find a refutation of his theories, and finally 
refusing even to see him. Never was discoverer treated with such 
contempt Even the attendants at the Museum took their cue 
from their chiefs, and received his advances with scorn. Should 
they waste their time — the illiterate— in listening unprofitably to 
one whom the learned Dr. Birch and the profound Mr. Newton 
had sent away with contempt P Better sit in the spacious halls, 
bearing the wand of office, and allowing the eyelids to fall gently, 
and the mind to wander away amonff pleasant pastures where 
there was drink with tobacco. Then uiere were the people who 
had subscribed. Some of them were gentlemen connected with 
Australia : they had tossed him the twelve-and-sixpence in the 
middle of hii talk, as if to get rid of him : some of them had 
subscribed in pity for his poverty : some persuaded by his impor- 
tunity. There was not one among them all, he reflected with 
humiliation, who subscribed because he believed. StaV) there wm 
this i^orant dressmaker : one convert out of all to whom he had 
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szplained his Discovery 1 One— only one I There have been 
Kan J religious enthusiasts, prophets, preachers, holders of strange 
doctrines, who haye converted women so that they believed them 
inspired of heaven : yet these men made other conyerts, whereas 
lie, Fagff, had but this one, and she was not in love with him, 
because ne was old now, and no longer comely. This was a grand 
oateome of that Australian enthusiasm I 

That day Mr. Fagg was disagreeable, considered as a com- 
panion. He found fauU with the oinner, which was excellent, as 
vsual ; he complained that the beer was thick and flat, whereas it 
sparkled like cnampagne, and was as clear as a bell ; he was cross 
in the afternoon, and wanted to prevent the child who sat in the 
drawing-room from practising her music; and he went out for his 
walk in a dark and gloomy mood. 

Angela let him mive his querulous way, unrebuked, because 
she knew the cnuse of it. uk was suffering from that ^eadful 
hopeless anger which falls upon the unappreciated. He was like 
some poet who brings out volume after volume, yet meets with 
no admirers and remains obscure : he was like some novelist who 
has produced a masterpiece— which nobody will read; or like 
some actor, the foremost of his ag^ — who depletes the house ; or 
like a dramatist from whose acted works the public fly ; or like a 
man who invents something which is to revolutionise things, only 
people prefer their old way. Good heavens 1 is it impossible to 
move tms\ast inert mass called the world P Why, there are men 
who can move it at their will, even by a touch of their little 
finger; and the Unappreciated, with all their efforts, cannot make 
the slightest impression. This from time to time makes them go 
mad, and at such periods they are unpleasant persons to meet. 
They growl at their clubs, they quarrel with their blood relatione 
they snarl at their wives, they grumble at their servants. Daniel 
was having such a fit. 

It lasted two whole days, and on the second Bebekah took 
upon herself to lead him aside and reprove him for the sin of 
ingratitudei because it was very well known to all that the man 
would have gone to the workhouse but for Miss Kenned/a 
timely help. She asked him sternly, what he had done to 
merit that daily bread which was given him without a mur« 
mur: and what excuse he could mfUce for his bad temper and 
his rudeness towards the woman who had done so much for him. 

He had no excuse to make, because Bebekah would not have 
understood the true one. Wherefore, she bade him repent and 
reform, or he would hear more from her. This threat frightened 
him, tiiough it could not remove his irritation and deprefi^ion. 
But on the third day sunshine and good cheer and hope— new 
hope and enthusiasm — ^returned to him. 

For MIbs Kennedy announced to him, with many smiles, that 
A publisher had accepted his manuscript, and that it had already 
bMn sent to the pxinten. 
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* He will publish it for youy' she said, ' at no cost to yourself. 
Re will give you as many copies as you wish to have, for 
pxesentation among your frienos and among your subscribers 
—you will like to send copies to your subscrib«rs, will you not P' 

He rubbed his hands and laughed aloud. 

<Thay he said, 'will prove that I did not eat up the 
subscriptions.' 

< Of bourse.' Angela smiled, but did not contradict the pro- 
portion. 'Of course, Mr. Fagg; and if ever there was any 
doubt in your own mind about that money, it is now removed, 
because the book will be in their hands. And all they wanted 
was the book.' 

' Yes — ^yes. And no one inll be able to say • • • you know 
what— will they P' 

' No, no. You wiD have proofs sent to you ^ 

* Proofs ! ' he murmured. * Proofii in prmt I Will they bend 
me proofs soon P' 

*I believe you will have the whole book set «p in a few 
weeks.' 

' Oh 1 The whole book — my book— set up— in print 1' 

' Yes; and if I were you, I would send an announcement of 
the work by the next mail to your Australian friends. Say that 
your disctYvery has at length assumed its final shape and is now 
ripe for publication, after being hid before all the learned societies 

of London, and that it has been accepted by Messrs. ^ the 

well-known publishers, and will be issued almost as soim as this 
announcement reaches Melbourne. Here is a slip that I have 
prepared for you.' 

He took it with glittering eyes and stammering voice. The ' 
news seemed too goal to be true. 

' Now, Mr. Fagg, that this has been settled, there is another 
thing which I should like to propose for your consideration. 
Did you ever hear of that great Roman who saved his country 
in a time of peril and then went back to the plough P' 

Daniel shook his head. 'Is tJiere any Hebrew inscription 
about him P ' he asked. 

'Not that I know of. What I mean is tMs. When your 
volume is out, Mr. Fagg, when you have sent it—triumphantly 
— ^to all the learned societies, and all your subscribers, and all 
the papers and everywhere, including your Australian friends ; 
because the nublisher will let you have as many copies as you 
please ; would it not be a graceful thing, and a thing for future 
historians to remember, that you left ]^gland at the moment of 
your greatest fame, and went back to Australia to take up youz 
old — occupation P' 

Daniel had never considered the thing in this light, and showed 
no enthusiasm at the proposal. 

' When vour friends in Victoria prophesied fortune and fame, 
BIr. Fugg, tney spoke oat of th^ hopes and their pride fai yoot 
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Of coune I do not know much about these thinj^s — ^how thoiild IF 
Yet I am quite certain that it takes a lon^ time for a learned 
disooveij to make wa^. There are jealousies— tou have exDeri- 
enced them — and unwillinffness to admit new taings--you Lave 
met ivith that too — and rductance to unlearn old things — why, 
you have met with that as welL' 

* I hare,' he said, ' I have/ 

' As for granting a pension to a scholar, or a title, or anything 
of that sort, it is raalljr never done, so that you would have to 
make your own liying if you remained here/ 

<I thought that when the book was published people would 
bvy ii>' 

Angela shook her head. 

<Ohl no. That is not the kind of book which is bought 
Very few people know anything about inscriptions. Those who 
do will go to the British Museum and read it there. One copy 
wiUdoforalL' 

Daniel looked perplexed. 

'Tou do not go back emply-handed,' she ssid. 'You will 
have a fine story to tell of how the great schokrs laughed at 
your discovery, and how vou got about and told people, and they 
subscribed, and your book was published, and how you sent it to 
all of them, to show the nustaKe they had made, and how the 
English people have got the book now, to confound the scholars, 
and how vour mission is accomplished, and vou are home again to 
live and oie among your own people. It wiU be a glorious return, 
iKDr. Fagg. I envy you the landing at Melbourne, your book under 
your arm. You will go back to your old township \ you will give 
m lecture in the schoolroom on your stay in England and your 
reception ; and then you will take up your old place again and 
follow your old calling exactly the same as if you had never left 
it, but for the honour and reverence which people will pay you.' 

Daniel cooed like a dove. 

'It may be,' the siren went on, 'that people will pay pilgrim- 
ages to see you in your old age. They will come to see the man 
'who discovered the Primitive Alphabet and the Universal Lan- 
guage; they will sav, ''This is Daniel Faggy the great Daniel 
Fagff, whose unaided intellect overset and brought to confusion 
all the scholars and showed their learning was but vain pretence ; 
who proved the truth of the Scriptures by his reading of tablets 
and inscriptions, and who returned, when he had finished his task| 
with the modesty of a great mind to his simple calling t " ' 

'I will go,' said Daniel, banginff the table witii his fist 'I 
will go as soon as the book is ready/ 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

'XHSH we'll KXBP OOMFABT/ 

Aftsb the celebrated Debate on the abolition of the LoicLs, Dick 
Coppin found he took^ for the moment^ a greatly diminished 
interest in burning political questions. He lost, in fact^ con- 
fidence in himself, and went about with hanging head. The 
Sunday evening meetings were held as usual, but the fiery voice 
of DidE the Radical was silent, and people wondered. This was 
the effect of his cousin's address upon him : as for the people, it 
had made them laugh, just as Dick's had made them angry ; they 
came to the hall to get these little emotions^ and not for any 
personal or critical interest in the matter discussed; and this was 
about all the effect produced by them. 

One evening the old Chartist who had taken the chair met 
Dick at the Club. 

'Come out,' he sud, 'come out and have a crack while the 
boys wrangle.' 

They walked firom Redman's Lane, where the Club stands, to 
the quiet side pavement of Stepney Green, deserted now, because 
the respectable people were all in church, and it was too cold for 
the lounging of the more numerous class of those who cannot call 
themselves respectable. 

The ez-Chartist belonged, like Daniel Fa^g, to the shoemaldng 
trade in its humbler lines. The connection l)et ween Leather and 
Socialism, Chartism, Radicalism, Atheism, and other things detri- 
mental to old institutions^ has frequently been pointed out and 
need not be repeated. It is a reflecting trade, and the results of 
meditation are mainly influenced by the amount of knowledge 
the meditation begins with. Li this respect, the Chartist of thirty 
years ago had a great advantage over his successors of the present 
day, for he had read ; he knew the works of Owen, of Holyoake, 
and of Cobbett; he understood something of what he wanted and 
why he wanted it The proof of which is, that they have got all 
they wanted and we stiU survive. When next the people really 
make up their minds that they want another set of thmgs, they 
will probably get them, too. 

'Let us taOc,' he said. 'I've been thinking a bit about that 
thap's speech the other night I wanted an answer to it' 

' Have you got one ? ' 

'Its all true what he said. First of all, it's true. The pinch 
fa just the same whether the Liberals are in or the Tories. Qovem« 
ment don't .help us. Why should we help them P ' 

' Is that all your answer P ' 

'Wait a bit« lad. Don't huny a man. The chap was right 
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We ought to oo-opente, and ffot «11 he said and a deal mora. 
And oooe we do begin, mind yoVy thexell be astonishmenti 
Bccanae yon aeiL IHcki my lad, tnere's work before us. But we 
must be educated. We mnat all be got to see what we can do 
if we likOi That chap's deyer. now. Though he looks like a 
swell' 

< He*s got plenty in him ; but hell neyer be one of us.' 
<If we can use him, what does it matter whether he is one of 
vs or notP Come to that, who is ^ns'*? Yon don't pretend; 
before me, that yon call yourself one of the common workmen, do 

youP That does for the Olub, but between oursdyes Why, 

man, yon and me, we^re leaders; we'ye got to think for 'em. 
What I think is — ^make that chap draw up a plan, if he can, for 
getting the people to work together. For Wye got all the power 
at las^ Dick; we'ye got all the power. Don*t forget, when we 
old uns are dead and gone, who done it for you.' 
Hd was silent for a moment Then he went on. 

* We'ye got what we wanted— -that's true— and we seem to be 
BO better o£ Thaf s true, too. But we are better off; because 
we fed that eyeiy man has his share in the rule of the nation; 
thars a grand thing; we are not kept out of our yote ; we don't 
see, as we used to see, our money spent for as without haying a 
say; thafs a yeiy grand thing which he doesn't understand; nor 
you neither, becMse you are too young. Eyerything we get which 
makes us feel our power more is good for us. The chap was right, 
but he was wrong as well Don't g^ve up politics, lad/ 

* What's the good if nothing comes P ' 

'There's a chance now for the working man such as he hat 
neyer had before in all history. You are the lad to take that 
chance. Fye watched jrou, DidL once you first began to come to 
the Club. Thmre's life in you. Lord 1 I watch the young fellows 
one after the other : they stamp and froth, but it comes to nothing : 
you're different: you want to be something better than a bellows 
—though your speech the other night came pretty nigh to tba 
bellows kind.' 

'Well— what Is the chanceP' 

' The House, Dick. The working men will send you there if 
you can show them that you'ye got something in you. It isnt 
nroth they want : if s a practical man with knowledge : you go on 
readinff : go on speaking: go on debating: keep it up: get your 
name known: don't demean yourself: get reported and Team all 
that there is to learn. Once in the HousSi Dick, if you are not 
afraid ^ 

a shall not be afraid ' 

'Humpht well: we shall see— well: there's your chance. A 
working man's candidate ; one of ourselyes : thafs the card Ibr 
you to play. But not so ignorant as your mates — eh P able, if yon 
want, to use the swells' sneerin' talk, so's to call a man a liar 
without sayin' the words: to make him feel like a fool and a 
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vrhipped cur with just showia' your white teeth. Leaxn them 
ways, Dick. They'll be useful.' 

'But if/ said the young man, doubtfully, 'if I am to keep ott 
debating, what subjects shall we take up at uie Club F ' 

' I should go in for practicad subjects. Say that the Olub is 
ready to vote for the abolition of the Lords and Church, and 
reform of the Land Laws, when the time comes, but it hasn't 
eome yet Tou haven't got the choice of subjects that we had. 
Lord I what with Botten Boroughs and the Black Book of Pen- 
nons, and younffer sons and &Touritism in the senrioe— why, our 
hands were full? 

< What practical subjects P ' 

' Why, them as your cousin talked about There's the wages 
of the gurls; there's food, and fish, and drink; there's high rent ; 
there's a world o' subjects. You go and find out all about them. 
Give up the rest for a spell and make yourself master.of all these 
questions. If you do, Dick, I believe your fortune is made.' 

Dick looked doubtful- It seemed disheartening to be sent 
back to the paltry matter of wages, prices, and so on, when he 
was burning to lead in something great Tet the advice was 
sound. 

' Sometimes I think, Dick,' the old man went on, * that the 
working man's best Mends would be the swells, if they could be 
got hold of. They've got nothing to make out of the artisan ; 
they don't run factories nor keep shops; they don't care, bless 
you, how high his wages are; why should theyP They've got 
their fanners to pay the rent, and their houses, and their money 
in the funds ; what does it matter to them F They're well brought 
u^ too, most of them, civil in their manner, and disposed to be 
fnendly if you're neillier standoffish nor familiar, but know 
yourself and talk accordin'. 

< If the swells should ever come to us, we ought to go to 
them. Remember that, Di<^. Very soon there wiu be no more 
questions of Tory and Liberal, but only what is the best thing for 
us. You play your game by the newest rules ; as for the old ooe% 
they've seen their day.' 

Dick left him, but he did not return to the Club. He com- 
muned beneatili the stars, turning over these and other matters in 
his mind. Yes, the old man was right; the old indignation times 
were over ; the long Usts of crimes which the political agitator 
could bring against King, Church, Lords, and Commons, thirty, 
forty, fifty years ago, are useless now ; they only serve to amuse 
an audience not too critical : he was ashamed of what he had him- 
self said about the Lords ; such charges are like the oratory of an 
ex-Minister on the stump, finding no accusation too reckless to be 
hurled against his enemies. 

He was profoundly ambitious. To some men, situated like 
himself, it might have been a legitimate and sufficient ambitioa 
to recover by s&dw degrees and tiirift, and in some trading way^ 
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the place in the middle class from which the Ooppins had fallen^ 
Not 80 to Dick Coppin. He cared yery little aoout the formez 
ffreatness of the Cop^ins, and the pontion once occupied by 
Coppin, the builder, nis &ther, before he went bankrupt. He 
meant, secretij, somethinff yerj much greater for himself; he 
would be a member of Parliament ; he would be a working man's 
member. There haye alreadj been half a dozen working men's 
members in the House; their success has not hitherto been 
marked, probably because none of them haye shown that they 
know what they wanl^ if indeed the^ want anything ; up to the 
last few days, i)ick simply desired m the abstract to be one of 
them— only of course a red-hot Radical, an Irreconcilable. Now^ 
howeyer, he dedred more; his cousin's words and the Gharlisfs 
words fell on firnitful soil; he perceiyed that to become a power 
in the House one must be able to inform the House on the wants, 
the programme of his constituents ; what they desire and mean to 
haye. iMck always mentally added that clause, because it be- 
longs to the class of speech in which he had been brought up, 
^ and we mean to haye it/ You accompany the words with ft 
flourish of the left hand, which is found to be more effectiye than 
the right for such purposes. They don't really mean to haye it — 
whateyer it may be — ^but with their audiences it is necessary to 

Sut on the appearance of strength before there arises any oonfi- 
enoe in strength. Disestablisheis of aU lands inyariably mean 
to haye it, and the phrase is perhaps getting played out. 

Dick went home to his lodgings, and sat among his books, 
thinking. He was a man who read; for the sake of being inde- 
pendent he became a teetotaller, so that, getting good wages, he 
was rich : he would not marry, because he did not want to be 
encumbered : he bought such books as he thought would be useful 
to him, and read them, but no others : he was a man of energy 
and tenadty, whose chief fault was the entire absence, as jet, of 
sympathy and imag^tion. If these could be supplied m any 
way, Dick Goppin's coarse would be assured. For with them 
would come play of fancy, repartee, wit^ illustration, and the 
graces as well as the strength of oratory. 

He went on Monday eyening to' see Miss Kennedy. He 
would find out from her, as a beginning, all that she could tell 
him about the wages of women. 

* But I haye told you,' she siud, ' I told you all the first idght 
you came here. Haye you forgotten P Then, I suppose I must 
tell you again.' 

The first time he was only bored with the story, because he 
did not see how he could use it for his own purposes. Therefore, 
he had forgotten the details. 

She told him the sad story of woman's wrongs, which go un- 
redressed while their sisters clamour for female sufirage, and 
make school boards intolerable by their squabbles. The women 
do but copy the men ; therefore, while the men neglect the thing^a 
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duit lie ready to their hand, and hope for things impoeaible^ 
under new forms of Goyemmenti what wonder if uie women do 
the like? 

This time Dick listened, because he now understood that 
a practical use might be made out of the information. He wa^s 
not a man of highly sensitiTe organisation, nor did he feel any in- 
dignation at the things Angela told him^ seeing that he had 
grown up among these things all his life, and regarded the ine- 
qualities of wages and work as part of the bad ludi of being bom 
a woman. But he took note of all, and asked shrewd questions, 
and made snmstions. 

^If/ he said, ' there's a hundred women asking for ten places, 
of course the governor '11 give them to the cheapest' 

< That,' replied Angela, ' is a matter of course as things now are.. 
But there is another way of considerinff the question. If we had. 
a Woman's Trade Union, as we shall hare before long, where 
there are ten places, only ten women should be allowed to apply^ 
and just wages be demanded 1 ' 

'How is that to be done P ' 

* My friend, you have yet a great deal to learn/ 

Di(UE reddened, and replied rudely, that if he had, he did not' 
expect to learn it from a woman. 

'A great deal to learn,' she repeated gently; ' above all, you 
have got to learn the lesson which your cousin began to teach 
you the other night-— the jKveat lesson of finding out what yov. 
want, and then getting it lot yourselves. Governments are no« 
thinff : you must help yourselves : you must combine.' 

He was silent. The girl made him angiy, yet he was afraid . 
of her. because no other woman whom he mtd ever met spoke as 
she did, or knew so much. 

< Combine,' she repeated. 'Preach the doctrine of combina- 
tion: and tea<m us the purposes for which we ought to combine.' 

The advice was just wnat the cobbler had given. 

'Oh, Mr. Goppin' — ^her voice was as winning as her eyes were- 
kind and full of mterest, — ' you are clever^ you are persevering ; 
you are brave ; you have so splendid a voice ) you have such a 
natural gift of oratory, that you ought to become— you must be- 
come — one of the leaders of the people.' 

Pride fell prone— like Dagour—before these words. Dick 
succumbed to the gracious influence of a charming woman. 

' Tell me.' he said, reddening, because it is huniliating to seek 
help of a gbi, ' tell me what I am to do.' 

' You are ambitious, are you not P ' 

'Yes,' he replied boldly, 'I am ambitious. I don't tell them 
outside,' he jerked his thumb over his shoulder to indicate the 
Advanced Club, 'but I mean to get into tiie 'Ouse— -I mean the 
HouAe.' One of his little troubles was the correction of certain 
peculiarities of speech common among his darn. It was U^ 
<M»ufiiu who first directed his attention to tids point 
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'Tee; there is no reason why you should not get into tho 
House/ said Angela. ' But it woula be a thousand pities if you 
should get in yet/ 
< Why should I wait, if they will elect meP' 
'Because, Mr. Coppin, you must not try to lead the people tlU 
joa know whithei you would lead them ; because you must not 
pretend to represent the people till you haye leaned their con- 
dition and their wants ; becaose jou must not preaume to offet 
yourself till you are prepared with a programme,' 

* Tet plenty of others do.' 

' They do ; out what else hare they done P ' 
' Only tell me, then — tell me what to do. Am I to read P 
' No ; you haye read enouffh for the present. Best your eyes 
from books ; open them to tiie world ; see things as they are. 
Look out of this window. What do you see P ' 
< Nothing ; a row of houses ; a street ; a road.' 
'I see. besides, that the houses are mean, dirty, and yoid <A 
beauty : but I see more. I see an organ-player; on the kerbstone 
the little ffirls are dandng ; in the road the ragged boys are play- 
ing. Look at the freedom of the girls' limbs ; look at the careless 
grace of the children. Do you know how clever they are P Some 
of them who sleep where they can, and live as they can, can pick 
pockets at three, go shop-lifting at four, plot and make conspi- 
ndes at five : see how they run and jumpand climb.' 

' I see them. They are everywhere. How can we help thatP ' 
' Ton would leave these poor children to the Government and 
the police. Yet I think a better way to redeem these little onea 
if for the working men to resolve together that they shall be 
taken care of, taught, and apprenticed. Spelling, which your 
oousin says constitutes most of the School IsWd education, does 
Bot so much matter. Take them off the streets and train them 
to a trade. Do you ever walk about the streets at night P Be 
your own police, and make your streets clean. Do you ever go 
into the courts and places where the dock labourers sleep P Have 
% committee for every one such street or court, and make them 
decent When a gang of roughs make the pavement intolerable, 
you decent men step off and leave them to the policeman, if he 
dares interfere. Put down the roughs yourselves with a strong 
hand. Clear out the thieves' dens and the drinking-shops ; make 
xogues and vagabonds go elsewhere. I am always about among 
the people : they are full of sufferings which need not be ; there 
•re a great many workers — ^ladies, priests, dergymen — among 
them, trying to remove some of the suffering. But why do you 
not do this for yourselves P Be your own almoners. I nnd 
everywhere, too, courage and honesty, and a desire for better 
things. Show them how their lot may be alleyiated.' 
^But I don't know how/ he replied humUy. 

* You must find out, if you would be their leader. And yen 
must have sympathy. Never was there yet a leader of the people 
who did not feal with them as they feeL' 
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This sayiDg was too hard for the young man, who had. ht 
knew, felt hitherto only for himself, 

'You say what Harry says. I sometimes think ^ He 

t^topped short as if an idea had suddenly occurred to him. 
'Look here, is it true that you and Harry are Keeping company/ 

< No, we are not,' Angela replied, with a hlush. 
' Oh, I thought you were. Is it off, then? ' 

' It never was — ^more— on — than it is at present, Mr. Goppin. 

<Ohl' He looked doubtful. 'Well,' he said, a suppose 
there is no reason why a girl should tell a lie about such a simple 
thing.' He certainly was a remarkably rude young man. ' Either 
you are or you ain't. That's it, isn't it P And you ain't F ' 

' We are not,' said Angela, with a little blush, for the &ct8 of 
the case were, mm one pomt of view, against her. 

' Then, if you are not — I don't care — ^though if s against my 
roles, and I did say I would never be bothered with a woman. 
• • • Look here— yofu and me will——' 

'WiUwhatP' 

< WiU keep company/ he replied firmly. < Oh, I know : it's a 
great chance for you : but then, you see, you ain't like the rest of 
em, and you know things, somehow, that may be useful — ^though 
how you learned 'em, nor where you came from, nor whafs your 
character — ^there — ^I don't care, well keep company ! ' 

'Oh!' 

' Yes : we'll begin next Sunday. You'll be useful to me, so 
that the bargain is not all on one side.' It was not till afterwardj 
that Angela felt the full force of tiiis remark. ' As for getting 
married, there's no hurr^ : well talk about that when I'm member. 
Of course, it would be siUy to get married now.' 

' Of course,' said Angela. 

' Let's get well up the tree first. Lord help vou t How could I 
elimb, to say nothing o' you, with a round luJi-doien o' babies at 
my heels P ' 

'But, Mr. Goppin,' she said, putting aside these possibilities, 
< I am sorry to say that I cannot possibly keep company with you. 
There is a reason— I cannot tell you what it is— but you must put 
that out of your thoughts.' 

'Ohl' his &ce fel^ 'if you won't, yoa won't. Most girls 
jump at a man who's ii good wages and a temperance man, and 



sought after, like me. But-— there— if you won't, there's an end. 
Tm not going to waste my time cryin' after any sirL' 

' We wiU remain friends, Mr. GoppinP' She held out hex 
hand. 

< Friends P what's thatP we might ha' been palft— I meaa 
partners.' 

' But I can tell you all I think ; I can advise you in my poor 
way still, whenever you please to ask my advice, even if I do not 
share your greatness. And believe me, Mr. Goppin, that I most 
Mznes^ desire to see you not only :m the House, but a real leadef 

b8 
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of tlie people. Bach a leader as the world has never yet belieUL 

To begin with, you will be a man of the yerj people.' 
' Ay 1 ' he said, ^ one of themselyes i ' 
'A man not to be led oat of his way by flatterers.' 
'No/ he said, with a saperior smile, ' no one, man or woman^ 

can flatter me.' 

< A man who knows the restless unsatisfied yearnings of the 

people, and what they mean, and has found out how fhey may be 

satisfied.' 

^ Ye— yes t ' he replied, doabtfolly, ' certainly.' 

' A man who wul lead the peonle to get what is good for 

themselyes and by (hemselves, without the help of GoyemF- 

ment' 

And no thunders in the Commons P No rindnff denunciation 

of the Hereditary House P Nothing at all that ne had looked to 

do and to sayP Gall this a leadership P Bat he thought of the 

Chartist and his new methods. By different roads, said Montugn^ 

we arriye at the same end. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

WHAT WILL BH XHB S2n> P 

The end of the year drew near, the end of that last year of 'dghtv- 
one, which, whatever its shortcomings, its burning heat of July 
and its wretched rain of August, went oat in sweet and nacioua 
sunshine, and a December like unto the April of a poet, for six 
months Angela had been living among her girls \ the place was 
become, homelike to her; the workwomen were now her fidends, 
her trusted friends; the voice of calumny about her antecedents 
was silent, unless when it was the voice of Bunker ; the Palace of 
Delight) whose meaning was as yet unknown and unsuspected, was 
rising rapidly, and^^ indeed, was nearly complete, a shell which had 
to be filled with things beautiful and delightful, of which Angela did 
not trust herself to speak. She had a great deal to think of in those 
last days of the year 'eighfy-one. The dressmaking was nothing ; 
that went on : uiere was some local custom, and more was pro- 
mised. It seemed as if, on the soundest principles of economy, it 
would actually pay ; there was a very lai^ acquaintance made at 
odd times among the small streets and mean houses of Stepney : 
it was necessary to visit these people and to talk with them. 
Ange^ had nothing^ to do with the (»dinary channels of charity ; 
she would help neither curate, nor sister of mercy, nor Bible- 
woman. Why, she said, do not the people stand shoulder to 
shoulder and help themselves P To be sure, she had the great 
advantage over the professional viators that she was herself only a 
work-woman, and was not paid for any senrioes. And, as if there 
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was not already enough to make her anxious, theie was that loyei 
5f hers. 

Were she and Harry keeping company P Dick Ooppin asked 
ihis question^ and Angela, not alto^ther truthfully, said that they 
were not. What else were they doing, indeed P No word of love 
now; had he not promised to abstain r Tet she knew his pa8t; 
•he knew what he had given up for her sake, believing her onlv a 
poor dressmaker — all for love of her — and she could not choose 
but let her heart go forth to so loyal and true a lover. Many 
ladies in many tales of cMvalry have demanded strange 8ervi(»K8 
firom their lovers , none so strange as that asked by Angela, ^h^n 
she ordered her lover not only to pretend to be a cabmet-nmker 
and a joiner, but to work at his trade and to live by it. Partly m 
self-reproach, partly in admiration, she watched him going and 
coming to and from the Brewery, where he now earned, thanks to 
Lord Jocelyn's intervention, Uie sum of a whole shilling an hour. 
For there was nothing in his bearing or his talk to show that he 
repented his decision ; he was always cheerful, always of good 
couraffo : more, he was always in attendance upon her. It was 
he who thought for her, invented plans to make her evenings 
attractive, brought raw lads — recruits in the army of Culture — 
from the Adyanced Club and elsewhere, and set them an example 
of good manners, and was her prime minister^ her aide-de-camp, 
her chief vizier. 

And the end of it all P Nay : the thing itself being so pleasant, 
why hasten the end P And if tnere was to be an end, could it not 
be connected with the opening of the Palace P Yes, when the 
Palace was ready to open its gates, then would Angela open her 
arms. For the moment, it was the sweet twilight of love, the 
half-hour before the dawn, the sweet uncertainty when all was 
certainty. And as yet the Palace was only just receiving its roof ; 
the fittings and decorations, the organ, ana the statues and all, had 
still to be put in. When evervthingwas ready, • • . then .... 
then .... Angela would somehow, perhaps, find words to bid her 
lover be happv if she could make him happy. 

There could be but one end. An^la came to Whitechapel, 
incognita, a princess disguised as a milkmaid, partly out of curi- 
osity, pardy to try her httle experiment for the ^d of the work- 
girls, with the gaiety and light heart of youth, thinking that before 
long she would return to her old place, JFz^^ as she had left it. But 
she could not : her old views of life were chanpd; and a man had 
changed them ; more than that, a man whose society, whose strength, 
whose counsel, had become necessary to her. ^ Who/ she asked ner- 
self . ' would have thought of the Palace, except— him P Could I — 
oould any woman P I could have ^ven away money: that is all: 
I could have been robbed and cheated: but such an laea, so grand, 
so simple — ^it is a man's, not a woman's. When the Palace is 
completed^ when all is ready for the opening — then—' And 
then the air became musical wi^h the dang and dash of wedding 
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bells, up the scale, down the scale, in thirds, in fifths^ with triple 
bob-majors, and the shouts of the people, and the ttiumphtfit 
strains of a Wedding March. 

How conld there be any end but oneP seeing that not only did 
this young man present himself nearlj every evening at the 
drawing-room, when he was recognised as the Director of Geve- 
monies, or the Leader of the Cotillon, or the Deviser of Sports, 
from an acted PrcverU to a Madrifl;al, but that, in addition, the 
custom was firmly established that he and Angela should spend 
their Sundays together ; when it nuned they went to church to- 
gether, and had readings in the drawing-room in the aftemooiii 
with perhaps a little convert in the evening of sacred music, to 
which some of the girls would come. But if the day was sunny 
and bright there were many places where they might go, for tlw 
East is richer than the West in pretty and accessible oountzy 
places. They would take the tram along the Mile End Eoad, past 
the delightful old diurch of Bow to Stratford, with its fine Town 
Hall and its round dozen of churches and chapels— a town of fifty 
thousand people^ and quite a genteel place, whose residents pre- 
serve the primitive custom of fetching the ainner beer themselves, 
from its native public-house, on Sunday after church. At Strat- 
ford there are many ways open if you are a good walker, as Angela 
was. Tou may take the Wood&rd Road, and presently turn to 
the right and mid yourself in a grand old forest--only there is not 
much of it left — called Hainault Forest. When you have crossed 
the forest you get to Chigwell, and then if yon are wise you will 
take another six miles, as Angela and Harry generally did, and get 
to Enping, where the toothsome steak may be found, or haply tiia 
umple cold beef not to be despised after a fifteen miles walk. And 
so home by train. Or you may take the northern road at Stratford^ 
and walk Qirough Leytonstone and Woodford, and leaving Epping 
Forest on the right, walk along the bank of the river Lea tiU you 
come to Waltham Abbey, where there is a church to be seen, and 
a cross, and other marvels. Or you may go still farther afield and 
take train all the way to Wore^ and walk through country roads 
and pleasant lanes, if you have a map, to stately Hatfield, and on 
to St. Albans — but do not try to dine there, even if you are only 
one-and' twenty, and a girl. All these walks, and many more, were 
taken by Angela, with her companion, on that blessed dav which 
should be spent for the good of body as well as souL They are 
walks whien are beautiful in the winter as well as in the summer: 
though the trees are leafless, there is an underwood faintly coloured 
with its winter tint of purple, and there are stretches of springy 
turf, and bushes hung with catkins \ and, above all, there was 
nobody in the Forest or on the roads except Angela and Harry. 
Sometimes the night fell on them when they were yet three of 
four miles from Epping : then, as they walked in the twilight, the 
trees on either hand silently glided past them like ghosts^ and the 
■lifft rose and made things look shadowy and UrgCi and the sense 
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of an endless pil^mage fell upon ihem, as if they would alwaya 
go on like this, side hj dde ; then their hearts would glow within 
them, and thej would talk, and the girl would think it no i^mt 
to reveal the secret thoughts of hex heart| although the man with 
her was not her accepted loyer. 

As for her reputation, where was it F Not gone, indeed, b^ 
eause no one, among her old Mends, knew of these walks and tibis 
companionship; but in grievous penl. 

Or, when the da^ was cloudj, there was the City. I declare 
there is no place which contains more delightful walks for a cloudy 
Sunday forenoon, when the clang of the bells has finished, and the 
scanty worshippers are in their places, and the sleepy sextons have 
■hut the doors, than the streets and lanes of the old City. You 
must go, as Harry did, provided with something of ancient lore, 
otherwise the most beautiful places will quite certainly be thrown 
ftway and lost foryou. Take that riverdde walk from Billingsgate 
to Blackfriars. Why, here were the quays, the ports, the whole 
commerce of the City in the good old days. Here v^as Cold Her- 
bergh, that great many-gabled house where Harry Prince of Wales 
' carried on ' with Falstaff and his merry crew \ here was Queen- 
hithe ; here Dowgate-with-Walbrook ; here Baynard's Castle, and 
close by the Tower of Montfichet ; also a litUe to the north a 
thousand places dear to the antiquary, though they have pulled 
down so much : there is Tower Royal, where Eichard the Second 
lodged his mother : there is the church of Whittin^ton, dose bv 
the place where his college stood : there are the precincts of Paul's 
and the famous street of Chepe— Do people ever think what 
things have been done in Chepe P There is Austin Friars with 
its grand old church, now given to the Dutch, and its quiet City 
square, where only a few years ago lived Lettice Laugton, of 
whom some of us may have heard; there is the Tower Hill| 
on which was formerly the residence of one Alderman Medly- 
cott, guardian of Nelly Caxellis : and west of Paul's there is the 
place where once stood the house of Dr. Gregory Shovel, who re« 
ceived the orphan Kitty Pleydell. But, indeed, there is no end to 
the histories and associations of the City, and a man may give his 
life profitably to the mastery and mystery of its winding streets. 

Here they would wander in the quiet Sunday forenoons, while 
their footsteps edioed in tiie deserted streets, and they could walk 
fearless in tiie middle of the road, while tiiey talked of the great 
town and its million dwellers, who come uke the birds in the 
morning and vanish like the birds in the evening. 

Or tiiey would cross the river and wander up and down the 

2uaint old town of Rotherhithe, or visit Southwark, the town ol 
ops and malt and all kinds of strange things^ or Deptford the 
Deserted, or even Greenwich; and if it was ramv they would go 
to church. There are a great manv places of worship about White- 
chapel, and many forms of creed, from that of the ibaptist to that 
^ the man with the Biretta ; and it would be difficult to select 
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ouA wbieh is more confident ihan anoiher of poaeeasing the reel 
Philoeophei^s Stonsj the thing for which we are always searching. 
the Wnole Troth. And everywhere, church and chapel fillM 
with the woll-to4o and the respectaolei and a sprinkling of the 
Tery poor. Bat of tiie working men— none. 

' Why haye they all giyen ap religion F ' asked Ansela. < Why 
should tiie working men all oyer the world feel no need of religioi^ 
if it were only the reUgions emotion P ' 

Harry, who had answers ready for many questions, could find 
none for this. He asked his cousin Dick, but he comd not telL 
Personally, he said, he had something else to do, but if the women 
wanted to go to church they mifl^ht, and so long as the parsons 
and priests did not meddle with him, he should not meddle with 
Uiem. But these statements hardly seemed an answer to the 
duestion. Perhaps in Berlin or in Paris they could explain more 
clearly how this strange thing has come to pa8S> 



CHAPTEB XXXVJi 

ZBUTH WITH YAIXHFULHI88. 

To possess pure truth — and io know it—Is a thing which affects 
p€0]^e in two ways, both of them uncomfortable to tiieir fellow- 
creatures. It impds some to go pointing out the purity of trath 
to the world at liuj^, insisting upon it, dragsfing imwilhng people 
along the road which leads to it, and dwellmg upon the dangers 
which attend the neglect of so great a chance. Others it affects 
with a calm and conuortable sense of superiority. The latter was 
B«bekah's state of mind : to be a Seventh Day Independent was 
only one degree removed from belonging to the Chosen People, to 
begin with : and that there is but one chapel in all England where 
the Troth reposes for a space, as the Axk of the Covenant reposed 
at Shiloh, * in curtains,' is, if you pleasej a thing to be proud of 1 
It brings with it elevation of soul. 

There is at present, whatever there may once have been, no 
proselytising zeal about the Seventh Day Independents : they tm, 
m fact, a torpid body : they are contented witn the conviction — a 
very comforting one, and possessed by other creeds besides their 
own — ^that, sooner or later, the whole world will embrace their 
faith. Perhaps the Jews look forward to a day when, in addition 
to the Restoration which they profess to desire, all mankind will 
become proselytes in the Court of the Gentiles : it is something 
Httle short of this that the congregation of Seventh Day Indepen- 
dents expect in the dim future. What a splendid, what a mag^ 
nificent field for glory— call it not vain-glory I— does this convictioB 
present to the humble believer I There are, a^^, so ve^ few of 
theoii that each ooe may feel himself a visible pillar of the Catholic 
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Chufch, bearing on his shoulders a perceptible and measurable 
quantity of weight Each is an Atlas. It is, moreover, pleasing 
to read the Holy Scriptures, especially the books of the Prophets, 
MS written especially for a Connection which numbers just one 
ciiapel in Great Britain and seven in the United Statea How 
grand Is the name of Catholic applied to just one church t 
Catholicity is as yet all to come, and exists only as a germ, or 
seedling 1 The Early Christians may have experienced tiie same 
delight. 

Bebekah^ best and most careful of shopwomen and accountants, 
showed her reli^ous superiority more by the silence of contempt 
than by zeal for conversion. Whsn Captain Tom Coppin, for 
instance, was preaching to the girls, she went on with her figures, 
casting up, ruling in red ink, carrying forward in methodical 
fashion, as if his words could not possibly have any concern with 
her: and when a churdi bell rang, or any worclis were spoken 
about other forms of worship, she became suddenly deaf and blind 
find cold. But she entreated Angela to attend their services. 
' We want eoeryhody to come,' she said : ' we only ask for a single 
liearing; come and hear my father preach.' 

She believed in the fiuth of the Seventh Day. As for hex 
&ther — ^when a man is paid to advocate the cause of an eccentric 
or a ridiculous form of belief; when he has to plead that cause 
week by week to the same slender following, to prop up tiiie limp, 
and to Keep together hia small body of believers ; when he has to 
maintain a show of hopefulness, to strengthen the wavering, to 
confirm the strong, to encourage his sheep in confidence ; when he 
gets too old for anything else, and his daily bread depends upon 
this creed and no other, — ^who shall say what, after a while, that 
man believes or does not believe F l£ed«hot words fall from his 
lips, but they fsll equally red-hot each week; his arguments are 
conclusive, but they were equally conclusive last week; his logic 
is irresistible, his encouragement is warm and glowing; but logic 
and encouragement alike are those of last week and many weeks 
ago-H9urely, surely there is no worse iiEkte possible for any man than 
to preadh, week by week, any form whatever of dogmatic belief, and 
to live by it; surely nothing can be more deadly than to simulate 
leal, to suppress doubt, to pretend certainty. But this is dangerous 
ground ; because others besides Seventh Day Independents may feel 
that they are upon it, and that beneath them there are quagmires. 

' Come,' said Rebekah. * We want nothing but a fair hearing.' 

Their chapel was endowed, which doubtless helped the flock 
to keep together : it had a hundred and ten pounds a year belong- 
ing to it; and a little house for the minister, and there were 
scanty pew rents, which almost paid for the maintenance of the 
fftbric and the old woman who cleaned the windows and dusted 
the pews. If the Hev. Percival Armitage gave up that chapel, he 
would have no means of subsistence at all. Let us not imputo 
motives: no doubt he firmly belieyed what he taught; but hia 
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words, like his creed, were stereol^ped; they had long ceaaed lo 
be peraoaaiTe: they now aenred only to preeerre. 

if Angela had accented that inyitation for any given day, there 
would have been, ahe Knew yerr well, a sermon for the occarioiL 
oonceiyed, written, and argued out expressly for herself. And 
this she did not want Therefore she said nothing at all of her 
intentions, but chose one Saturday when there was litUe dcing, 
and ahe could spare a forenoon for her yisit 

The chapel of the Seventh Day Independents stands in Bed- 
man's Lane, dose to the Advanced Club House. It is a structure 
extremely plain and modest in design. It was built by an architect 
who entertained humble views — ^perhaps he was a Churchman — 
concerning the possible extension of the Connection, because the 
whole chapel if quite filled would not hold more than two hundred 
people. The front, or fa^e, is flat, consisting of a surface of 

n brick wall, with a door in the middle and two circular win- 
3, one on each side. Over the door there are two dates — one 
of erection, the other of restoration. The chapel within is a well- 
proportioned zoom, with a neat gallery running round three sides, 
resting on low pillars and painted a warm and cheerful drab : the 
pews are painted of the same colour. At the back are two win- 
dows with semicircular arches, and between the windows stands a 
small railed platform with a reading-desk upon it for the minister. 
Beside it are hiffh seats with cushions for elders, or other ministers 
if there should oe any. But these seats have never been occupied 
in the memory of man. The pewa are ranged in front of the 
platform, and they are of the old and high-backed kind* It is 
a wonderful — a taruly wonderful thing that clergymen, priests, 
ministers, padres, rabbis, and church architects, with church- 
wardens, sidesmen, vergers, Inshops and chapel-keepers of all 
persuasions are agreed, whatever their other dififerences, in the 
unalterable conviction that it is impossible to be religious— that 
is, to attend services m a proper frame of mind--unless one it 
uncomfortable. Therefore we are offered a choice : we may sit in 
high-ba<^ed, narrow-seated pews^ or we may sii on low-backed, 
narrow-seated benches; but sit m comfort we may not The 
Seventh Day people have got the high-backed pew (which catches 
you in the shoulder-blade, and tries the back-bone, and affects the 
Drain, and causes softening in the long run), and the narrow seat 
(which drags the muscles and brings on premature paralysis of the 
lower limbs). The equally narrow, low-backed lH9nch produces 
injurious effects of a different kind, but similarly pemidoua. 
I]x)w would it be to furnish one aisle, at least, of a church with 
broad, low. and comfortable chairs having arms? They should 
be reserved for the poor, who have so few easy-chairs of their 
own : rightiy managed and properly advertised, they might hdp 
towards a revival of religion among the working classes. 

Above tiie reading platform in this littie chapeL they have 
caused to be painted on the wall the T&i Commandments— the 
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foarih emphasised in red— with a text or two bearing on their 
distinctiye doctrine: and in the comer is a door leading to a 
little yestiy; bat| as there are no yeetmentB, its use is not 
apparent 

As for the podtion taken by these people, it is perfectly 
loncal, and, in fact, impregnable. There is no answer to it. 
They say, ^ Here is the Fourth Commandment. All the rest yon 
contmue to observe. Why not thisP When was it repealed? 
And by whom?' If you put these questions to Bishon or 
Presbyter, he has no reply. Because that Law never has been 
repealed. Tet, as the people of the Connection complain, though 
they have reason and logic on their nde, the outside world wiU. 
not listen, and go on breaking the Commandment with light and 
unthinking hewt. It is a droadf ul responsibility — albeit a grand 
thing — ^to be in possession of so simple a truth of such vast 
importance, and yet to get nobody ever to listen. The case is 
worse even than &at of Daniel Fagg. 

Angela noted all these things as she entered the little chapel 
a short time after the service had commenced. It was bewilder- 
ing to step out of the noisy streets, where the current of Saturday 
morning was at flood, into this quiet room with its strange service 
and its strange flock of Nonconformists. The thing, at first, felt 
like a dream : the people seemed like the ghosts of an imquiet 

There were very few worshippers ) she counted them all : four 
elderly men, two elderly women, three young men, two girls, one ol 
whom was Rebekah, and five boys. Sixteen in aU. And standing 
on the platform was their leader. 

Bebekah's father, the Bev. Percival Armitage, was a shepherd 
who from choice led his flock gently, along peaceful meadows and 
in shady quiet places : he had no jprophetic nre : he had evidently 
long since acquiesced in the certain &ct that under him, at leas^ 
whatever it might do under others, the Connection would not 
greatly increase. Perhaps he did not himself desire an increase 
which would give him more work. Perhaps he never had much 
enthusiasm. By the simple accident of birth he was a Seventh 
Day Christian: being of a bookish and unambitious turn, and of 
an indolent habit of Dody, mentally and physically unfitted for the 
life of a shop, he entered the ministry : m course of time he got 
this chapel, where he remained, tolerably satisfied with his lot in 
life, a simple, self-educated, mildlv pious person, equipped with the 
phrases of his craf(^ andcomfortea with tne consaousness of supe- 
riority and separation. He looked up from his book in a gentle 
surprise when Angela entered the chapel : it was seldom that a 
stranger was seen tnere : once, not long ago, there was a boy who 
had put his head in at the door and shouted ^ Hoo i' and run away 
again: once there was a drunken sailor who thought it was a 
public-house, and sat down and be^ran to sing and wouldn't go. 
and had to be ehoved out by the united efforts of the whole smaU 
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congregation— when lie was gone, they aang an extra hjnm to 
restore a religious calm : but never a young lady hefore. Angela 
took her seat amid the wondering looks of the people, and the 
minister went on in a perfunctory way with his prayers and his 
hymns and his exposition. There certainly did seem to an out- 
sider a want of heart about the service, but that might have been 
due to the emptiness of the pews. When it came to the sermon, 
Angela thought the preacher spoke and looked as if the limit of 
endurance had at last almost arrived, and he would not much 
longer endure the inexpressible dreariness of the conventicle. It 
was not so: he was always mildly sad: he seemed always a 
little bored : it was no use pretending to be eloquent any more : 
fireworks were thrown away : and as for what he had to say, the 
congregation always had the same thing, looked for the same 
thing, and would have risen in revolt at the suggestion of a new 
thing. His sermon was neither better nor worse than may 
be heard any day in church or chapel ; nor was there anything in 
it to distinguish it from the sermons of any other body of 
Christians. The outsider left off listening and began to think of 
^e congregation. In the pew with her was a man of sixty or so, 
with long black hair streaked with grey, brushed back behmd his 
ears : he was devout, and followed tiie prayers audibl)^ and sang 
the hymns out of a manuscript music-book, and read the text 
critically : his face was the face^ of a bull-doff for resolution. 
The man, she thought, would enjoy going to the stake for his 
opinions : and if the Seventh Day Independents were to be made 
tne National Established Church, he would secede the wedc after 
and make a new sect, if only by himself. Such men are not 
hapny under authority : their freedom of thought is as the breath 
of their nostrils, and they cannot think like other people. He 
was not well dressed, and was probably a shoemaker or some such 
craftsman. In front of her sat a family of three : the wife was 
attired in a sealskin rich and valuable, and the son, a young man of 
one or two-and-twenty, had the dress and appearance of a gentle- 
man — ^that is to say, of what passes for such in common City 
parlance. What did these people do in such a place P Yet they 
were evidently of the religion. Then she noticed a widow and 
her boy : the widow was not young; probably, Angela thought, 
she had married late in life : her lips were thin and her fskce was 
stem. ^The boy.' thought Angela, 'will have the doctrine 
administered with faithfulness.' Only sixteen altogether : yet all, 
except the pastor, seemed to be grimly in earnest and inordmately 
proud of their sect. It was as if the emptiness of their benches 
and their forsaken condition called upon them to put on a greater 
show of zeal, and to persuade themselves that the Cause was 
worth fiffhtin^ for. The pieacher alone seemed to have lost 
heart. But his people, who were accustomed to him, did not 
fiotice this despondency. 

Then Angela, while the sermon went slowly ouj began to 
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vpeculate on the conditions of belonp^ng to such a sect, first of 
flll^ with the apparent exception of the lady in sealskin and her 
husband and son, the whole sixteen — ^perhaps another two or 
three were prevented from attending — ^were of quite the lower 
middle class ; they belonged to the great stratum of societr whose 
ignorance is as profound as their arguments are loud« £Ht the 
nncomfortableness of it i They can do no work on the Saturday 
—-'neither their manservant nor their maidservant/ — their shops 
are closed and their tools put aside. They lose a sixth part of 
the working time. The foUowers of this creed are as much 
separated wsta. their fellows as the Jews. On the Sunday they 
may work if they nlease, but on that day all the world is at church 
or at play. Angela looked round a^ain. Yes : the whole sixteen 
had upon their faces the look of pride ; the^ were proud of being 
separated ; it was a distinction, just as it is to be a Samaritan, 
Who would not be one of the recipients, however few they bo 
in number, of Truth F And what a grand thing, what an inspirit- 
ing thing it is to feel that some day or other, perhaps not to-dav 
nor to-morrow, nor in one's lifetime at all, the whole world wiU 
rally round the poor Httle obscure banner, and shout altogether, 
witn voice of thunder, the battle-cry which now sounds no louder 
than a puny whistle-pipe 1 Tet, on the whole, Angela felt it must 
be an uncomfortable creed ; better to be one of the undistinffuished 
crowd which flocks to the parish church and yearns not for any 
distinctions at alL Then tne sermon ended and they sang another 
hymn — ^the collection in use was a volume printed m New York 
and compiled by the Committee of the Connection, so that there 
were, manifestly, congregations on the other side of the Atlantic 
living in the same discomfort of separation. 

At the departure of the people jEtebekah hurried out first and 
waited in the doorwaT to greet Angela. 

' I knew you would come some dav,' she said, ' but oh I I wish 
you had told me when you were coming, so thatfatiier might have 
given one of his doctrine sermons. What we had to-day was only 
one of the comfortable discourses to the professed members of the 
church which we all love so much. I am so sorry. Oh I he would 
convince you in ten minutes.' 

'But, Ilebekah,' said Angela, ' I should be sorry to have seen 
your service otherwise than is usual. Tell me, does the congre- 
gation of to-day represent all your strength P ' 

Hebekah coloured. She could not deny that they were, 
numerically, a feeble folk. 'We rely,' she said, 'on the strength 
of our cause; and some day— oh I some day — the world will rally 
round us. See, Miss Kennedy, here is father ; when he has said 
good-bve to the people '—he was talking to the lady in sealskin — 
* he wul come and speak to us.' 

' I suppose,' said Angela, ' that this lady is a member of your 
ohapel P ^ 

' Yes,' Bebekah whispered ; 'oh I they are quite rich people— 
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tiie only rich people we have. They liye at Leytonstone ; thff 
made weir money in the bookbinding, and are consiBtent Cliria- 
tians. Father' — for at this point Mr. Armitage left hia rich 
followers in the porch, — ' thia la Miss Kennedy of whom yon hava 
heard ao mnch.' 

Mr. Armitage took her hand wi A a weaiy smUe, and asked 
Bebekah if Miss Kennedy wonld coma home with her. 

They liyed in a small house next door to the chapel It was 
ao small that there was bat one dtting room, and this was filled 
with books. 

'Father likea to sit here/ said Kebekah, ' by himself all day. 
He ia quite happy if he ia let alone. SometimeSi howeyer, ha 
baa to go to Leytonstone.' 

'To the rich people?' 

* Tea.' Kebekah looked troubled. ' A mimster must yisit hia 
flock, you know : and if they ware to leaye ua it would be bad 
for us, because the endowment is only a hundred and ten pounds 
a year, and out of that the church and the house haye got to be 
kept in repair. Howeyer, a der^^yman must not be dictated to^ 
ana I tell father he should go his own way and preach his own 
sermons. Whateyer neople aay. Truth must not be hidden away 
as if we were ashamed oi it Hush ! here he is.' 

The good man welcomed Angela, and said some simple words 
of gratitude about her rece]^tion of his daughter. He had a good 
ftce, but he wore an anxious expression, as if something was 
alwaya on his mind. And he oghed when he sat down at lua 
table. 

Angela stayed for half an hour, but the nunister said nothing 
more to her, only when she rose to go he murmured with another 
heayy ogh, * There's an afternoon senrice at three.' 

It is quite impossible to say whether he intended this announce- 
ment as an inyitation to Angela, or whether it was a complainti 
wrong fiom a heayy heart, of a trouble almost intolerabla. 



CHAPTER xxxym. 

I AX THB SBBSSMAKBB. 

It happened on this yexy same Saturda;^ that Lord Joodyn, feeling 
a little low, and Graying for speech with his ward, resolyed that 
he would pay a uersonal yisit to him in his own den, where, no 
doubt, he would find him girt with a fair white apron and crowned 
with brown paper, proudly standing among a lot of his brother 
workmen— ^lonoas fellows I — and up to his knees in shayings. 

It is easy to take a cab and teU the driyer to go to the Mile 
End Road ; had Lord Jocelyn taken more prudent counsel with 
himself, he would haye bidoen him driye straight to Vessengei^s 
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Brewerjr; but he got down where the Whitechapel Road endi 
and the Mile End Road bennsi thinking that he would find his 
way to the Brewery with the greatest ease. First, howeyer, ha 
asked the way of a lady with a basket on her arm ; it was, in fact, 
Bfrs. Bormalack going a-marketiDg, and anxious about the price 
of greens ; and he reoeiyed a reply so minute, exact, and bewilder- 
ing, that he felt, as he plun^d into the labyrinthine streets d 
Stepney, like (me who diyes into the dark and deyioos ways d 
the catacombs. 

First of all, of course^ he lost himself; but as the place was 
strange to him, and a strange place is always curious, he walked 
along in great contentment. J^othin^ remarkable in the streets 
and nouses, unless, perhaps, the entire absence of anything to 
denote inequality of wealth and position j so that he thought 
with satisfisction, the happy residents in Stepney aU receiye the 
same salaries and make tne same income, contribute the same 
amount to the tax collectors and pay the same rent. A beautiful 
continuity of sameness; a diyine monotony realising partially tha 
dreams of the socialist. Presently he came upon a great building 
which seemed rapidly approaching completion; not a beautifiu 
Imilding, but solia, big, well nroportioDed, and constructed of real 
red brick, and without the ' Queen Anne ' conceits which mostlj 
go with that material. It was so large and so well built that it 
was eyidently intended for some special purpose; a purpose of 
magnitude and responsibility, requiring capital: not a factory, 
because the windows were large and eyidently belonged to great 
halls, and there were none of the little windows in rows which 
fiictories must haye in the nature of things : not a prison, because 
prisons are parsimonious to a fault in the matter or external win- 
dows; nor a school — ^yet it might be a school; then — ^how should 
•0 great a school be built in Stepney P It might be a superior 
almshouse, or a union— yet this could hardly be. While Lord 
Jocelyn looked at the building, a working man lounged alon^, 
presumably an out-of-work working man, with his hands in his 
pockets and kicking stray sUmes in the road, which is a sign of 
the penniless pocket, because he who yet can boast the splendid 
shilling does not slouch as he goes, or sick stones in the road, but 
holds his head erect and anticipates with pleasure six. half-pints 
in the immediate future. Lora Jocelyn asked that industrious 
idle, or idle industrious, if he knew the object of the building. 
The man replied that he did not know the oDJect of the building; 
and to make it quite manifest that he really md not know, he put 
an adjectiye before the word ' object,' and another— that is, the 
same — ^before the word^ building.'^ "^th that he passed upon his 
way, and Lord Joceljm was left maryeUin^ at the slender resource! 
of our language which makes one adjectiye do duty for so many 
qualifications. Presentljr he came suddenly upon Stepney Ghurchy 
which is a landmark or initial point, like the man on the chair la 
the mass of Hampton Court Here he again asked his way, aad 
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ihen, after finding it and loong it again about six times more, and 
being generally treated with contumely for not knowing eo simple 
a thing, he found himself actually at the gates of the Breweiy, 
which ne might have reached in fiye minutes had he gone tha 
shortest way. 

< S0|' he said, ' this is the propertj" of that remarkably beautiful 
girl| Miss Mes8enger| who could imk to start better? She is 
young; die is channmg; she is queenly; she is fabulously rich; 
she is clever; die is — ah I if only Harry had met her before he 
became an ass 1' 

He passed the gate and entered the courtyard, at one aide of 
which he saw a door on which was painted the word 'Office.' 
The Brewery was conservatiye ; what was now a hiye of clerks 
and writers was known by the same name and stood upon tha 
same spot as the little room built by itself in the open court in 
which ^nj^ Messenger L, the inyentor of the Entire, had trans- 
acted by himself, haying no clerks at all, the whole business of 
the infant Brewery for ms peat inyention. Lord Jocelyn pushed 
open the door and stood irresolute ; looking about him, a cleric 
adyanced and asked his business. Lord Jocelyn was tiie most 
polite and considerate of men : he took off his hat humbly, bowed| 
and presented his card. 

'1 am most sony to give trouble^' he said; 'I came to 

'Certainly, my lord.' The derk, haying been introduced to 
Lord Dayenant, was no [longer afraid of tackling a title, howeyer 
grand, and would have been pleased to show his &miliarity witii 
the Great even to a Boyal Highness. 'Certainly, m^ lord; if 
your lordship will be so good as to write your lordship's nama 
in the yisitora' book, a guide shall take your lordship round the 
Brewery immediately.' 

' Thank you, I do not wish to see the Brewery,' said the yidtor. 
'I came to see a a a young man who, I belieye, works in this 
establishment : his name is Goslett.' 

'Oh!' replied the clerk, taken aback, 'Gk)slettl can any one/ 
he asked seneraUy of the room which he had lust left, ' tell me 
whether there's a man working here named GbslettP' 

Josephus — ^for it was the juniors' room — ^knew and indicated 
the place and the man. 

'If, my lord,' said the derk, loth to separate himself from 
nobility, ' your lordshin will be good enough to follow me, I can 
take your lordship to tne man ^our lordship wants. Quite a com- 
mon man, my lord — quite. A joiner and carpenter. But if your 
lordship wants to see nim * 

He led Lord Jocelyn across the court, and left him at the door 
of Harry's workshop. 

It was not a great room with benches, and piles of shavings, 
and a number of men. Not at all : there were racks with tools, a 
bench, and a lathe : there were pieces of furniture about waituig 
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repair, there was an unfinished cabinet with delicate carved work, 
which Lord Jocelyn recognised at once as the handiwork of his 
boy ; and the boy himself stood in the room, Ids coat off and his 
cuffs turned up, contemplating the cabinet. It is one of the 
privileges of the trade, that it allows — ^nay, requires — a good deal 
of contemplation. I^resently Harry turned his head and saw his 
g^aordian standing in the doorway. He greeted him cheerfully and 
led him into the room, where he found a chair with four legs, and 
begged him to sit down and talk. 

« You like it, Harry P' 

Harry laughed. * Why not ? ' he said. ' You see, I am in- 
dependent, practically. They pay me pretty well according to 
the work that comes in. Plain work, you see — joiner's work.' 

* Yes, yes, I see. But how long, my boy — ^how long ? ' 
' Well, sir, I cannot say. Why not all my life P ' 
Lord Jocelyn groaned. 

'I admit,' said Harry, ' that if things were different I should 
have gone back to you long ago. But now I cannot, unless ^ 

* Unless what P ' 

' Unless the girl who keeps me here goes away herself or bids 
me go.* 

' Then you are really engaged to the dress — I mean, the young 
ladyP' 

' No, I am not. Nor has she shown the least sign of accepting 
me. Yet I am her devoted and humble servant.' 

' Is she a witch — ^tiiis woman P Good heavens, Harry I Can 
yon, who have associated with the most beautiful and best-bred 
women in the world, be so infatuated about a dressmaker P ' 

' It is strange, is it not P But it is true. The thought of her 
fills my mind day and night. I see her constantly. There is never 
one word of love but she knows already, without that word.' 

'Strange indeed!' repeated Lord Jocelyn, 'but it will pass. 
You will awake, and find yourself again in your right mind, 
Hany.' 

He shook his head. 

' From this madness,' he said, ' I shall never recover. For it 
is my life, whatever happens, I am her servant.' 

' It is incomprehensible,' replied his guardian. ' You were 
always chivalrous in your ideas of women. They are unusual in 
young men of the present day, but they used to sit well upon you. 
Then, however, your ideal was a lady.^ 

' It is a lady still/ said the lover, ' and yet a dressmaker. How 
this can be I do not know : but it is. In the old days men became 
the servants of ladies. I know, now, what a good custom it was, 
and how salutary to the men. Petit Jehan de Saintr6 in his early 
days had the best of all possible training.' 

' But if Petit Jehan had lived at Stepney ^ 

< Then there is another thing. The life here is useful.' 

'You now tinker chairs and get paid a shiUing an hour. 

8 
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FarawAj joxl made dainty carved work-boxet, and fima, and pretty 
things for ladies, and got paid bv tbeir ihanka. Which is the mora 
oaefulUfeP' 

' It 18 not the work I am thinking oil It is the e • • do yen 
remember what I said the last time I saw you P ' 

'Perfectly. About yonr fellow-creatures^ was It not? Mv 
dear Hany, it seema to me as if our fellow-men get on very well 
m their own way, without our interference.' 

' Tea : that is to say — ^no : they are all getting on as badly as 
possible.^ And somehow I want, before I go away, to find out 
what it h the^ want — they don't know — ^and how th^ should set 
about getting it, if it is to be got, as I think it is. You will not 
think me a prig, nr P ' 

' You will never be a prig, Harry, under any circumstances. 
Does, tiien, the lady of your worship approve of this — ^this study 
of humanity P' 

' Perfectly. If this lady did not approve of it, I should not be 
engaged upon it.' 

< Harry, will you take me to see this goddess of Stepney 
Green P It is there, I belieye, that she resides P ' 

* Tes, I would rather not — ^^et.' The young man hedtated for 
a moment. * Miss Kennedy thinks I have always been a working 
man. I would not undeceive her yet I would rather she did not 
know that I have pven up — for her sake— such a man as you, and 
such companionship as jrours.' 

He held out both his hands to his guardian, and his eyes for 
a moment were diuL Lord Jocelyn made no reply for a moment. 
Then he cleared his throat and said he must go, and asked Harry 
rather piteously if he could do nothing for him at all, and made 
slowly for the door. The clerk who had received the distinguished 
visitor was standing at the door of the office waiting for another 
glimpse of the nob& and illustrious personage. Presently he came 
back and reported that his lordship had crossed the yard on the 
arm of the young man called Goslett, and that on parting with 
him he had shaken him by the hand and called him ' my boy.' 
Whereat many marvelled, and the thing was a stumbling-block, 
but Josephus said it was not at all unusual for members of his 
family to be singled out by the Great for high positions of trusty 
that his own father had been churchwarden oi Stepney, and he 
was a far-off cousin of Miss Messenger's, and that he could himself 
nave been by this time superintendent of his Sunday school if it 
had not been for his misfortunes. Presently the thing was told 
to the Chief Accountant, who told it to the Chief Brewer ; and if 
there had been a Chief Baker, one knows not what would have 
happened. 

Lord Jocelyn walked slowly away in the direction of Stepney 
Green. She lived there, did she P Oh I and her name was Miss 
Kennedy. Ah I and a man by callitig upon her might see ber. 
Very good. He would call. He wouid say that he was tha 
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froMdiaii of Hany, md that be took a warm Interest in him, and 
tiiat the boy was pming away (wbicb was not true), and tbat be 
called to know ii Miss Kennedy, as a Mend, conld divine the 
cause (wbicb was crafty). Quite a little domestic drama be made 
«p in bis own mind, wbicb would bare done beautifully bad it 
not been completely shattered by tbe surprising things which 
happened, as will immediately be seen. 

Presently be arrived at Stepne^r Green, and stopped to look 
about bim« A quiety George-tbe-Tmrd-looking place, with many 
good and solid houses, and a narrow strip of garden running 
down the middle. Li which of these bouses did Miss Kennedy 
dwell P 

There came along the aspbalte walk an old, old man; be was 
feeble, and tottered as be went; be wore a black silk stock and a 
buttoned-up frock-coat ; his face was wrinkled and creased. It 
was, in fact, Mr. Maliphant goings rather late, because be had 
fallen asleep by the fire, to protect tbe property. Lord Jocelyn 
asked him politely if ve would tell him where Miss Kennedy 
lived. 

Tbe patriarch looked up, laughed joyously, and shook bisbead* 
Then he said something, inaudibl;^, but bis lips moved. And then, 
pointing to a large house on the right, be said aloud, — 

' Caroline Coppin's bouse it was. She that married Sergeant 
Goslett. Mr. Messenger, whose grandmother was a Coppin anda 
good old Whitechapel family, bad the deeds. My memory Ib not 
so ffood as usual this morning, young man, or I could tell you who 
bad the bouse before Caroline's father. But I think it was old 
Mr. Messenger, because the young man who died tbe other day, 
and was only a year or two older than I, was bom here bimseli' 
Then be went on his way laughing and wagffing his bead. 

' That if a wonderful old man," said Lord Jocelyn. ' Caroline 
Coppin's bouse : that is Harry's mother's bouse. Pity she couldn't 
keep it for her son. The Sergeant was a thrifty man, too. Hera 
is another native. Let us try him.' 

This time it was Daniel Faj?g, and in one of bis despondent 
moods, because none of the promised proofs bad arrived. 

'Can you tell me, sir,' asked Lord Jocelyn, 'where Mlw 
Kennedy lives P' 

The 'native,' who had sandy hair and a grey beard and 
immense sandy eyebrows, tumed upon him fiercely, shaking a long 
finger in bis face as if it was a sword. 

' Mind you,' he growled, ' Miss Kennedy's the only man among 

F:>u. Talk of your scholars ! G^ ! Jealousy and envy ! Bufc 
ve remembered her. Posterity shaU know her when the bead 
of tbe Egnrptian department is dead and forgotten. 

' Thank you,' said Lord Jocelyn, as tbe man left him. 'I am 
Bkely to be forwarded at this rate.' 
He tried again. 
Xhis tima it happened to be cone other than Mr. Bunkaiw 

88 
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The eyento of the last few -weeks were preying upon his mind. 
He ihouji^ht continually of handca£b and prisons; he was nerroos 
and agitated. 

But he replied courteously, and pointed out the house. 

'Ahl' said Lord Jocel^ ' that IS the house which an old man 
whom I have just asked said was Caroline GoppinV 

<01d manP What old manP' Mr. Bunker turned pale. It 
seemed as if the atmosphere itself was full of dansers. ''Ouse 
was whose P That 'ouse, sir, is mine — ^mine, do you hear P ' 

Lord Jocelyn described the old man* In fact, he was yet 
within sight 

* I know him/ said Mr. Bunker. ' He's mad, that old man^- 
silly with age. Nobody minds him. That 'ouse, sir, is mine.' 

<OhI and you' — ^for Lord Jocelyn now recollected him— 
< are Mr. Bunkeri are you P Do you not remember me P Think, 



Mr. Bunker thought his hardest; but if you do not remember 
a man. you might as well stand on your head as beg^ to think. 

'Twen^ yean ago/ said Lord Jocelyn, <I took away your 
nephew, who has now come back here.' 

'You did— you did,' cried Bunker, eagerly. 'Ah I sir, whj 
did you let him come back here P A ImmL buoness, a bad bua- 
nessl' 

' I came to see him to-day, perhaps to ask him why he stays 
here.' 

' Take him away again, sir. Don't let him stay. Bocks ahead, 
sir!' Mr. Bunker put up his hands in warning. 'When I see 
youth going to capdze on yirtue, it makes my blood, as a Christian 
man, to curdle. Take him away.' 

'Certainly. It does you great credit, Mr. Bunker, as a 
Christian man, because curdled blood must be unpleasant. But — 
what rocks P ' 

' A rock. One rock, a woman. In that 'ous6u sir, she • lives 
Her name is Miss Kennedy. That is what she calls hersel£ She's 
a dressmaker by trade, she sayB, and a captirator of foolish young 
men by nature. Don't go anigh her. She may captivate you^ 
Daniel Fa^ made her an offer of marriage^ and he's sixty. He 
confessed it to me. She tried it on v^th me, but a man of 
principles is proof. The conjurer wanted to marry her. My 
nephew, Dick Coppin, Lb a fool about her.' 

' She must be a very remarkable woman,' said Lord Jocelyn. 

' As for that boy, Harry Goslett ' — ^Bunker uttered the name 
with an obvious eftort— 'he's farther gone than all the rest put 
together. If it wasn't for her, he would go back to where he 
came from.' 

'Ahl and where is that P' 

' Don't you know, then P You, the man who took him away P 
Don't you mow where he came fromP Was it something yerr 
badP*^ 




* •*/ am — the— the dressmakerj'^^ 
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There was a look of eager malignil^ about the man's face ; ha 
wanted to hear something bad about his nephew. 

Lord JoeeWn encouraged him. 

< Perhaps I know, perhaps I do not/ 

' A disgraceful stoiy^ no doubt/ said Bunker, with a pleased 
•mile, 'I dreaded the worst when I saw him with his white 
Hands and his sneerin' fleerin' ways. I thought of Newgate and 
gaol-birds ; I did indeed, at once. Oh, prophetic soul ! Well, 
now we know the worst; and you had better take him away before 
all the world knows it. I shan't talk, of course.' 

^ Thank you, Mr. Bunker. And about this Miss Kennedy — 
is there anything against her, except that the men fall in Iotc with 
herP' 

' There is plenty against her that would astonish you. ButPm 
not the man to take away a woman's character. If all secrets 
were known we should find what a viper we've been cherishing. 
At the end of her year out she goes of my 'ouse. Bag and baggagOi 
she goes. And wherever she goes that Doy 'U go after her, imless 
you prevent it.' 

' Thank you again, Mr. Bunker. Qood morning.' 

Angela, just returned from her chapel, was sitting at the 
window of me workroom in her usual place. She looked out 
upon the green now and again. Presently she saw Mr. Maliphant 
creep slowly along the pavement, and observed that he stopped 
and spoke to a gentleman : then she saw Daniel Fagg swiDgmg 
his arms and gesticulating as he rehearsed to himself the story of 
his wrongs, and he stopped and spoke to the same man ; then she 
saw Mr. Bunker walking moodily on his way : and he stopped too, 
and conversed with the stranger. Then he turned, and she saw his 
face. It was Lord Jocelyn Le Breton, and he was walking with 
intention towards her own door. 

She divined the truth in a moment. He was coming to see 
* the dressmaker ' who had bewitched his boy. 

She whispered to Nelly that a gentleman was coming to see 
her who must be shown upstairs ; sne took refuse in the drawing- 
room, which was happily empty, and she awaited him with a 
beating heart 

She heard his footsteps on the stairs. The door opened. She 
rose to meet him. 

' Tou here. Miss Messenger P This is indeed a surprise.' 

' No, Lord Joceljp,' she replied, conAised, yet tiyin^ to speak 
confidently. ' In tlus house, if you please, I am not Miss Messen- 
ger; I am Sfiss Kennedy, the— the— —' Now she remembered 
nzactiy what her next woras would mean to him, and she blushed 
nolently. ' I am — the — ^the dressmaker,' 
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A Miv of tha "world ftfc forty-five seldom feels surprised at my- 
thing, unless indeed, like Moli^, he encounters Tirtne in im« 
expected quarters. This, howeyer, was a thing so extraordinary 
that Lord Jocelyn gasped. 

' Pardon me, MLbs Messenger/ he said, recoyeiing himself ' 1 
was so totally unprepared for this — ^this discovery.' 

* Now that you nare made it, Lord Jocelyn, may I ask you 
most earnestly to reveal it to no one P I mean, nooMot all,* 

*I understand perfectly. Yes, Miss Messenger, I will keep 
your secret, since it is a secret I will tell it to none. But I would 
ask a favour in return, if I may.' 

'WhatisthatP' 

' Take me further into your confidence. Let me know why yoa 
have done this most wonderful tiling. I hope I am not imper- 
tinent in asking this of yoiu' 

* Not impertinent, certainly. And the thing must seem strange 
to jovL And after what vou told me some Hme ago about — ' she 
hesitated a moment, and tnen turned her clear brown eyes straight 
upon his face — ' about your ward, perhaps some explanation is dua 
to you.' 

* Thank you beforehand. 

' First, however, call me Miss Kennedy here ; pray— joray do 
no. forget that there is no Miss Messenger nearer than Portman 
Square.' 

* I will txy to remember.' 

^I came here^' she went on, 'last July, having a certain puip* 
pose and a certam problem in my mind. I have remained here 
ever since, working at that problem. It is not nearly worked out 
yet, nor do I thmk that in the longest life it could be worked out 
It is a most wonderM problem, ror one thing leads to another, 
and great schemes rise out of small, and there are hundreds of 
plans springing out of one — if I could only cany them out' 

* To assist you in canying them out, you have secured th^ set* 
▼ices of my ward, I learn.' 

' Tea ; he has been very good to me.' 

< I have never.' said Lord Jocelyn, * been greatly tempted ia 
the direction of pliilanthropy. But pray go on.' 

< The first thm^ I came to establish was an association of dress- 
makers, myself bemg one. That is very ample. I have started 
them with a house free of rent, and the necessary furniture— 
which I know is wrong, because it introduces an unfair advantage— 
snd we divide all the money in certain proportions. That is out 
thing.' 
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' But, mj dear joung ladji covld yon not have done this firoa 
tortmaii Square F ^ 

' I could, but not 80 well. To live here as a 'workwoman amonff 
other workwomen is, at least, to avoid the danger of being flattered, 
deoeiyed, and paid court to. I was a most insignificant person 
when I came. I am now so far adyanoed that a neat manv em- 
ployers of women's labour ccrdiallj detest me, and would like to 
ise mr association ruined.' 

' Oh ! Lord Jocelyn I ' she went on, after a pause, *joxl do not 
know, you camiot know, the dreadful aangcrs which a rich woman 
has to encounter. If I had come here in my own name, I should 
haye been besieged by eyery plausible rogue who could catch my 
ear for half an nour. I should haye had all the clergy round 
me imploring help for their schools and their churches } X should 
haye had eyery unmarried curate making loye to me ; I shoulcl 
haye paid ten times as much as anybody else : and, worse than all, 
I should not haye made a sbgle friend. My sympathies, when- 
eyer I read the paraUe, are always with Diyes, because he must 
haye been so flattered and worshipped before his pride became 
intolerable.' 

' I see. All this you escaped by your assumption of the false 
Mune/ 

) * Yes. I am one of themselyes, one of the people ; I haye got 
my girls together: I haye made them understand my project: 
they haye become my fast and faithful friends: the better to 
inspire oonfidonce, I eyen sheltered myself behind myself: I said 
Miss Messenger was interested in our success : she sends us orders : 
I went to the West End with things made up for her. Thanks 
mainly to her, we are flourishing : we work for shorter hours and 
£or greater pay than other girls: I could already double my staff 
if I could only, which I shall soon, douUe the work. We haye 
recreation, too, and we dine together, and in the eyening we haye 
singing and dancing. My girls haye neyer before Imown any 
happiness ; now they haye learned the happiness of quiet, at least, 
with a little of the culture, and some of the things which make 
rich people hanpy. Oh I would you haye me go away and leaye 
them, when I haye taught them things of whidi they neyer 
dreamed before P Should I send them back to the squalid house 
and the bare pittance again P Stay and take your luncheon with 
US when we dine^ and ask yourself whether it would not be better 
for me to liye here altogether— neyer to go back to the West End 
at all— than to go away and desert my inrls P ' 

She was agitated because she spoke m>m her heart She went 
on without waiting for any reply: — 

' K you knew the joyless liyes, the hopeless days of these girls, 
if you could see their workrooms, if you knew wlmt is meant by 
their long hours and their insufficient food, you would not wonder 
at my staying here ; you would cry shame upon the rich won; an 
so selfish as to spend her substance in idle follies when she might 
haye spent it upon her unfortunate sisters.' 
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* I tliiiik,' eaid Lord Jooelyn, ' that you are a very noUe girL' 
'Thea there ia another scheme of mine; a project so great 

and generous — nay, I am not sinking m^ own praises^ believe me 
— ^that I can never get it out of my mind. This project^ Lord 
JoceWiiy IB due to your ward/ 

' Hariy was always an ingenious youth. But pray tell me 
what it is.' 

'I cannot/ she replied; * when I put the project into words, 
the^ seem cold and feeble. They do not express the greatness 
of It. They would not rouse your enthusiasm. I could not 
make you understand in any degree the great hopes I have of this 
enterprise.' 

' And it is Harry's invention ? ' 

' Yes — ^his. All I have done has been to find the money to 
carry it out.' 

' That is a good part of any enterprise, however.' 

At this point a bell rang. 

* That is the first bell," said Angela. * Now they lay down 
their work and scamper about — at least the younger ones 
do — ^for ten minutes before dinner. Come with me to the 
dining-room.' 

Presently the girls came trooping in, fifteen or so, with bright 
eyes and healthy cheeks. Some of them were pretty ; one. Lord 
Jocelyn thought, of a peculiarly graceful and delicate type, 
though too fragile in appearance : this was Nelly Sorensen. She 
looked more fragile than usual to-day, and there were black lines 
under her lustrous eyes. Another, whom Miss Kennedy called 
Rebekah, was good-looking in a diflferent way, being sturdy, rosy- 
cheeked, and downright m her manner. Another, who would 
otherwise have been quite common in appearance, was made beau- 
tiful — almost — ^by the patient look which had followed years of 
suffering ; she was a cripple : all their faces during the last few 
months had changed for the better : not one among them all bore 
the expression which is described by the significant words ' bold ' 
and ' common.' Six months of daily drill and practice in good 
manners had abolished that look at any rate. 

The dinner was perfectly plain and simple, consisting of a piece 
of meat vrith plenty of vegetables and bread, and nothing else at 
all. But the meat was good and well cooked, and the service was 
on fair white Hnen. Moreover, Lord Joceljn, sitting down in 
this strange company, observed that the girls behaved with great 
propriety. Soon after they began, the door opened and a man 
came in. It was one of those to whom Lord Jocelyn had spoken 
on the green, the man with the bushy sandy eyebrows. He took 
a seat at the table and began to eat his food ravenously. Once he 
pushed his plate away as if in a temper, and looked up as if he 
was going to complain. Then the gin they called Bebekah — ^she 
came to dinner on Saturdays, so as to have the same advantages as 
the rest, though she did no work on that day — held up a forefinger 
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and Bbook it at him, and he lebpeed into dlenoe. He vas the 
only one who behaved badly, and Miss Kennedy made as if she 
had not seen. 

During the dinner the girls talked freely among themselves 
without any of the giggling and whispering which in some circles 
is considered good manners; they all treatdl Miss Kennedy witJi 
great respec^ though she was cndy one workwoman among the 
rest Yet there was a great difference, and the girls knew it; 
next to her on her left sat the pretty girl whom she called Nelly. 

When dinner was oyer, because it was Saturday there was no 
more work. Some of the nrls went into the drawing-room to 
rest for an hour and read : Kebekah went home again to attend 
the afternoon service : some went into the garden, although it was 
December, and began to play lawn tennis on the asphalte ; the 
man with the eyebrows got up and glared moodily around from 
under those shaggy eyebrows, and then vanished. Angela and 
Lord Jocelyn remamed alone. 

' Tou have seen us,' she said ; ' what do you think of us P' 

* I hove nothing to sa^. And I do not know what to think.' 

' Tour ward is our right hand. We women want a man to 
work for us always. It is his businese^ and his pleasure too, to 
help us amuse ourselves. He finds diversions ; he invents all kinds 
of thinf;8 for us. Just now he is arranging tableaux, and plays 
for Christmas.' 

'Is it— is it— oh ! Miss — ^Kennedy — ^is it for the girls only P ' 

'That is dangerous ground,' she replied^ but not severely. 
' Do you think we had better discuss the subject firom that point 
ofviewP' 

' Poor boy 1 ' stdd Lord Jocelyn. ' It is the point of view from 
which I must regard it' . 

She blushed again, and her beautiful eves grew limpid. ^ \ 

'Do you thinly' she said, speaking low — ^'do you think 1 
do not feel for him P Yet there is a cause — a sentiment per- 
haps. The time is not quite come. Lord Jocelyn, be patient 
with me I ' 

' You will take pity on him P ' 

'Oh!' — she tooK the hand he offered her. 'If I can make 
him happy ' 

' If not,' replied Lord Jocelyn, kissinff her hand, ' he would be 
the most unsratef^ dog in all the world. If not, he deserves to 
get nothinff but a shilling an hour for the miserable balance of hie 
days. A shilling P No : let him go back to his tenpence. My 
dear young lady, you have made me, at all events, tne happi$^ 
of men I No, do not fear : neither by word nor Iook shall H^^y 
— shall any one— know what you have been so veiy, very gi^tid 
80 generous, and so thoughtful as to tell me.' ^ o^ 

'He loves me for myself,' she murmured. 'He dofdneed 
know that I am rich. Thmk of that, and think of the ti^xi^Qxi. 
suspicions which |(row up in everv rich woman's heart when ^ g^^. 
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makes loye to her. Now I can neyer^ neyer doubt Mb honesty. 
For my sake he has ffiyen up so much ; for my sake— mine — oh 1 
why are men so good to women P ' 

' No/ said Lord Jocel^ < Ask what men can erer do that 
they should be rewarded with the loye and trust of such a woman 
asyoul' 

That is indeed a difficult question, seemg in what words the 
yirtuous woman has been described by one who ymtes as if he 
ought to haye known. As a pendant to the picture 'tis pily, 'tie 
great pity, that we haye not the Eulogy of the Yirtuous Man. 
But there neyer were any, perhaps. 

Lord Jocelyn stayed with Angela all the afternoon. They 
talked of many things : of Harry's boyhood ; of his gentle and 
ready ways; of his many good qualities; and of Angela herself, 
her nopes and ambitions ; and of tiieir life at Borma&ck's, And 
Angela told Lord Jocelyn about her prot4g4$, the claimants to the 
Dayenant peerage, with the history of the ' Koag in Grain/ Satur* 
day Dayenant; and Lord Jocelyn promised to c^ upon them. 

It was fiye o'clock when sne sent him away, with pernussion 
to come again. Now this, Lord Jocelyn felt, as he came away^ 
was the most satisfactory, nay, the most delightful day he had 
eyer spent 

That lucky rascal, Harrj|rf To think of this tremendous 

stroke of fortune 1 To fall in love with the richest heiress in 

' England: to haye that passion returned: to be about to marry 

/ the most charming, the most beautiful, the sweetest woman that 

had eyer been made ! Happy, thrice happy boy I What wonder, 

now, that he found tinkering chairs, in company, so to speak, with 

that incomparable woman, better than the soft diyans of his club 

or the dinners and dances of society P What had he. Lord 

/ Jocelyn, to offer the lad, in comparison with the delights of this 

strange and charming courtship r 
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SWEET ZTSLLX 

Ik eyery loye story there $s always, though it is not always told^ 
a secondary plot, the history of the man or woman who mifrht 
haye been laft happy but Kir the wedding bells which peal for 
fomebody else and end the tale. When these ring out, the hopes 
cad dreams of some one else, for whom they do not ring, turn at 
on t to dust and ashes. We are drawing near the church, we 
a sea soon hear those bells. Let us spare a moment to speak of 
pushcale untold, this dream of the morning doomed to disappoint- 
was gt 

came ds only the dream of a foolish girl : she was youna; and 
the resit : she was brought up in a school of hardship until tha 
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time when a ^radous lady came to rescue her. She had ex« 
pexienced, outside the haven of rest where her father was safelr 
sheltered, only the buffets of a hard and cruel world, filled with 
greedy taskmasters who exacted the uttermost farthing in work, 
and paid the humblest farthing for reward* More than thia, she 
knew^ and her father knew^ that when his time came for exchang- 
ing that hayen for the cemetery, she would have to fight the hard 
battle alone, being almost a friendless girl, too shrinking and 
timid to stand m» for herself. Therefore, after her rescue, at first 
ehe was in the Serenth Heaven ; nor did her gratitude and love 
towards her rescuer ever know any abatement. But there came 
a time when gratitude was oftlled upon to contend with another 
feeling. 

From the very first Harry's carriage towards Nelly was marked 
by sympathetic interest and brotheny affection* He really re- 
garded this pretty creature, with her soft and winning ways, as % 
girl whom he could call by her Christian name, and treat as one 
treats a sweet and charming child. She was clever at learning — 
nobody, not even Miss Kennedy, danced better : she was docile : 
she was sweet-tempered, and slow to say or think eviL She pos- 
sessed naturally, Harry thought — but then he forgot that her 
father had commanded an East Indiaman — ^a refinement of 
thought and manner far above the other girls ; she caught readily 
the tone of her natron ; she became in a few weeks, this ;^oung 
dressmaker, the mithful effigies of a lady under the instruction of 
Miss Kennedy, whom she watched and studied day by day. It 
was unfortunate that Hany continued to treat her as a child, 
because she was already a woman. 

Presently she began to think of him, to watch for him, to note 
his manner towards herself. 

Then she began to compare and to watch his manner towards 
Miss Kennedy. 

Then she began to wonder if he was paying attention to Miss 
Kennedy, if they were engaged, if they had an understanding. 

She could find none. Miss Kennedy was always friendfy to- 
wards him, but never more. He was always at her call, her 
fiedthful servant, like the rest of them, but no more. 

Kemember that the respect and worship with which she re- 
garded Miss Kennedy were unbounded. £ut Harry she did not 
regard as on the same leveL No one was good enough for Miss 
Kennedy. And Hany, clever and bright and good as ne seemed, 
was not too good for herself. 

They were a great deal together. All Nelly's evenings were 
w^TLt in the drawing-room ; Harry was there every night ; they 
read together ; they talked and danced and sang together. Aix^ 
though the young man said no single word of love, he w^- 
always thoughtful for her, in ways that she had never experieno "* 
before. Below a certain level men are not thoughtful for woo-*^^* 
The cheapeners of women's labour at the East &d are not b^ ^9 
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means thoughtful towards them. No one had erer considered 
Nelly at all, except her fiftther. 

Need one say more P Need one explain how tender flowers 
of hope sprang up in this eirl's heart and became her secret joy P 

Tnis made her watchml, eyen jealous. And when a cnange 
came in Miss Kennedy's manner — ^it was after her first talk with 
Lord Jooelyn — when Nelly saw her colour heighten and her eyes 
grow brighter when Harry appeared, a dreadful pain seized upon 
her, and she knew, without a word being spoken, that all was 
oxer for her. For what was she compared with this glorious 
woman, beautiful as the di^, sweet as a rose in June, fuU of ac- 
compliuimentsP How could any man regard her beside Miss 
Kennedy P How could any man think of any other woman when 
such a goddess had smiled upon him P 

In some stories, a girl wno has to beat down and crush the 
young blossoms of love, goes through a great yarietr of perform- 
ances, always in the same order. The despair of loye demands 
tiiat this Older shall be followed. She therefore turns white ; she 
throws herself on her bed, and weeps by herself and miserably 
owns that she lores him; she tells the transparent fib to her 
neter or mother; she has received a blow from which she will 
never recover : if she is religious it bringps her nearer Heaven ; 
—all Uus we nave read over and over again. Poor little Nelly 
knew nothinff about her grander eisters in misfortune ; she knew 
nothing of wnat is due to self-respect under similar circumstances; 
she onfy perceived that she had been foolish, and tried to show as 
if that was not so. It was a make-believe of rather a sony kind. 
When she was alone she reproached herself; when she was with 
Mi^s Kennedy c^e reproached herself ; when she was with Harry 
she reproached hersel£ Always herself to blame, no one else, and 
the immediate result was that her great limpid eyes were sur- 
rounded by dark rings, and her cheeks grew thm. 

Perhaps there is no misfortune more common among women, 
espedallv among women of the better class, than that of disap- 
pomted hope. Dirls who are hard-worked in shops have no time, 
as a rule, to think of love at all ; love, like other gracious influ- 
ences, does not come in their way. It is when leisure is arrived 
at, with sufficiency of food and comfort of shelter and good 
clothing, that love begins. To most of Angela's drls, Harry 
Goslett was a creature far above their hopes or thoughts : it was 
pleasant to dance with him, to hear him play, to hear him talk, 
but he did not belong to them : it was not for nothing that their 
brothers called him (%ntleman Jack ; they were, in fact, 'common ' 
girls, although Angela by the quiet and steady force of example 
~^as introducing such innovations in the dressmg of the hairi the 
_miage of the person, and the style of garments, that they were 
ta^l^y becoming uncommon ffirls ; but they occupied a porition 
Iowa than that of Nelly, who was the daughter of a sMp^s 
eaptav now in tilie asylumi to. of Bebekah^ who was the daughter 
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of a minister and had the key to all Trath. To Nelly, therefore, 
ihere came for a brief space uiis dream of lore; it lasted, indeed^ 
Bo brief a space, it had such slender fomidations of realit^i that, 
when it yanished, she ought to haye let it go without a sigh, 
and haye soon felt as if it neyer had come to her at alL This is 
difficult of accomplishment, eyen for women of strong nerres and 
jpood physique ; but Nelly tied it, and partially succeeded* That 
18, no one knew her secret except Angela, who diyined it, haying 
special reason for this insight, and Kebekah, who perhaps had 
also her own reasons ) but she was a self-contained woman, who 
kept her own secret 

' She cannot,' said Eebekah, watching Angela and Harry, who 
were walking together on the Green — *&» cannot marry anybody 
else. It is impossible.' 

'But why ,^ said Nelly — ^why do they not teU us, if they are 
to be married?' 

< There are many things,' said Rebekah, ' which Miss Kennedy 
does not tell us. She has neyer told us who she is, or where she 
came from, or how she gets command of money: or how she 
knows Miss Messenger : or what she was before she came to us. 
Because, Nelly, you may be sure of one thing: that Miss 
Kennedy is a lady bom and bred* Not that I want to know more 
than she chooses to tell : and I am as certfun of her goodness as 
I am certain of anything : and what this ^ace will do for the 
girls if it succeeds no one can tell. Miss Kennedy will tell us 
perhaps, some day, why she has come among us, pretending to be 
a dressmaker.' 

<0h 1' said Nelly. < What a thing for us that she did pr^ 
tend I And oh, Bebekah, what a thing it would be — ^if she were 
to leaye off pretending I But she would neyer desert us — neyer.' 

' No, she neyer would.' 

Bebekah continued to watch them. 

' You see, Nelly, if she is a lady, he is a gentleman.' Nelly 
blushed, aud then olushed again for yerr shame at haying bluahea 
at alL ' Some gentlemen, I am told, take delight in tummg girls' 
heads. He doesn't do that. Has he eyer said a word to you that 
he shouldn't P' 

<No,' said Nelly. * Neyer.' 

' Well, and he nasn't to me : though as for you, he goes about 
aaymg eyerywhere that you are the prettiest girl in Stepney, next 
to Mus Kennedy : and as for me and the rest, he has always been 
like a brother, and a good deal better than most brothers are to 
their sisters. Being a gentleman, I mean, he is no match for you 
and me who are reid work^ls : and there is nobody in the parish 
ezeent Miss Kennedy for him.' 

'Yet he works for money.' 

' So does she. My dear, I don't understand it : I neyer could 
understand it. Ferliaps^ some day, we shall know what it all 
meaoB. There they are making belieye— they go on makiiig 
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beliere and pretending, and they seem to enjoy it Then thej 
walk about together and play in worda with each other, one 

Eretending not to understand, and so on« Miss Kennedy says, 
But then I >peak from hearsay, for I am only a dressmaker ;" 
and he says, '^ 1^ I read, because, of course, a cabinet-maker can 
know nothing of these things." Mr. Bunker, who ought to be 
made to learn tiie Epistle of St. James by heart, says dreadful 
things of both of them : and one his own nephew. But what does 
he know P Nothing.' 

< But, Rebekah, Mr. Goslett cannot be a yery great gentle- 
man if he is Mr. Buiker's nephew. His father was a Sergeant in 
the Army.' 

' He 18 a gentleman by education and traimng. Well, soma 
day we shall Iwm more. Meantime, I for one am contented that 
tiiey should marry— are you, Nelly P ' 

' I too,' she replied, * am contented if it will make Miss Ken« 
Bedy happy.' 

< He IS not couTinced of the Truth,' sidd Rebekah, making her 
little sectarian reservation, ' but any woman who would want a 
better husband must be a fooL Ajb for you and me, now, after 
knowing those two, it will be best for us nerer to marry, rather 
than to marry one of the drinking, tobacco-smoking workmen who 
would have us.' 

' Tes,' said Nelly, ' much best I shall nerer marry anybody.' 

Certainly, it was not likely that more youn^ gentlemen womd 

come their way. One Sunday eyening, the girl, being alone with 

Miss Kennedy, took courage and dared to speak to her. In fact, it 

was Angela herself who began the talk. 

< Let us talk^ Nelly,' she began ; 'we are quite alone. Tellme^ 
my dear, what is on your mind.' 

'Nothing,' said Nelly. 

' Tes, there is something. Tell me what it is.' 

' Oh, Miss Kennedy, I cannot tell you. It would be rudeness 
to speak of it' 

'There can be no rudeness, Nelly, between you and me. TeU 
me what you are thinking,' 

Angela knew already what was in her mind, but after the 
fashion of her sex she dissembled. The brutality of Truth among 
the male sex is sometimes yery painfiiL And yet we are so proud 
— some of us— of our earnest attachment to Truth. 

' Oh, Miss Kennedy, can you not see that he is 8u£fering P ' 

'Nelly !' but she was not displeased. 

' He is getting thinner : he ctoes not laugh as he used to : and 
he does not dance as much as he did. Oh, Miss Kennedy, can you 
not take pity on him P ' 

'Nelly, you haye not told me whom you mean. Na^ — as, 
with a sudden change of tone, she threw her arms about Nelly's 
neck, and kissed her^'nay, I know yery well whom you mean, 
my dear. 
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* I have not offended you ? ' 

* No, yon have not offended me. But, Nelly, answer me one 
question ; answer it truthfully. Do yon---from yonr own heart-^ 
wish me to take pity on himP ' 

Nelly answered frankly and truthfully. 

*Tes; because how can I wish anythmg but what will make 
▼ou happy P Oh I how can any of us heln wishing that P And 
he is the only man who can make you happy. And he loyea 
you.' 

' You want him to loye me— for my sake — ^for my own sake. 
NellY) dear child, you humble me.' 

fiut Nelly did not understand. She had secretly offered up 
her humble samfice— her pair of turtle-doyes— and she knew not 
that her secret was known. 

' She loves him herself,' Angela was thinking, ' and she gives 
him up for my sake.' 

* He is not,' Nelly went on, ds if she could by any words of 
hers persuade Angela — ^ he is not like any of the common work« 
men ; see how he walks, and how independent he is : and he talks 
like a gentleman \ and he can do all the things that gentlemen 
learn to do. Who is there, among us <dl, that he could look at — 
except you P ' 

* Nelly, . • • do not make me vain.' 

'As for you. Miss Kennedy, there is no man fit for you in all 
the world. You call yourself a dressmaker, but we know better. 
Oh ! you are a lady. My father savs so. He used to have great 
ladies sometimes on board his ship : he says that never was any one 
like you for talk and manner. Oh, we don't ask your secret, if 
you have one. Only some of us — ^not I for one — are afraid that 
some day you will go awav, and never come back to us again. 
What should we do then ? ' 

' My dear, I shall not desert you.' 

' And if you marry him, you will remdn with us. A lady 
should marry a gentleman, I know — she could not marry any 
common man. But you are — so ^ou tell us— only a dressmaker ; 
and he is — ^he says — only a cabmet-maker. And Dick Coppin 
says that though he can use a lathe, he knows nothing at all 
about the trade, not even how they talk, nor anything about 
them. If you two have secrets, Miss Kennedy, tell them to each 
•ther.' 

' My secrets, if I have any, are yeij sample, Nelly 5 and very 
soon you shall know them : and as for his, I know them already.' 

Angela was silent awhile, thinking over this thing. The« 
she kissed the girl, and whispered — 

' Patience yet a little while, dear Nelly. Patience, and I wiH 
do — perhaps — what you desire.' 

• ••§•• 

< Father,' said Nelly later on that night, as they sat together 
by the fire—' father, I spoke to Miss Kennedy to-night' 
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' What did you speak to Her about 1117 dear P ^ 

'I told her that we knew— you^ and I— that she is ahidjt 
whaterer she may pretend.' 

< That is ^nite tme. Nelly/ 

' And I said that Sir. Qoelett is a gentleman, whateyer Kt may 
pretend.' 

'That may be tme, even though he is not a gentleman boni. 
But thaf s a yery different thingi my dear/ 

'Why is it different P' 

'Because there are many ladies who go about among poor 
people, but no gentlemen, unless it's the clergymen. Ladies seem 
to like it : they do it^ howeyer hard the worlL for nothing ; and 
all because it is their duty and an imitation of the Lord. Some of 
thorn ^ out nursing. I haye told you how I took them out to 
Scutari : some of them go, not a bit afraid, into the foul oourtSy 
and find out the worst creatures in the world and help them : 
many of them giye up their whole liyes for the poor and miser- 
able. My dear, there is nothing that a good woman will shrink 
from ; no miseiy, no den of wiocedness^nothing. Sometimes I 
think Miss Kennedy must be one of those women. Tes : she's 
got a little money, and she has come hexe to work, in her own 
way, among the people here/ 

' And Mr. Goelett, father P ' 

'Men don't do what women do. There may be something in 
what Mr. Bunker says, that he has reasons oi ms own for coming 
here and hiding himself/ 

' Oh, &ther, you don't mean it I And his own mde, too, to 
say such a thing 1 ' 

' Tes, his own undo. Mr. Godett certainly does belong to 
the place. Though why Bunker should bear him so much muioe 
is more than I can tell.' 

' And— father— there is another reason why he should stay 
here.' Nelly blushed and laughed merrily. 

'What is that, my dear P' 

Nelly kissed Mm and laughed again. 

'It is your time for a pipe. Let me fill it for you« And the 
Sunday ration ; here it is — and here is a light Oh. fietther— to be 
a sailor so long, and to haye no eyes in your head I ' 

' What ! ' He understood now. ' You mean Miss Kennedy 1 
Nell, my dear, foroiye me. I was thinkingthat perhaps you——' 

' No, father,' she replied, hurriedly;. 'That could neyer be. I 
want nothing but to stay on here with you and Miss Kennedy^ 
who has been so good to us that we can neyer — ^neyer— -thank her 
enough— nor can we wish her too mudi joy. But please neyer, 
neyer say that again/ 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

Captam Sorensen took a book from the table. It was that 
book which so many people haye constantly in their mouths, and 
j«t it neyer seems to get into their hearts : the book whidi Is at 
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leldom read and so much commented upon. He turned it oyer 
till he found a certain passage beginning^ 'Who can find a 
Tirtuoos woman P ' He read this right through to the end : one 
passage — ' She stretcheth out her hand unto the poor : jea, she 
reacheth forth her hands unto the needy '—he read twice; and 
the last line—' Let her own works praise her in the gates ' — ^he 
read three times, 

' My dear/ he concluded^ ' to pleasure Miss Kennedy you would 
do more than gire up a lover : ay, and with a cheerful heart.' 



CHAPTER XLL 

Boxnra-NIGHT. 

'Let us keep Christmas/ said Angela, 'with something like 
original treatment We will not dance, because we do that 
nearly every nijpht/ 

' Let usy' said Harry, ' dress up and act.' 

What were Uiev to act P That he would find for them. How 
were they to dress r That they were to find for themselves. The 
feature of the Christmas festival was, they were to be mummers, 
and that there was to be mummickin^, and, of course, there 
would be a little feasting, and perhaps a little singing. 

' We must have just such a programme/ said Angela to her 
master of ceremonies, 'as if you were preparing it for the Palace 
of Delight.' 

' This is the only Palace of Delight/ said Harry, ' that we shall 
ever see. For my own part I desire no other.' 

'But, you know, we are going to have another one, much 
larger than this little place. Have you forgotten all your projects P ' 

Harry laughed : it was strange how persistently Miss Kennedy 
returned to the subject again and again; how seriously she talked 
about it; how she dwelt upon it. 

'We must have/ she continued, 'sports which will cost 
nothing, with dresses which we can make for ourselves. Of 
course we must have guests to witness them.' 

' Guests cost money,' said Harry. ' But, of course, in a Palace 
of Delight money must not be considered. That would be treason 
to your principles.' 

' We shall not give our guests anything except the cold re- 
mains of the Christmas dinner. And as for champagne, we can 
make our own with n few lemons and a little sugar. Do not forbid 
us to invite an audience.' 

Fortunately, a present which arrived from their patron. Miss 
Messenger, the day before Christmas Day, enabled them to give 
their quests a substantial supper at no cost whatever. The present 
took tiiB form of several hampers, addresaed to Miss Kmrnedyi 

T 
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with a note from the donor oonTeTing her lore to the pAn vA 
best wiahes for the next year, when eho hoped to make their 
toquaintanoe. The hampen contained turkeys^ sauBages, dncka, 
geese, hama, tongueSi and the like. 

Meantime Hury, as sta^e manager and dramatist, had deyised 
the tahleanz, and the girls between them deTiaed the dresses from 
a bodk of ooetomes. (^stmaa Day, as ereiybody remembers, fell 
last year on a Smiday. This ffaye the girls the whole of Saturday 
afternoon and eyenin^ with Monday moniing for the oonyersion of 
the trying-on room into the stage and the show-room f<» the 
audience. But the rehearsals took a fortnight, for some of the 
nrU were stupid and some were shj, though all were willing to 
learn, and Harry was patient Besides, there was the chance of 
wearing the most beautiful dresses, and no one was left out: in 
die allegory, a pastoral inyented by their manageri there was a 
part for eyery one. 

The gift of Miss Messenger made it posdble to haye two sets 
of guests ; one set oonsistingof the girls' female relations, and a 
few priyate friends of Miss Kennedys who liyed and suffered in 
the neighbourhoodi for the Christmas dinner, held on Monday; 
and the other set was carefully chosen from a long list for the 
select audience in the eyening. Among them were Dick and hia 
friend the ex-Chartist cobbler, and a few leadinff spirits of the 
Adyanoed Club. They wanted an audience wno would read 
between the linee. 

The twenty-sixth day of last December was, in the neighbour- 
hood of Stepney^ dull and oyercast ; it promised to be a day of 
rebuke for all amet folk, because it was a general holiday^ one of 
thoee four terrible days when the people flo<S[ in droyes to myourlte 
haunts if it is in the summer, or nang about public-houses if it is 
winter ; when in the eyening the air is hideous with the shouts 
of thoee who roll about the payements : a di^ when eyen Comus 
and his rabble rout are fain to go home for fear of being hustled 
and eyilly treated by the holiday-makers of flunous London town : 
a day when the peaceful and the pious, the temperate and the 
timid, stay at home. But to Angela it was a ^reat day, sweet 
and precious — ^to use the langfuage of andent Puntan and modem 
prig — ^because it was the first attempt towards the realisation of 
ner great dream ; because her gpls on this night for the first time 
showed the fruits of her training in the way they played their 
parts, their quiet bearing and their new refinement After the 
performances of this eyening she lookefi forward with confidence 
to her palace. 

The day began, then, at half-past one, with the big dinner. AlK^.^^ 
the girls could brin^ tneir motners, sisters, and female relations 
generally, who were mformed that Miss Messenger, the mysterious 
person who interfered perpetually^ like a goddess out of a machine, 
with some new gift, or some deyice for their adyantage, was the 
gfyer of the feast 
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It TTas a good and ample Christmas dinner, served in the long 
workroom by Angela and the girls themselres. There were the 
turkejs of the hamper, roasted with sausages, and roast beef and 
roast fowls and roast goose and roast pork, with an immense sup- 
ply of the yegetables dear to London people ; and after this first 
course there were plam puddings and mmce pies. Messenger*! 
ale, with the stout so much recommended by Bunker, flowed 
freely, and after the dinner there was handed to eadi a glass of 
port. None but women and children — no boy over eight being 
allowed — ^were present at the feast ; and when it was over most 
of the women got up and went away, not without some little talk 
with Angela, and some present in kind from the beneyolent Miss 
Messenger. Then they cleared all away and set out the tables 
again, with the same provisions, for the supper of the evening, at 
wliich there would be hungry men. 

All the afternoon they spent in conipleting their arrangements. 
The ffuests began to arrive at five. The music was supplied by 
Angela herself, who did not act, with Captain Sorensen and Harry. 
The piano was brought downstairs, and stood in the hall outside 
the trying-on room. 

The performance was to commence at six, but everybody had 
eome lon^ before half-past five. At a quarter to six the little 
orchestra began to play the old English tunes dear to pantomimes. 

At the ringing of a bell the music changed to a low monotonous 
plaint, and the curtain slowly rose on a tableau. 

There was a lar^, bare, empty room ; its sole funuture was a 
table and three chairs ; in one comer was a pile of shavings ; upon 
them sat crouching, with her knees drawn up, the pale and worn 
figure of a g^l ; Inside her were the crutches which showed that 
she was a cripple ; her white cheek was wasted and hollow ; her 
chin was thrust forward as if she was in suffering almost in- 
tolerable. During the tableau she moved not, save to swing 
slowly backwards and forwards upon the shavings which formed 
her bed. 

On the table — for it was night — ^was a candle in a ganger-beer 
bottle, and two girls sat at the table working hard ; their needles 
were running a race with starvation; their dothes were in rags; 
their hair was gathered up in careless knots; their cheeks were 
pale ; they were pinched and cold and feeble with hunger and 
privation. 

Said one of the women present. 'Twopence an hour they can 
make. Poor things ! poor things I ' 

< Dick,' whispered the cobbler, 'you make a note of it ; I guess 
what^s coming.' 

The spectotors shivered with sympathy. They knew so well 
what it meant: some of them had themselves dwelt amid these 
garrets of misery and suffering. 

Then voices were heard outside in the street singing. 

They were the waits, and they sang the jo^ul hymns d 
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Cliristmas. When the working girls heard the singing, they paid 
no heed whatever, plying the needle fast and furiously; and the 
girl in the shavings paid no heed, slowly swinging to and fro in 
her pain and hunger. At the sight of this caUous contempt, this 
disregard of the invitiition to rejoice, as if there was neither hope 
nor joy for such as themselves, with only a mad desire to work 
for something to stay the dreadful pains of hanger, some of the 
women among the spectators wept aloud. 

Then the waits went away, and there was silence again. 

Then one of the girls — it was Nelly — stopped, and leaned hack 
in her chair with her hand to her heart : the work fell from her 
lap upon the floor ; she sprang to her feet, threw up her hands, 
and fell in a lifeless heap upon the floor. The other girl went on 
with her sewing ; and the cripple went on swinging backwards 
and forwards. For they were all three so miserahle, that the 
misery of one could no more touch the other two. 

The curtain dropped. The tableau represented, of course, 
the girls who work for an employer. 

After five minutes it rose again. There were the same girls 
and others ; they were sitting at work in a cheerful and well- 
furnished room; they were talking and laughing. The clock 
struck six, and they laid aside the work, pushed back the table, 
and advanced to the front, singing all together. Their faces were 
bright and happy ; they were weU dressed ; they looked well fed ; 
there was no trouble among them at all; they chattered like 
singing-birds ; they ran and played. 

Then Captain Sorensen came in with his fiddle, and first he 
played a merry tune, at the sound of which the girls caught each 
other by the waist, and fell to dancing the old Greek ring. Then 
he played a quadrille, and they danced that simple figure, and 
as it they liked it ; and then he played a waltz, and they whirled 
round and round. 

This was the labour of girls for themselves. Everybody under- 
stood perfectly what was meant without the waste of words. 
Some of the mothers present wiped their eyes, and told their 
neighbours that this was no play-acting, but the sweet and 
blessed truth ; and that the jov was real, because the girls were 
working for themselves, and there were no naggings, no fines, no 
temper, no bullying, no long hours. 

After this there was a concert, which seemed a falling off in 
point of excitement. But it was pretty. Captain Sorensen played 
some rattling sea ditties ; then Miss Kennedy and Mr. Goslett 
played a duet ; then the girls sang a madrigal in parts, so that it 
was wonderful to hear them, thinking how ignorant they were six 
months before. Then Miss Kennedy played a solo, and then the 
girls sang another song. By what ma^c, by what mystery, were 
girls so transformed? Then the audience talked together, and 
whispered that it was all the doing of that one girl — ^Miss Ken- 
nedy — ^who was believed by everybody to be a lady bom and bred, 
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but protended to be a dressmaker. She it was who got the girls 
together, gave them the house, found work for them, arranged the 
time and the duties, and paid them week by week for shorter 
hours, better wages. It w9« she who persuaded them to spend 
their eyenings with her instead of trapesing about the streets 
gettinff into mischief $ it was she who taught them the singing 
and aU manner of pretty things ; and thej were not spoiled by it, 
except that they would have nothing more to say to the rough 
lads and shopboys who had formerly paid them rude court and 
jested with them on Stepney Green. Uppish they certainly were ; 
what mother would find fault with a girl for holding up her head 
and respecting herself P And as for manners, why, no one could 
tell what a difference there was. 

The Chartist looked on with a little suspicion at first, which 
gradually changed to the liveliest satisfactioa 

'Dick,' he whispered to his friend and disciple, 'I am sure 
that if the working men like, they may find the swells their real 
Mends. See, now we've got all the power : they can't take it 
from us ; very good, then, who are the men we should suspect P 
Why, those who've crot to pay the wages — the manufacturers and 
fiucli. Not the swells. Make a note of that, Dick. It may be 
the best card you've got to play. A thousand places such ajs this 
— planted all about £)ngland,* started at first oy a swell — why, 
man. the working classes would have not only ail the power, but 
all tne money. Oh, if I were ten years younger I What are they 
going to do next P ' 

The next thing they did pleased the women, but the men did 
not seem to care much about it, and the Chartist went on develop- 
ing the new idea to Dick, who drajnk it aU in, seeing that here, 
indeed, was a practical and attractive idea, even though it meant 
a new departure. But the preacher or a new doctrine has 
generally a better chance than one who only hammers away at an 
old one. 

The stage showed one figure. A beautiful girl, her hair 
bound in a fillet, clad in Greek dress, simple, flowing, graceful, 
stood upon a low pedestal. She was intended — it was none other 
than Nelly — to represent woman dressed as she should be. One 
after the other there advanced upon the stage, and stood beside 
this statue, women dressed as women ought not to be : there they 
were, the hideous fashions of generations; the pinched waists, 
monstrous hats, hi^h peaks, hoo^, and crinolines, hair piled up, 
hair stuffed out, gigot sleeves, high waists, tight skirts, bending 
walk, boots with high heels — an endless array. 

When Nelly got down from her pedestal and the show was 
over, Harry advanced to the front and made a little speech. He 
reminded his hearers that the Association was only six months 
old ; he begged them to consider what was its position now. To 
be sure, the girls had been started, and that, he said, was thi 
great difficulty; but, the start once made and prejudice removed^ 
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ihffj found themselrea with work to do, and were now p^vlflg 
their own way and doing well ; before lon^ they would be able to 
take in more nanda ; it waa not all work with them, but there was 
plenty of play, aa they knew. Meantime the girls inyited every- 
body to haye aupper with them, and after supper there would be a 
'little dance. 

They stayed to supper, and they appreciated the gift of Miss 
Messenser; then they iiad the little dance — ^Dick Coppin now 
taking hia part without shame. While the dancing went on, the 
OhartiBt sat in a comer of the room and talked with Angela. 
When he went away, hia heart— which was large and generous — 
burned within him, and he had yisions of a time when the yoicea 
of the noor shall not be rused against the rich, nor the minds of 
the ricn hardened against the j^r. Perhaps he came uncon- 
sciously nearer to Chnstianity, this man who was a scoffer and an 
unbelieyer, that night than he had ever before. To have futh in 
the future forma,, indeed, a larger part of the Christian religion 
than some of us eyer realise. And to belieye in a siugle 
woman \a one atep, howeyer small, towards belieying in tiie 
DLylne Man, 



CHAPTER XUL 

VOT JOSEPQVS, BUT iJrOXnEB. 

Tm attractions of a yard peopled with ghosts, discontented 
figure-heads, and an old man, are great at first, but not likely to be 
lasting if one does not personally see or converse with the ghosts, 
and if the old man becomes monotonous. We expect too much of 
old men. Considering their years we think their recollections 
must be wonderfuL One says, ' Good heavens 1 Methuselah must 
recollect William the Conqueror, and King John, and Sir John 
Falstaff, to say nothing of the battle of Waterloo!' As a 
matter of fact, MethuseLEdi generally remembers nothing except 
that where Cheapside now stands was once a green field. As for 
Shakespeare, and Coleridge, and Charles Lamb, he knows nothing 
whatever about them. IT on see, if he had taken so much in- 
terest in life as to care about things going on, he would very soon, 
like his contemporaries, have worn out tho machine, and would be 
lyinff, Hke them, in the grassy enclosure. 

Barry continued to go to the carver's yard for some time, but 
nothing more was to be learnt from hioL He knew the family 
history, however, by this time, pretty welL The Coppins of 
Stepney, like all middle-class &miliee, had experienced many ups 
and downs. They had been churchwardens; they had been 
bankrupts ; they had practised many trades ; and once there was 
a Coppm who died leaving houses — ^twelve houses — ^three apieco 
to his children— a meritorious Coppin. Where were those houses, 
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nowP Abborbed by the omniTorousUnde Bunker. AndhowDncle 
Banker got those belonging to Caroline Coppin could not now be 
ascertainedy except from Uncle Bunker himfiel£ Everywhere 
there are scrapers and scatterers ; the scrapers are few, and tiie 
Bcatterers are many. By what scatterer or what process ot 
scattering did Caroune lose her houses P 

Meantinae, Hairf did not feel himself obliged to hold his 
tongue upon the subject; and eyerybody knew, before long, that 
. something was going on likely to be prejudicial to Mr. Bunker. 
People whisper^ that Bunker was gomg to be caught out ; this 
rumour lent to the unwilling agent some of the interest which 
attaches to a criminaL Some went so far as to say that they had 
always suspected him because he was so ostentatious in his honesty ; 
and &is is a safe thin^ to say, because any person may be reason* 
ably suspected ; and if we did not suspect all the world, why the 
machinery of bolts and bars, keys and patent safes ? But it is the 
wise man who suspects the right person, and it is the justly proud 
man who strikes an attitude and says, 'What did I cell you?' 
As yet, howeyer, the suspicions were vague. Bunker, for hia 
part, though not generally a thin-skinned man, easily perceived 
that there was a change in the way he was received and regarded; 
people looked at him with marked interest in the streets ; they 
turned their heads and looked after him ; they talked about him 
as he approached ; they smiled with meaning ; Joeephus Coppin 
met him one day, and asked him why he would not tell nia 
nephew how he obtained those three houses, and what considera- 
tion he gave for them. He began, especially of an evening, over 
brandy-and-water, to make up mentally, over and over again, his 
own case, so that it might be presented at the right moment abso- 
lutely perfect and without a flaw; a paragon among cases. 133a 
nephew, whom he now regarded with a loathing fJmost lethal, 
was impudent enough to go about saying that he had got those 
houses unlawfully, was he P Very good ; he would have such 
law as is to be had in England for the humiliation, punishment, 
stamping out, and ruining of that nephew : ay, if it cost him five 
hundred pounds, he would. He should like to make his case 
public ; he was not afraid, not a bit ; let all the world know : the 
more the story was known, the more would his contemporaries 
admire his beautiful and exemplair virtue, patience, and modera* 
tion. There were, he said, with tne smile of benevolence and the 
blush of modesty which so well become the ffood man, transae** 
tions, money transactions, between himself ana his dstei4n-laW| 
especially after her marriage with a man who was a secret 
scatterer. These money matters had been partly squared by the 
transfer of the hoiises, which he took in part nayment; the rest 
he forgave when Caroline died, and when, whicn showed his own 
goodness in an electric light, he took over the boy to bring him 
up to some honest trade, though he was a beggar. Where were 
the proo& of these transactions P Unfortunately they were all 
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deetrojed by fire some years sines, after haying been earefnlly 
preserred^ and docketed| and endorsed, aa is the daty of eyery 
careful man of business. 

Now, by dint of repeating this preciona story oyer and ov^t 
again, the worthy man came to belieye it entirely, and to belieye 
that other people would belieye it as welL It seemed, in fact, so 
like the truth, that it would deceive eyen experts, and pass for 
that priceless article. At the time when Caroline died, and the 
boy went to stay with him, no one asked any questions, because 
it seemed nobody's business to inquire into the interests of the 
child. After the boy was taken away it gradually became known 
among the suryiving members of the family that the houses had 
long before, owing to the profligate extrayagance of the Sergeant 
— ^as careful a man as ever marched — ^passed into the hands of 
Bunker, who now had all the Coppin houses. Everything was 
dean forgotten by this time. And the boy must needs turn up 
again, asking questions. A young yiUain 1 A serpent ! But he 
should be paid out. 

A YBTj singular accident prevented the 'paving out' quite in 
the sense intended hj Mr. Bunker. It happened in this way. 

One day when Miss Messenger's cabinet-maker and joiner-in- 
ordinary, having little or nothing to do, was wandering about the 
Brewery looking about him. lazily watching the process of beer- 
making on a large and extensive scale, and exchanging the com« 
pliments of the season, which was near the new year, with the 
workmen, it happened that he passed the room in which Josephua 
had sat for fort^ years among the juniors. The door stood open, 
and he looked m, as he had often done before, to nod a friendly 
salutation to his cousin. There Josephus sat, with grey hair, an 
elderly man among boys, mechanically ticking off entries among 
the lads. His place was in the warm comer near the fire : beside 
him stood a large and massive safe ; the same safe out of which 
daring an absence of three minutes the country notes had been so 
mysteriously stolen. 

The story, of course, was well known. Josephus's yersion of 
the thing was also well known; everybody, further, knew that 
until the mystery of that robbery was cleared up, Josephus would 
remain a junior on thirty shillings a week; lastly, everybody, 
with the kindliness of heart common to our glorious humanity, 
firmly believed that Josephus had really cribbed those notes, but 
had been afraid to present them, and so dropped them into the 
fire or down a drain. It is truly remarkable to observe how 
deeply we respect, adore, and venerate virtue, insomuch that we 
■11 go about pretending to be virtuous ; yet how little we believe 
in the virtue of each other ! It is aUo remarkable to reflect upon 
the extensive fields still open to the moralist after all these years 
of preaching and exhorting. 

Now as Harry looked into the room, his eye fell upon the 
safe, and a curious thing occurred. The firagment of a certain 
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Wtter from Bob Coppin, m which he sent a message by his friend 
to his coosiny Squardtoes Josephus, quite sudaenlj and un^ 
expectedlj retumed to his memoi^. Furthery the words assumed 
a meaning. 

' JosephuSy' he said, stepping into the office, 'lend me a piece 
of paper and a pencil. Thank you.' 

He wrote down the words, exactly as he recollected them, half 
destroyed by the tearing of the letter. 

.... ' Josephus, my cousin, that he will . . nd the safe the 
bundle .... for a lark. Joseph if « is a Squaretoes. I hate a 
man who won't drink. He will .... if he looks there.' 

When he had written these woids down he read them over 
again, while the lads looked on with curiosity and some resent* 
ment. Cabinet-makers and joiners hare no business to swag^i 
about the office of young gentlemen who are clerks in breweries^ 
as if it were their own place. It is an innovation, a levelling of 
rank. 

' Josephus/ Hariy whispered, * you remember your cousin, Bob 
Coppin?* 

*Tes, but these are office hours ; conversation if not allowed 
in the juniors' room.' 

He spoke as if he was still a boy, as indeed he was, having 
been connned to the society of boys, and having drawn the pi^ of 
a boy for so many years. 

'Never mind rules. Tell me all about Bob.' 

'He was a drinker and a spendthrift Thafs enough about 
him.' Josephus spoke in a whisper, beins anxiouB not to discuss 
the family d isgr ace among his feUow-clerks. 

' Good. Were you a friend as well as a cousin of his P ' 

'No; I never was. I was respectable — ^in those days — and 
desirous of getting my character high for steadiness. I went to 
evening lectures, and taught in the Wesleyan Sunday schools. Of 
course, when the notes were stolen it was no use trying any more 
for character ; that was gone : a young man suspected of stealing 
fourteen thousand pounds can*t get any character at all. So I 
gave up attendio^ the evening lectures, and left off teaching in 
the school and gomg to church and everything.' 

' You were a great fool, Josephus. You ought to have gone 
on and fought it out. Now, then, on the day that you lost the 
money had you seen Bob P Do you remember P ' 

* That day P ' the unlucky junior replied. ' I remember every 
hour as plain as if it was to-day. Yes, I saw Bob. He came to 
the office half an hour before 1 lost the notes; he wanted me to 
go out with him in the evening — ^I forget where — some gardens 
and dancing and prodigalities. I refused to go. In the evening I 
saw him again, and he did nothing but laugh while I was in 
misery. It seemed cruel, and the more I suffered the louder he 
laughed.' 

' i?id you never ses Bob agsia f ' 
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'No ; he went away to sea, and he came home and went away 
a^ain. But eomehow 1 never saw him. It is twenty years now 
linoe he went awaf last, aod was neyer heard of, nor his abip. 
So of coarse he's dead long ago. But what does it matter about 
Bob P And these are office hours, and there will really be thinga 
said if we go on talking. Do go away/ 

HaxTY obeyed and left him. But he went strught to the office 
of the Chief Accountant and requested an interview. The Chief 
Accountant sent word tnat he could communicate hia business 
through one of the clerks. Hany replied that his business was 
of a nature which could not be communicated by a dark, that it 
was very serious and important business, which must be imparted 
to the chief alone ; and that he would wait his convenience m the 
outer office. Presently he was ushered into the presence of the 
great man. 

' This is yei^ extraordinary/ said the official ' What can your 
business be which is so important that it must not be entrusted to 
the clerks P Now come to the pointy young man. My time la 
valuable.' 

'I want yon to authorise me to make a little examinatian in 
the junior derks' room.' 

< What examination P And why P ' 

Harry gave him the fragment of the letter, and explained 
where he found it 

<I understand nothing. What do you learn from this fragp- 
mentP* 

'There is no date/ said Harry, 'but that matters very littla. 
Tou wiU observe that it clearly refers to my counn, Josephw 
Coppin.' 

'That seems evident Josephus is not a common name.' 

' You know my cousin's version of the loss of those notes P ' 

' Certainly ; he said they must have been stolen during the two 
€« three minutes that he was out of the room.' 

' Tes. Now — ' Harry wrote a few words to fill up the broken 
sentences of the letter — 'read that, sir.' 

' Good heavens t ' 

' My cousin tells me too/ he went on, ' that this fellow^ Bob 
Coppin, was in the office half an hour before the notes were 
missed : why, very likely he was at the time hanging about the 
place : and that in the evening when his cousin was in an agony 
of distress, Bob was laup^hing as if the whole thing was a joke.' 

' Upon my word,' said the Chief, ' it seems plausible.' 

'We can try the thing at once/ said Hany. 'But I should 
like you to be present when we do.' 

'Undoubtedly I will be present Come, let us go at once. 
By the way, you are the young man recommended by Miss Mea- 
lenger, are you not P ' 

' Yes ; not that I have the honour of knowing JUiss Messengef 
personally.' 
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The Chief Accountant laughed. Cabinet-maken and joineis 
do not generally know young ladies of position. But this was 
such a remarkably cheeky young workman. 

They took wim them four stout fellows from those who toss 
about the casks of beer. The safe was one of the larger kind, 
standing three feet six inches high on a strong wooden box with 
an open front It was in the comer next to Josephus's seat: be- 
tween the back of the safe and the wall was a space of an inch 
or so. 

'I must trouble you to change your seat/ said the Ohief 
Accountant to Josephus. ' We are about to move this safe,' 

JosephuB rose, and the men presently with mighty efforts 
lagged the great neaTjr thing a foot or two from its place. 

•Will you look, sir?' asked Harry. *It there is anything 
there I should like you, who know the whole story to find it.' 

The Chief stoopled over the safe and looked behind it. Every- 
body now was aware that something wad going to happen, and 
though pens continued to be dipped into inkstands with zeal, and 
heads to be bent over desks with the devotion which always seizes 
a junior clerk in presence of his chief^ all eyes were mrtiyely 
turned to Josephus^s comer. 

'There is a bundle of papers/ he saidL. * Thank you.' Hany 
picked them up and placed them in his hands. 

The only person who paid no heed to the proceedings was the 
one most concerned. 

The Chief Accountant recaved them : a rolled bundle, not a 
tiad-up parcel, and covered inch deep with black dust Ha 
openea it and glanced at the contents. Then a strange and un- 
accountable look came into his eyes as he hand^ them to 
Josephus. 

'Will you oblige me, Mr. Coppin/ he said, <by examining these 
papers P ' 

It WAS the first time that the title of Mr. had been bestowed 
upon Josephus during all the years of his long servitude. He was 
troubled by it; and ne could not understand the expression in his 
chief's eyes : and when he turned to Harrv for an explanation, he 
met eyes in which the same sympathy and pity were expressed : 
when he tumed to the boys, his fellow-clerks, he was struck by 
their faces of wondering expectation. 

What was going to happen P 

Kecovering his presence of mind, he held out the dusty papeit 
and shook the dust off them. 

Then he began slowly to obey orders and to examine them. 

Suddenly he began to turn them over with fierce eagerness. 
EQs eyes flashed ; he gasped. 

< Co me. J osephus/ said his couon, taking hia ann; 'gentlji 
• what are they—these i^pArs P ' 

^e man laughed — an hysterical laugh. 

< They are— ha I ha!— they are— hat hat hat' He did boI 
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finish becaase his Toioe failed him, but he dropped into a ch^ 
with hia head in his hands. 

' Thejr aie countr]r bank notes, and other papm,' said Hany, 
taking tnem from his cousin's hands. He nad interpreted the 
missing words rightly. 

The Chief looked round the room* 'Yonng men/ he said 
flolemnlj, * a wonderful thing has happened. After many years of 
undeserved suspicion and unmeritcKi punishment^ Mr. Ooppin'a 
character is cleared at last. We cannot restore to him the years 
he has lost, but we can rejoice that his innocence is established.' 

' Come, Josephus,' said Harry, ' bear your good fortune as 
you have borne tne bad. Rouse yoursell' 

The senior junior clerk lifted his head and looked around. Wb 
cheeks were white : his eyes were filled with tears : his lips were 
trembling. 

< Take jour cousin home,' said the Chief to Harry, * and then 
come back to my office.' 

Harry led Josephus, unresisting, home to the Boarding-house. 

<We have haa a shock, Mrs. Bormalack. Nothing to be 
alarmed about, quite the contrary. The bank notes have been 
found after all these years, and my cousin has earned his promotion 
and recovered his character. Give him some brandy-and-water 
and make him lie down for a bit.' For the man was daied. He 
could not understand as yet what had happened. 

Hanr place^l him in the arm-chair ana left him to the care of 
the landlaa^. Then he went back to the Brewery. 

The Chief Brewer was with the Chief Accountant, and they 
were talking over what was best to be done. They said yery kind 
things about intelligence, without whidi good fortune and lucky 
finds are wasted ; and they promised to represent Hany's conduct 
in a proper light to Miss Messenger, who would be immediately 
communicated with. And Josephus would at once receive a reiy 
substantial addition to his pay, a better posidon, and more re- 
sponsible work. 

' May I suggest, gentlemen,' said Harry, 'that a man who is 
fifty-five, and has all his life been doing the simple work of a 
junior, may not be found equal to more responmble work P ' 

< That may be the case.' 

' My cousm, when the misfortune happened, left off faking any 
interest in things. I believe he has never opened a book or learned 
anything in aU these years.' 

' Well, we shall see.' A workman was not to be taken into 
counsel. ' There is, however, something here which seems to con- 
cern yourself. Your mother was one Caroline Coppin, was she not P ' 

' Then these papers, which were depoated by some persona 
unknown with Mr. Messenger, most likely for greater care, and 
placed in the safe by him, l^long to you, and I hope will prove of 
value to you.' 
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Harry took them without much interest, and came away. 

In the eyening Josephus held a reception. All his contem- 
poraries in the Brewery, the men who entered widi himself; all 
those who had passed over his head, all those with whom he had 
been a junior in the Breweiy, called to congratulate him. At the 
moment he felt as if this universal sympathy fully made up for all 
his suffering of the past. Nor was it until the morning that he 
partly perceived the truth, that no amount of sympathy would re- 
store his vanbhed youth and give him what he had lost. But he 
will never quite understand this ; and he looked upon himself as 
having begun again from the point where he stopped. When the 
lecejption was over and the last man gone, he began to talk about 
his future. 

'I shall ^ on again with the evening.course/ he said, 'just 
where I left it off I remember we were having Monday for book- 
keeping by single and double enixy, Tuesday for French, Thursday 
foi arithmetic— we were in mixed fractions, — and Friday for 
Euclid. Then I shall take up my class at the Sunday school again, 
and I shall become a full Church member of the Wesleyan Con- 
nection. For though my father was once churchwarden at Stepney 
Church, I always uyoured the Wesleyans myself.' 

He talked as if he was a boy again, with all his life before 
him ; and, indeed, at the moment he thought he was. 



CHAPTER XLHL 

OH, MY PEOPHETIC SOTTL I 

Habbt thought nothing about the papers which were found among 
the notes that eyening, because ne was wholly encaged in the 
contemplation of a man who had suddenly gone bade tiiirty-five 
years in his life. The grey hairs, thin at the top and gone at the 
temples, were not, it is true, replaced by tiie curly brown locks of 
youth, though one thinks that Josephus must always have been a 
stndgnt-haired youn^ man. But it was remarkable to hear that 
man of fifty-five talking as if the years had rolled backwcurds, and 
he could take up the thread of life where he had dropped it so 
long ago. He spoke of his eyening lectures and his Sunday school 
with tiie enthusiasm of a boy. He would study—- work of that 
sort always paid: he would prepare his lessons for the school 
beforehand, and stand well with the superintendent : it was good 
for men in business offices, he said, to have a good character with 
the superintendent Above all, he would learn French and book- 
keeping, with mensuration, eauging, and astronomy, at the Beau- 
mont £istitute. All these things would come in useful, some time 
or the otherj at the Brewery ; besides, it heljps a man to be con- 
ddered studioiu in hia habiti. He became, m fi»ct, in imag^tion 
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a jousff man once more. And because in the old days when lie 
had a imaracter to earn, he did not smoke tobaccoi so now he for- 
got that former solace of the daj, his eyenin^ pipe. 

< The Brewery/ he said, ' is a splendid thine to get into. Toa 
can rise : yon may become — ^ah I eyen Chief Accountant : you 
may look rorward to draw oyer a thousand a year at the Brewery, 
if you are steadjr and well conducted, and set a good name. It is 
not eyery one, mind you, gets the chance of such a seryice. And 
once in, always in. Thaf s the pride of the Breweiy. No turning 
out : there you stay, with your salair always rising, till you die? 

In the morning, the exultation of spirits was exchanged for a 
coiffespondinff depression. Josenhus went to the Brewery, know- 
ing that he should sit on that old seat of his no longer. 

He went to look at it : the wooden stool was worn black : the 
desk was worn black : he knew eyery cut and scratch in the Hd 
at which he had written so many years. There were all the books 
at which he had worked so long : not hard work, nor work requiring 
thought, but simple entering and ticking off of names, which a man 
can do mechanically — on sunmier afternoons, with the window 
open and an occadonal bee buzzing in from Hainault Forest, and 
tne sweet smell of the yats and the drowsy rolling of the mar 
chinery-— one can do the work half asleep and neyer make any 
mistake. Now he would haye to undertake some different kind ol 
work, more responsible work : he would haye to order and direct : 
he would haye a chair instead of a stool, and a table instead of a 
desk. So that he began to wisli that he had in the old days gone 
farther in his studies — but he was always slow at learning— before 
the accident happened ; and to wonder if anything at all remained 
of the knowledge he nad then painfully acquired, after all these 
years. 

As a matter of fact, nothing^ remained. Josephus had become 
perfectljTi delightfully, inconceiyably stupid. He had forgotten 
eyer3rthmg, and coula now learn no new thing. Pending the 
decision of Miss Messenger, to whom the case was referred, they 
tried him yrith all sorts of simple work— ooirespondence, answer- 
bg letters, any of the things which require a uttle intelligence. 
Josephus could do nothing. He sat like a helpless boy and looked 
at the documents. Then they let him alone, and for a while he 
came eyeiy day, sat all day long, half asleep, and did nothing, and 
was much less happy than when he had been kept at work from 
nine o'clock in the morning till six o'clock at night. 

When Harry remembered the packet of papers placed in hia 
hand, which was on the following morning, he read them. And 
the effect of his reading was that he did not go to work that 
morning at all 

He was not a lawyer, and the principal paper was a legal 
Instrument, the meaning of which it took him some little time to 
make out 

' Hum— hum— urn— why can't they write plain English P '^l 
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give to my said trustees John Skelton and Benjamin Bunker tine 
three freehold houses as follows that called number twenty-nine 
on Stepney Qreen forty-five in Beaumont Square and twenty-three 
In Bedman's Bow upon trust to apply the rents and income of the 
same as in their absolute discretion they may think fit for the 
maintenance education and benefit of the said Caroline until she 
be twentr-one years old or until she marry and to invest from time 
to time the accumulations of such rents and income as is hereinto- 
fore provided and to applv the same when invested in all respects 
as I direct concerning the last above-mentioned premises And 
when the said Caroline shall attain the age of twenty-one or shaU 
marry I direct my said trustees to pay to her the said rents and 
income and the income of the accummation of the same if any 
during her life by four equal quarterly payments for her sole and 
separate use free from the debts and engagements of any husband 
or husbands she may marry and I direct that on the death of the 
•aid Caroline my said trustees shall hold and stand possessed of all 
the said premises for such person or persons and in such manner in 
all respects as the said Caroline shall by deed or will appoint And 
in default of such appointment and so far as the same shall not 
extend upon trust" — and so on— and so on.' 

Harry read this document with a sense, at first, of mystifi- 
cation. Then he read it a second time^ and began to understand 
it 

' The houses/ he said, ' my mother's houses, are hers, free from 
any debts contracted by her husband : they are vested in trustees 
for her behalf: she could not sell or ]part with them. And the 
trustees were John Skelton and Benjamm Bunker. John Skelton 
— ^gone to Abraham's bosom, I suppose. Benjamin Bunker — 
where will he go toP The houses were tied up — settled- 
entailed.' 

He read the document right through for the third time. 

< So,' he said. * The house at number twenty-nine Stepney 
Green. That is the house which Bunker calls his own ; the house 
of the Associated Dressmakers; and it's mine — mine.' He 
denched his fist and looked dangerous. 'Then the house at 
twenty-three Bedman's Bow, and at forty-five Beaumont Square. 
Two more houses. Also mine. And Bunker, the perfidious 
Bunker, calls them all his own I What shall be done to 
Bunker P ' 

'Next,' he went on, after reading the document agun, 
'Bunker is a fraudulent trustee, and his brother trustee too, unless 
he has gone dead. Of that there can be no doubt whatever. That 
virtuous and benevolent Bunker was my mother's trustee— and 
mine. And he calmly appropriates the trust to his own usee-* 
ITnde Bunker I Unde Bunker I 

'I knew from the beginning that there was something wrong. 
First, I thought he had taken a sum of money from Lord Jocely&« 
Theo I foimd out that he had got possession of houses in » 
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mysteiioiu maimer. And now I find thai he was amply the 
tniBtee. Wicked Uncle Banker?' 

Armed with this predous docmnenty he put on his hat and 
walked straight ofi, resolution on his fronts towards his undoes 
office. He arriTcd just when Mr. Banker was about to start on a 
daily routfd among his houses. By this frequent yisitation he kept 
up the hearts of his tenants, and taught them the meaning of 
necessity \ so that they put by their money and religiously paid 
the rent Else— 

'Fray/ said Hany^ 'be so good as to take off your hat, and at 
down and haye five minutes' talk with me.' 

' No, sir/ said Banker, ' I will not You can go away, do you 
hear P Be off: let me Iooe my office and go about my own busi- 
liess.' 

' Do take off your hat my unde.' 

' Go, sir, do you hear r ' 

' Sit down and let us talk — ^my honest— trostee f ' 

Mr. Banker dropped into a chair. 

In all the conyersations and dramatic scenes made up In his 
own mind to account for the possession of the houses it had neyer 
occnired to him that the &ct of his haying been a trastee would 
come to liffht All were dead, except mmself, who were con- 
cerned wita that trast : he had forgotten by^ this time that there 
was any deed : by ignoring the trust he simplified, to his own 
mind, the transfer of uie houses : and daring all these years he had 
almost forgotten the obligations of the trust 

' What do you mean r ' he stammered, 

'Virtuous unde I I mean that I know alL Bo you quite 
understand me P I mean really and truly alL Yes: all that there 
is to know : all that you hide away in your own mind and think 
that no one knows.' 

' What— what— what do you know P ' 

' first I know whidi the houses are— I mean, my houses — ^my 
mother's houses. The house in Stepney Green that you haye let 
to Miss Kennedy is one ; a house m &aumoat Square— do you 
wish to know the number P — ^is another ; and a house in Redman's 
Bow — and do you want to know the number of thatP — ^is the 
third. You haye collected the rents of those houses and paid 
those rents to your own account for twenty years and more.' 

' Go on. Let us hear what you pretend to know. Suppose 
they were Caroline's houses, what thenP' He spoke with an 
attempt at bounce: but he was pale, and his eyes were unsteady, 

'This next These houses, man of probity, were not my 
mother's property to dispose of as she pleased.' 

' Oh, whose were they, then P ' 

'They were settled upon her and her heirs after her ; and the 
property was placed in the hands of two trustees : yourself, my 
praiseworthy ; and a certain John Skdtoii| of whom 1 know no* 
thing, Ftesumably, he is dead' 











* J/r. Bunker dropped into a chair. 
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Bir. Bunkef made no reply at all. But hia cheek grew paler. 

* Shall I repeat this statement, or is that enough for you P " 
asked Harry. * The situation is pretty, though perhaps not novel: 
the heir has gone away, probably never to come back again ; the 
trustee sole surviTing, no doubt receives the renta Heir comei 
back. Trusted swears the houses are his own. When the trusted 
is brought before a court of law and convicted, the judge says that 
the case is one of peculiar enormity, and must be met by trans- 
portation for five-and-twentjr years; five — and — twenty — ^yearsi 
my Patriarch I think of that, in uniform and with short hair.'' 

Mr. Bunker said nothing. Bat by the agitation of his fingers 
it was plain that he was tbiuking a great deal. 

* I told you/ cried Harry. ' I warned you, some time ago, 
that you must now begin to think seriously about handcuffs and 
prison, and men in blue. The time has come, now, when, unless 
you make restitution of all that you have taken, action will be taken, 
and you wiU realise what it is that people think of the fraudulent 
trustee. Uncle Bunker, my heart bleeds for you.' 

' Why did you come^here ? ' asked his uncle, piteously. ' Why 
did you come here at all ? We got on very well without you— 
very well and comfortably, indeed. 

This seemed a feeble sort of bloat. But, in fact, the Bunker's 
mind was for the moment prostrated. He had no sound resistance 
left 

* I offered you,' he went on, ' twenty-five pounds — to to. I'll 
double it— there. I'll give you fifty pounds to go, if you'll go at 
once. So that there will be an end to all this trouble.' 

< Consider,' said Harry, ' there's the rent of Miss Kennedy's 
house — six^-five pounds a year for that: there's the house ,in 
Beaumont Square— fifty for that; and the house in Eedman'sHow 
at five-and-twenty at least ; comes to a hundred and forty pounds 
a year, which you have drawn, my precious uncle, for twenty-one 
years at least. That makes, without counting interest, two. thou- 
sand nine hundred and forty pounds. And you want to buy me off 
for fifty pounds 1 ' 

' Not half the money — ^not half the money,' his uncle groanedt 




nme 
The 

heir to that property has come back: he says, '' Give me my houses 
and give me an account of the discharge of your trust." "Now ' — 
Harry rose from the table on which he had been sitting — ' let us 
have no more bounce : the game is up. I have in my pocket- 
here,' he tapped his coat pocket, < the original deed itsel£ Do you 
want to know where it was found P Behind a safe at the Brewery. 
where it was hidden by your brotheivin-law. Bob Coppin, with loi 
the country notes whidi got Josephus into a mess. As for the 
date, I will remind you that it was executed about thirty -five 
years ago, when my mother vas still a gixl and unmarried, a&4 . 

u 
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TOO hid recently married her siater. I have the deed here. Whal 
u more, it has been seen by the Chief Accountant at the Bieweiy^ 
who gave it me. Bunker, the game is up/ 

He mored towards the door. 

'Have yoM anything to say before I goP I am now going 
•tralght to a lawyer.' 

•What 15 the — the — lowest Oh I ^ood Lordl — ^the very 

lowest figurt* that ^ou will take to square it ? Oh ! be merciful ; 
I am a pooi man, mdeed a very poor man, though they think me 
warm. Tet I must scrape and save to get along at alL' 

< Two thousand,' said Harry. 

' Make it fifteen hundred. Oh 1 fifteen hundred to dear ofiT all 
•cores, and then you can go away out of the place ; I could borrow 
fifteen hundred.' 

•Two thousand,' Harry repeated. 'Of course, besides th* 
lu>uses, which are mine.' 

' Buidei the houses P Never. You may do your worst You 
nay drag your poor old uncle, now sixty years of age, before the 
courts, but two thousand besides the houses P Never I ' 

He banged the floor with his stick, but his ajntation was 
betrayed by the nervous tapping of the end upon the oudoth which 
followed the first hasty bang. 

• No bounce, if you please.' Harry took out his watch. * I will 
give you fi?e minutes to decide ; or, if your mind is already made 
up, I will go and ask advice of a lawyer at once.' 

'I cannot give vou that sum of money,' Bunker declared: 'it 
is not that I would not ; I would if I could. Business has been 
bad : sometimes I've spent more than I've made ; and what little 
Fve saved I meant always for vou — I did indeed. I said, I will 
make it up to him. He shall have it back with * 

' One minute gone,' said Harry relentlessly. 

' Oh I this is dreadful. Wbv, to get even fifteen hundred I 
ihould have to sell all my little property at a loss 1 and what a 
dreadful thing it is to sell property at a loss 1 Give me more time 
to consider, only a week or so, just to look round.' 

' Three minutes left,' said Harry the hardened. 

' Oh 1 oh ! oh ! ' He burst into tears and weeping of genuine 
grief, and shame, and rage. ' Oh 1 that a nephew should be found 
to persecute his uncle in such a way ! Where is your Christian 
charity P Where is forgiving and remitting P ' 

' Only two minutes left,' said Harry, unmoved. 

Then Bunker fell upon his knees : he grovelled and implored 
psrdon ; he offered one house, two houses, and twelve hundred 
pounds, fifteen hundred pounds, eighteen hundred pounds. 

' One minute left,' said Harrv. 

Then he sat down and wiped the tears from his eyes, and in 
food round terms— in Poplar, Limehouse, Shadwell, Wapping, and 
Batcliff EQghway terms— he cursed his nephew and tne houses 
■od the trust, and all that therein lay, because before the tempta^ 
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^on came he was an honest man, whereas now he should never be 
Able to look Stepney in the face again. 

^ Time's up/ said Harry^ putting on his hat. 

In face of the inevitable, Mr. Bunker showed an immediate 
change of front He neither prayed, nor wept, nor swore. He 
became once more the complete man of business. He left the stool 
of humiliation, and seated himself on his own Windsor chair before 
his own table. Here, pen in hand, he seemed as if he was dic- 
tating rather than accepting terms. 

' fion't go,* he said. • I accept.' 

'Very good,' Harry replied. *You know what is best for 
yourself. As for me, I don't want to make more fuss than is neces- 
sary. You know the terms P ' 

' Two thousand down ; the three houses ; and a complete dis« 
charge in full oi all claims. Those are the conditions.' 

'Yes, those are the conditions.' 

'I will draw up the discharge,' said Mr. Bunker, 'and then no 
one need be any the wiser.' 

Harry laughed. This cool and business-like compromise of 
felony pleased him. 

' You may draw it np if you like. But my opinion of your 
ability is so Kxeat, that I shall have to show the document to a 
solicitor for his approval and Admiration.' 

Mr. Bunker was disconci rte I. He had hoped — ^that is, thought 
— he saw his way ; but never mind* He quickly recovered, and 
said, with decision,— 

' Go to Lawyer Pike in the Mle End Road.' 

' Why P ^ Is the Honourable Pike a friend of yours P ' 

' No, ne isn't ; that is why I want you to go to him. Tell him 
that you and I have long been vdshing to clear up these accounts* 
and tnat you've agreed to take the two thousand with the houses.' 
Mr. Bunker seemed now chiefly anxious that the late deplorable 
scene should be at once for^tten and forgiven. 'He said the 
other day that I was nothing better than a common grinder and 
oppressor. Now, when he sees what an honourable trustee I am, 
he will be sorry he said that. You can tell everybody if you like. 
Why, what is itP Here's my nenhew coming home to me and 
says. Give me my houses. I say. Prove your title. Didn't I say 
BO P How was I to know that ne was my nephew P Then the 
ffentleman comes who took him away, and says, He is your long- 
lost nenhew ; and I say. Take your nouses, young man, with the 
accumulations of the rent hoarded up for you« Why, you can tell 
everybody that story.' 

'I will leave you to tell it, Bunker, your own way. Every- 
body will believe that way of telling the story. What is more, I 
inll not go out of my way to contrMict it.' 

' Very good, then. And on that understanding I withdraw all 
the harsh tilings I may have said to you, nephew. And we cea 
be good friends again.'^ 

vt 
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* Ctrt^Dly. if yoa like,' said Hany, and fidil j fan away lor hm 
M being called upon to make more conceaaioiia. 

<Ifs a terrible blow 1 ' The old man sat down and wiped hia 
fmehead. ' To think of two thousand down ! Bat it might hare 
been much worse. Ah I it might have been Terj, yeiy much 
worse. Fto done better than I expected, when he sudhe hadtha 
papers. The joong man's a fool—* mere fool The houses let for 
150^ a year, and the^ haye neyer been empty for six months 
together; and the outside repairs are a trifle, and Fye sayed it all 
eyery year. Ha I now a hundred and fifty pounds a year for 
twenty years and more, at compound interest only fiye per cent, 
is dose on ^fiOOL Fye calculated it out often enough to know. 
Yes, and I'ye made fire per cent on i^ and sometimes six and 
seyen, and more, with no losses. It might haye been far, far 
worse. It's come to 7,0001. if it*s a pennjr. And to get rid of that 
awful fear and that devil of a boy with his grins and his sneers at 
2flO0L, why, it's cheap, I call it cheap. As £ar the housea, m 
get them rack, see if I don't' 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

▲ f ooL AMD HIS Morar. 

Mb. Pm, the soHdtor of the Mile End Road, does not belong to 
the story — which is a pity, because he has many enyiable quali- 
ties — ^further than is connected with Harry's interyiew with him. 

He read the documents and heard the story from beginning to 
end. When he had quite mastered all the details he began mildly 
to express astonishment and pity that any young man could be 
such a fool. This was hard, because Harrf really thought he had 
done a mighty cleyer thing. < Ton haye oeen taken in, sir/ said 
Mr. Pike, ' in a most barefaced and impudent manner. Two 
thousand pounds I Why, the mere rent alone, without counting 
interest, is three thousano. Go away, sir; find out this fraudulent 
impostor, and tell him that you will haye nothing to do with him 
abort of a full account and complete restitution*' 

' I cannot do that,' said Harry. 

'Why not P' 

* Because I haye passed my word.' 

* 1 think, young man, you said yon were a calnnet-maker-* 
^ough you look something better.' 

* Yes, I belong to that trade.' 

' Since when, may I ask, haye cabinet-makers been so punetii- 
Boos as to their promises P ' 

< The fact is/ said Harry ^ayely, ' we haye turned oyer a new 
baf, and are now all on the side of truth and honour.' 

* Humph ! Then there is nothing to do but to giye the nun % 
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noeipt in full and a dischuge. You are of age ; you can do tUs 
if you like. Shall I draw it up for jou, and receive the moiiey« 
and take oyer the houses F ' 

• ••••• 

This was settled, thesefore, and in this way Harry became % 
fich man, with houses and money in the fimds. 

As for Banker, he made the greatest mistake in his life when 
he sent his nephew to Mr. Pike. He should have known, but he 
was like the ostrich when he runs his head into the sand, and 
believes from the secure retreat that he is invisible to his hunters. 
For his own version of the incident was palpably absurd: and^ 
besides, Mr. Pike heard Harry's account of ine matter. There- 
fore, though Bunker thought to heap coals of fire upon his enemy'r 
head, he only succeeded in throwing them under his feet, which 
made him kick — ^ for who can go upon hot coals and his feet not 
be burned P ' The good man is now, therefore, labouring under a 
doud of prdudice which does not seem to lift, though perhaps h& 
will live it down. Other events have happened since, which nave 
operated to his prejudice. Everybody knows how he received his 
nephew ; what wicked things he said everywhere about him ; and 
what rumours he spread about Miss Kennedy : everybody Imows 
that he had to disgorge houses — actuaUy, houses— which he had 
appropriated. This knowledge is common property : and it is ex- 
tremely unpleasant for Mr. Bunker when he takes his walks 
abroad to be cruelly assailed by questions which hit harder than 
any brickbat: they are hurled at him b^ working men and by 
street boys. ' Who stole the 'ouse P ' for instance, is a very nas^ 
thing to be said to a gentleman who is professionally connected 
with house property. I know not how this knowledge came to be 
00 generally biown. Certainly Harry did not spread it abroad. 
People, however, are not fools, and can put things together : where 
the evilnloings and backslidings of their friends are concerned 
they are surprisingly sharp. 

Now when £e ownership of the house in Stepney Ghreen 
became generally known, there immediately sprang up, as always 
happens on occasions of discovery, rooting out of facts, or exposure 
of wickedness, quite a large crop of old inhabitants ready to declare 
that they knew all along that the house on Stepney Green was one 
cf those belonging to old Mr. Ooppin. He bought it, thej^ saic^ 
of Mr. Messenger, who was bom there ; and it was one of three 
left to Caroline, who died young. Who would believe that Mr. 
Bunker could have been so wicked P TVliere is faith in brother 
man since so eminent a professor of honestjr has fallen P 

Mr. Bunker suffers, but he suffers in silence; he may be seen 
•ay day in the neighbourhood of Stepney Green, still engaged in 
his usual business: people may talk bdiind hiiB back, but talk 
Vneaks no bones: thev don't dare talk before his face: though be 
has lost two thousand pounds, there is still monev left — he feels 
this he is a warm man, and has money to laave behind him : it 
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«riU be eiud of him that he cat op welL Warmth of all kinda 
comforts a man; but he oonfeaeeB with a pang that he did wtodj 
to send his nephew to that lawyer, wno took the opportaQity, 
when he drew up the discharge and receipt, of frying him aa 
opinion — onasked and nnpud for — as to his conduct in connection 
with the trust There could be no mistake at all about the mean- 
ing and force of that opinion. And, oddlj enough, whenever l!ir« 
Banker sees the Queen's omnibus — ^that dark-painted vehicley 
driven by a policeman — ^pass along the road, he thinks of Mr. 
Pike, and that opinion returns to his memory, and he feels just 
exactly as if a bucket of cold water was trickling down his back 
bv the nape of the neck. Even in warm weather this is disagree- 
aole. And it shows that the lawyer must have spoken very strong 
words indeed, and that although Mr. Bunker, like the ample onea 
and the scomers, wished for none of the lawyers' counsel, unlike 
them he did not despise their reproof. Yet he is happier, now 
that the blow has fallen, than he was while he was awaiting it and 
dreaming of handcuffs. 

We anticipate: but we have, indeed, seen almost the last of 
Mr. Bunker. It is sad to part with him. But we have no choice. 

In the evening Harry went as usual to the drawing-room. He 
ftayedy however, after the girls went away. There was nothing 
unusual in his doing so. ' Girls in my position,' said the dress- 
maker, ^are not tied by the ordinary rules.' To-night, however, 
he had something to say. 

' Congratulate me,' he cried, as soon as they were alone. ^ I 
have turned out, as the story-books say, to be the neir to vast 
' -lums of money.' 

Angela turned pale. She was reassured, however, on learning 
the extent of the heritage. 

' Consider mv romantic storv,' said Harry. * Instead of finding 
myself the long-lost heir, strawberry-mark and all, to an earldom, 
I am the son of a Sergeant in the Line. And then, just as I am 
gettinff over the blow, I find myself the owner of three houses and 
two thousand pounds. What workman ever got two thousand 
pounds before P There was an under-gardener I knew,' he went 
on meditatively* ' who once got a hundred : he called it a round 
hundred, I remember. He and his wife went on the Hospitable 
Drink for a fortnight : then they went to hospital for a month 
with Triinnaings: and then went back to work — the money all 
gone — and joined the Primitive Methodists. Can't we do some- 
thing superior in the shape of a Burst, o; a Boom, for the girlsj 
with two thousand pounds ? * 

* Tell me,' said Angela, ' how you got it. 

He narrated the whole story, for her instruction and amuse- 
ment, with some dramatic force impersonatin^r Bunkei^s wrath, 
terror, and entreaties, and final business-like collapse. 

' So that,' said Angela, ' you are now a man of property, asd 
will| I suppose, give up the work at the Brewery.' 
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* Do you tlunk I should P ' 

*1 do not like to see any man idle, and— 'she hesitated — 
' especially you/ 

* Thank you/ said Harry. 'Then I remain. The <]mestion of 
the two thousand pounds— my cool Two Thousand— -I am the 
winner of the Two Thousand— in reserve. As for this house, 
however, decided steps must be taken. Listen, Queen of the 
Mystery of Dress I You pay Bunker sixty-five pounds a year, or 
80 for the rent of this house ; that is a good large deduction from 
the profits of tiie Association. I have been thinking, if you 
approve, that I will have this house conveyed to you in trust for 
the Association. Then you will be rent-free.' 

* But that is a very, very generous offer. You really wish to 
give us this house altogether for ourselves P ' 

* If you will accept iU' 

' You have only these houses, and you give us the best ol 
them. Is it right and just to strip yourself? ' 

' IIow many houses should I have P Now there are two left, 
and their rent brin^ in seventy pounds a year, and I have two 
thousand pounds which will bring m another eighty pounds a year. 
I am rich — much too rich for a common cabinet-maker.' 

* Oh I ' she said, ' what can we do but accept P And how shall 
we show our gratitude ? But, indeed, we can do nothing,' 

* I want nothing,' said Hanry. * I have had so much happiness 
in this place that I can want for nothing. It is for me to show my 
gratitude.' 

* Thank you,' she replied, giving him her hand. He stooped 
and kissed it, but humbly, as one who accepts a small favour 
gratefully and afks for no more. 

They were alone in the drawing-room ; the fire was low ; only 
one lamp was burning ; Angela was sitting beside the fire ; her 
face was turned from him. A mighty wave of love was moantinff 
in the young man's brain ; but a little more, a very little more, and 
he would have been kneeling at her feet. She felt the danger; 
she felt it the more readily because she was so deeply moved her- 
self. What had she given the girls, out of her aoundance, com* 
pared with what he nad given, out of his slender portion P Her 
e^es filled with tears. Then she sprang to her feet and touched 
his hand again. 

* Do not forget your promise,' she said. 

* My promise P Oh ! how long * 

' Patience,' she replied. ' Give me a little while — a little 
whilo — only— and * 

* Forgive me,' he said, kissing her hand agam. ' Fomve me/ 
' Let me go/ she went on. * It is eleven o'clock,' They put 

out the lamp and went out. The night was clear and bright 
' Do not go in just yet,' said Harry. ' It is pleasant out here. 

■nd I think the stars are brighter than they are at the West End.* 
< Everything ia better here,' e&id AngolAi ' th;&a at the \Vefl 
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End. Here we haye heartHy tnd con feel for each other. Hare we 
•re all alike — workmen and workwomen together.' 

< Ton are a nrejudiced person. Lot oe talk of the Palace of 
Deliffhi — ^jrour dream/ 

' 1 onr inrention/ said Angela. 

' Won't my two thousand go some way to starting it P Perhaps 
If we conld just start it, the thinj^ wonld go on of its own aoooixL 
Why, see what you have done Yf>th your girls already.' 

' But I must have a big Palace — a noble building, furnished 
with eyerythin^ that we want No, my friend, we will take your 
house because it is a great and noble gift, but you shall not sacri- 
fice your money. Yet we will have that Palace, and before long; 
And when it is ready ' 

' Tes, when it is ready.' 

' Perhaps the opening of the Palace will be, for all of us, the 
beginning of a new happin<»s8.' 

' You speak in a parable.' 

' No,' gbe said, *■ I speak in sober earnestness. Now let me go. 
Remember what I say : the opening of the Pakce may be, if yo« 
will— for all of us ' 

* For you and me P ' 

* For— yes —for you— and for me. Good night' 



CHAPTER XLV. 

LIDT DAVKXAlfT'S DnTXEB PlBTi; 

liAST Davsxaht had now been in full enjoyment of her title in 
Portman Square, where one enjoys such thiogs more thoroughly 
than on Stepney Green, f<ir four or five weeks. She at first en- 
joyed it so mucn that she thought of Dothing but the mere plea- 
sure of the greatness. She felt an upIifiiDg of heart every time 
she walked up and down the stately stairs; another every time 
she sat at the well-fumiBhed dinner- table ; and another when- 
ever she looked about her in the drawing-room. She wrote 
copious letters to her friend Aurelia Tucker during these days. 
She explained with fulness of detail, and in terms calculated to 
make that ladv expire of envy, the splendour of her position ; and, 
for at least five weeks, she felt as if the hospitality of Misa 
Messenger actually brought with it a complete reception of the 
claim. Her husband, not so sanguine as herself, knew very well 
that the time would come when the Case would have to be taken 
an again and sent in to the proper quarter for examination. 
Meantime he was resigned, and even happy. Three square meala 
ft day, each of them abundant, each a masterpiece of art, were 
enough to satisfy that remarkable twist which, aa her ladyship 
WM perauadedi one knows not on what grounds, had always becD 
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a diatingmshiDg mark of the BaTenants. Familiarity speedily 
reconciled him to the presence ^f the footmen ; he found in the 
library a moat delightful chair in which he could sleep aU the 
morning ; and it pleased him to be driven through the streets in 
a luxurious carriage under soft warm furs, in which one can take 
the mr and get a splendid appetite without fatigue. 

They were seen about a great deal. It was a part of Angela's 
design that they should, when the time came for going back 
again, seem to themselves to have formed a part of the best 
society in London. Therefore she gave instructions to her maid 
that her visitors were to go to all the public places, the theatres, 
concerts, exhibitions, and places of amusement. The little 
American lady knew so little what she ought to see and whither 
she oueht to go, that she fell back on Campion for advice and 
help. It was Campion who suggested a theatre in the evening, 
the Exhibition of Old Masters or the Grosvenor Galleiy in the 
morning, and Regent Street in the afternoon; it was Campion 
who pointed out the recognised superiority of Westminster 
Abbey, considered as a place of worship for a lady of exalted 
rank, over a chapel up a back street, of the Baptist persuasion, to 
whidi at her own home Lady Davenant <iad belonged. It was 
Campion who went with her and showed her the shops, and 
taught her the delightful art of spending her money — the money 
'lent' her by Miss Messenger — in the manner becoming to a 
peeress. She was so clever and sharp, that she caught at every 
nint dropped by the ladyVmaid; sne reformed her husband's 
ideas of evening dress; she humoured his weaknesses; she let 
him keep his eyes wide open at a farce or a ballet on the underr 
standing that at a concert or a sermon he might blamelessly 
deep through it: she even began to acquire rudimentary ideas 
on the principles of Art. 

'I confess, my dear Aurelia,' she wrote, 'that habit soon 
tenders even these marble halls familiar. I have become per- 
fectly reconciled to the splendour of Enf^lish patrician life, and 
now feel as if I had been bom to it. Tall footmen no longer 
frighten me, nor the shouting of one's name after the theatre. Of 
course the outward marks of respect one receives as one's due, 
when one belongs, by the gift of rrovidence, to a great and noble 
house.' 

This was all very pleasant ; yet Lady Davenant began to yearn 
for somebody, if it was only Mrs. Bormalack, with whom she 
eould converse. She wanted a long chat Perhaps Miss Kennedy 
or Mrs. Bormalack, or the sprightlv Mr. Gk)slett, might be induced 
to come and spend a morning with her, or a whole day, if only 
they would not feel shy and frightened in so splendid a place. 

Meantime some one 'connected with the Press' got to hear 
off a 9oi-disant Lord Davenant who was often to be seen with hie 
wife in boxes at theatres and other places of resort He heard, 
liiis inteilectoal oonneetion of the Pkess, people asking each other 
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who Lord Dayenant was ; lie inquired of the Red Book, and ra« 
ceived no response; he thereupon peiceived that here waa jo 
opportunity for a sensation and a m jstery. He found out where 
Lord Davenant was living, by great good lack — it was through taldng 
a nngle fonr of whibky in a to frequented by gentlemen in plash ; 
and he proceeded to call upon his lordship and to interview him. 

The result appeared in a long eomwunufiU which attracted 
general and immediate interest. The journalist set forth at length 
and in the most craphic manner the strange and romantic career 
of the Condescenaing Wheelwright ; he showed how the discoTery 
waa made, and how, after many years, the illustrious pair had 
crossed the Atlantic to put forward their claim ; and how they 
were offered the noble hospitality of a young lady of princely for- 
tune. It was a most delightful godsend to the paper in which it 
appeared, and it came at a time when the House was not dttingy 
and there was no wringle-wrangle of debates to furnish material 
fur the columns of big type which are supnoaed to sway the massesi 
The other papers therefore seized upon tne topic and had leading 
articles upon it, in which the false Demetnus, the pretending 
Palsoologus, Perkin Warbeck, Lambert Simnel, George Psalman- 
asar, the Languishing Nobleman, the Earl of Mar, the Count of 
Albany, with other claims and claimants, furnished illustrations to 
the claims of the Davenants. The publicity given to the Case hj 
these articles delighted her ladyship^beTond everything, while it 
abashed and confounded her lora. He saw in it the beginning of 
more exertion, and strenuous efTorts after the finiJ recognition. 
And she carefully cut out all the articles and sent them to her 
nephew Nicholas, to her friend Aurolia Tucker, and to the editor 
of the Canaan City Exnreu with her compliments. And she felt 
all the more, in the midst of this excitement, that if she did not 
haye some one to talk to she must go back to Stepney Qreen and 
spend a day. Or she would die. 

It was at this juncture that Campion, perhaps inspired by secret 
instructions, suggested that her laayship must be feeling a little 
lonely, and must want to see her friends. Why not, she said, ask 
them to dinner? 

A dinner party. Lady Dayenant reflected, would senre not only 
to show her old friends the reality of her position, but would alsK) 

S lease them as a mark of kindly remembrance. Only, she reflected, 
inner at Stepney Green had not Uie same meaning that it pos- 
sesses at the West End. The best dinner, in that locality, is that 
which is most plentiful, and there are no attempts made to decorate 

a table. Anothe" *^' — ^' *- " ' ' it-*^^ 

o'clock and two. 

she consulted on this affair of state, 

a Feast of Belteshazzar as you will give them will be grateful; 

and they may call it dinner or supper, whicheyer they please.' 

Thereupon Lady Dayenant wrote a letter to Mrs. Bormaladc 
bfiting the whole party. She explained that they had mat with 
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Iba most splendid hospital} Cy from Miss Messenger, in whose house 
£bdj were still staving \ chat they had hecome puhiic charactersy 
and had been tlie subject of discussion in the papers, which caused 
them to be much stared at and f(^owed in me streets, and i& 
theatres and concert-rooms; that they were botli conyinoed that 
their Case would soon be triumphant ; that they frequently talked 
over old friends of Stepney, and regretted that the distance be- 
tween them was so great — though distance, she added kindly, 
cannot divide hearts ; and that, if Mrs. Bormalack's party would 
come oyer together and dine with them, it would be taken as a 
great kindness, both by herself and by his lordship. She added 
that she hoped they would all come, mcluding Mr. Fagg and old 
Mr* Maliphant, and Mr. Josephus, < though,' she added with a 
little natural touch, <I doubt whether Mr. Maliphant ever gave 
me a thought ; and Mr. Josephus was always too much occupied 
with his own misfortunes to mind any business of mine. And, 
dear Mrs. Bormalack, please remember that when we speak of 
dinner we mean what you call supper. It is exactly the same 
thing, only served a little earlier. We take ours at eieht o'clock 
instead of nine. His lordship desires me to add that he shall be 
extremely disappointed if mi, Goslett does not ccme ; and you 
will tell Miss Kennedy, whose kindness I can never forget, the 
same from me, and that slie must bring Nelly and Eebe^aili and 
Captain Sorensen.' 

The letter was receiyed with great admiration. Josephus, who 
Jiad blossomed into a completely new suit of clothes of juvenile 
eut, declared that the invitation did her ladyship great credit, and 
tbat now his misfortunes were finished he should be rejoiced to 
'take his place in society. Harry laughed, and said that of course 
le would go. ' And yon, Miss Kennedy r ' 

Angela coloured. Then she said that she would try to go. 

'And if Mr. Maliphant and Daniel only go too,' said Harry, 

< we shall be as delightful a party as were ever gathered togethei 
at one dinner-table.' 

It happened that about this time Lord Jocelyn remembered the 
American claimants, and his promise to call upon them. He there- 
fore called, and was received with the ^atest cordiality by her 
little ladyship, and with wondrous affability, as becomes one man 
of rank towards another, by Lord Davenant 

It was her ladyship who volubly explained their claim to him, 
and the certainty of the assumption that their Timothy Clitheroe 
was the lost heir of the same two Christian names : her husband 
only folded his fat hands over each other, and from time to time 
wagged his head. 

< You are the first of my husband's brother peers,' she said, 

< who has called upon us. We shall not forget this kindness from 
your lordship.' 

'But I am not a peer at all,' he explained; 'I am only a 
jroonger a<m with a oourtesy titie. I am quite a small personaga/ 
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* Which makes it all the kinder/ said her ladyship ; * and I 
mniit BKf that, grand as it is in this Hg house, one does get tired 
of heann' no TOtce bat your own — and mj husband spends a 
good deal of his time in the study. Oh ! a man of great literary 
attainments, and a splendid mathematician. I assure your lor(£- 
ship not a man or a boy in Canaan Oily can come near him in 
algebra/ 

' Up to a certain pointy Clara Martha,' said her husband, mean- 
ing that there might be lofty heights in science to which even he 
himself could not soar. ' Quadratic equations, my lord.' 

Lord Jocelyn made an original remark about the importance 
of scientific pursuits. 

' And fflince you are so friendly,' continued her ladysliip, ^ I will 
Tenture to inyite your lordship to dine with ns.' 

* Certainly. I shall be greatly pleased.' 

* We have got a few friends coming to-morrow evening,' said 
her ladyship, rather grandly. ' Friends from Whitechapel. 

Lord Jocelyn looked curious. 

'Yes, Mr. Josephus Ooppin and his cousin Mr. Qoslett, a 
sprightly youn^ man who respects rank.' 

' He is commg, is he P ' a^ed Lord Jocelyn, laughing. 

* And then there is Miss Kennedy ' 

* She is coming too P ' lie rose with alacrity. ' Lady Dave- 
nant, I shall be most happy to come, I assure you.' 

It was most unfortunate that next day Miss Kennedy had such 
a dreadful headache, that she found herself prevented from going 
with the rest. This was a great disappointment, and at the last 
moment old Mr. Maliphant could not be found, and they had to 
start without him. 

How they performed the journey, how Harry managed to let 
most of the party go on before, because of his foolish pride, which 
would not let him form one of a flock all going out together, and 
how he with Captain Sorensen and Nelly came on after the rest, 
may be passed over. 

When he got to Portman Square, he found the first detach- 
ment already arrived, and, to his boundless astonishment, hia 
ffuudian. Lady Davenant, arrayed in her black velvet and the 
jewels which Angela gave her, looked truly magnificent. Was it 
possible, Mrs. Bormdack thought, that such a transformation 
could be efiected in a woman by a velvet gownP She even 
looked tall. She received her friends with unafiected kindness, 
and introduced them all to Lord Jocelyn. 

'Mrs. Bormalack, jrour lordship, my former landlady, and 
always my very good friend. Professor Olimo, your lordship, the 
fiunous conjurer. And I'm sure the way he makes things dis- 
appear makes you believe in magic. Mr. Fa<2rg, the great scholar ; 
of whom, perhaps, your lordship has heard. Mr. Josephus Coppin, 
who has been unfortunate.' Lord Jocelyn wondered what that 
meant 'Miss Bekebah Hermitage, whose £ither is minister of 
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the S&Tenth Bay Independents, and a most respectable Connection^ 
fliougli small in numoer. Captain Sorensen, jour lordship, who 
eomee from the Trinity almshouse, and Nelly his daughter : and 
Mr. Goslett And I think that is all; and the sooner they let us 
haTe dinner the better.' 

Lord Jocelyn shook hands with eyerrbody. When it came to 
Harry, he laughed, and they both laughed, but they did not say why. 

< And where is Miss Kennedy P ' asked her ladyship. And there 
were great lamentations. ^I wanted your lordship to see Miss 
Kennedy. Oh, there's nobody like Miss ]^ennedy, is there, Nelly P ' 

* Nobody,' said Nelly. * There can be nobody like Miss l£en- 
nedy.' Lord Jocelyn was struck with the beauty of this girl, 
whom he remembered seeing at the Dressmakery. He began to 
hope that she would dt next to him at dinner. 

' Nobody half so beautiful in all Stepney, is there P ' 

' Nobody half so good/ said Hebekah. 

Then the dinner was announced, and there was confusion in 
going down, because nobody would go before Lord Jocelyn, who, 
therSbre, had to lead the way. Lord Dayenant offered his arm to 
Mrs. Bormalack, Harry to Nelly, and Captain Sorensen to Bebekah. 
The Professor, Mr. Fagg, and Josephus came last 

' To be sure,' said Mrs. Bormalack, looking about her, thankful 
that she had put on her best can, ' magnificence was expected, as 
was your lordship's due, but sucm as this — no, young man, I neyer 
take soup unless JPye made it myself, and am quite sure — such sa 
this, my lord, we did not expect.' 

She was splendid in her beautiful best cap, all ribbons and 
bows, with an artificial dahlia in it of a far-off fashion — say, the 
Forties; the sight of the table, with its plate and flowers and 
fruit, filled her with admiration, but, as she now says, in recalling 
that stupendous feed, there was too much omamenl^ which kept 
her mina off the cooking, so that she really carried away no new 
ideas for Stepney use. Kelly did sit next to Lord Jocelyn, who 
talked with her, and found that she was shy until he touched upon 
Miss Kennedy. Then she waxed eloquent, and told him manrels. 
Sorgetting that he was a stranger who probably knew and cared 
nothing about Miss Kennedy. But Nelly belonged to that yery 
numerous class which belieyes its oym affairs of the highest interest 
to the world at large, and in this instance Miss Kennedy was a 
subject of the deepest interest to her neighbours. Wherefore he 
listened while she told what had been done for the workgirls by 
one woman, one of themselyes. 

Opposite, on Lady Dayeo ant's left, sat Captun Sorensen. In 
the Old days the captains of East Indiamen were not unacquainted 
with great men's taoles, but it was long since he had sat at such a 
iiMst. Presently Lord Jocelyn began to look at him curiously. 

* Who is the old gentleman opposite P ' he whispered to Nelly. 

* That is my fathei ; he was a Captain once, and commanded • 
gmtah^' 
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*\ thoaght to/ said Loxd Jooelyn. 'I remember bim, bet h 
hif forgotteii me.' 

Next to the Captain eat Rebekah. looking prepared for any 
Cite, and not andnlT uplifted by the splendour or the scene. ^ But 
fiir ner, as well as m nearly all who were present, the word dinner 
will henceforth have a new and exalted meaning. The length of 
the feast, the nomber of things offered, the appointmentB of the 
table, stnick her imag^ation ; she thought of jBelshazzar and of 
Herod ; such ss the feast before her were those feasts of old : she 
twted the champagne, and it took away her breath ; jet it seemed 
good. Mr. Goslett seemed to think so too, because he drank so 
nany glasses. 

Ho did the others, and, being unexperienced in winoi they 
drank with more velonr than discretion, so that they began to 
talk loud ; but that was not till kter. 

' Do ]^onle — rich people — ^always dine like this P * ftsked Nelly 
of her neighoour. 

^Something like this ; yes; that is, some such dinner, though 
simpler, is always prepared for them.' 

*I was thinking,' she said, *how differently people liyA I 



would rather lire in our way — ^with Miss Kennedy — than in so 
much grandeur.' 

' Grandeur soon becomes a matter of habit. Bat as lot Mitf 
Keimedy, you cannot liye always with her, can you P ' 

< Why not P' 

« Well she may marry, you know.' 

Nelly looked across the table at Harry. 

'I suppose she will ; we aU of us hope she will, if it is to stay 
with us ; out that need not take her away from us.' 

^ Do YOU know Miss Messenger P ' 

^ No,' said Nelly; 'she has been yeij kind to us; she is our 
best customer ; she sends us all sorts of kmd messages, and presents 
eyen; and she sends us her lore and best wishes; I think she 
must be ver^ fond of Miss Kennedy. She promises to come some 
day and visit us. Whenever I think of Miss Messenger, I think, 
somehow, that she must be like Miss Kennedy ; only I cannot un- 
derstand Miss Kennedy beine rich and the owner of a great house/ 

When the ladies retired, at length, it became manifest that 
Josephus had taken more wine than was good for him. He laughed 
loudly; he told everybody that he was going to begin all over 
again, classes and lectures and everything, including the Sunday 
s^ool and the church membership. The Professor, who, for his 
part, seemed indisposed for conversation, retained the mastery over 
nis fingers, and began to prepare UtUe tricks, and presevUy con- 
veyed oranges into Lord Davenanf s coat tails without moving 
from his chair. And Daniel Fagg, whose cheek was Bushed, ana 
whose eyet) were sparkling, rose from his chair and attacked Lord 
Jocelvn, note-book in hand. 

' Is your io'ship,' he began, with a perceptible thidmeai of 
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speech — Loid Jocelyn recognised him as the man whom he had 
aeeiflted at Stepney Green, and who suhsequently took dinner wiih 
the girls — ' is your lo'ship intVested in Hebrew schriptions P ' 

* Very much indeed/ said Lord Jocelj^ politely. 

' 'Low me to put your lo'ship's name down for schription, 
twelve-and-fiizP £ook will come out next month, Miss Ken'dy 
says so.' 

* Put up your book, Daniel/ said Harry sternly, ' and sit down.' 

* I want— show — his lo'ship — a Hebrew schription/ 

He sat down, howeyer, obediently, and immediately fell £ist 
asleep. 

Said Lord Jocelyn to Captain Sorensen, — 

* I remember you, Captain, very well indeed, but you have for- 
gotten me. Were you not in command of the '' Sussex" in the 
year of the Mutiny r Did you not take me out with the 120th P ' 

' To be sure — to be sure I did ; and I remember your lordship 
very well, and am yery glad to find you remember me. You 
were younger then,' 

' I was ; and how goes it with you now. Captain p Cheerfully 
as of old?' 

'Ay, ay, my lord, Fm in the Trinity Almshouse, and my 
daughter is with Miss Kennedy, bless her 1 Therefore Pye nothing 
to complain of.' 

'May I call upon you, some day, to talk oyer old times P You 
used to sing a good song in those days, and play a good tune, and 
dance a good dance/ 

' Come, my lord, as often as you like,' he replied in great good 
humour. ' The cabin is small, but it's cosy, and the place is hard 
to get at.' 

* It is the queerest dinner I eyer had, Harry,' Lord Jocelyn 
whispered. ' I like your old Captain and his daughter. Is the 
hard-hearted dressmaker prettier than Nelly P ' 

' Prettier ! why, there is no comparison possible.' 

< Yet Nelly hath a pleasing manner.' 

< Miss Kennedy turns all her girls into ladies. Come and see 
her/ 

* Perhaps, Harry, perhaps ; when she ia no longer hard-hearted \ 
when she has named the happy day/ 

'This eyening,' said Lady Dayenant, when they joined her, 
' will be one that I neyer can forget. For Pye had my old friends 
round me, who were kind in our poverty and neglect; and now 
I've ^our lordship too, who belongs to the new time. So that it 
is a joining together, as it were, and one don't feel like stepping 
out of our place into another quite different, as I shall tell Aurelia, 
who says she is afraid that splendour may make me forget old 
friends ; whereat) there is nobody I should like to have with us 
this mc ..jent better than Aurelia, But perhaps she judges others 
by herself/ 

' Lor I' cried Mrs. Bormalack, 'te hear your ladyship go okI 
Vf like an angel of goodness.' 
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< And the onljr tlung tluit yexet me — ^ifs enough to spoil it a& 
»li Aat Mi« Kenned J couldn't come. Ah ! my lord, ir you had 
mAj Men Miss Kennedy I Rehekah and Nelly are two good girla 



and pretty, bat you are not to compaio with Miss Kennedj- 
Sron.deanP' 

Thay both shook their heads and were not offended. 

It was past eleven when they left to go home in cabs : on« 
eontained tne sleeping forms of Josephus and Mr. Fagg; the next 
contained Captain Sorensen and Nelly, with Harry. The Pn>- 
ffBSBor, who had partly reTivedy came with Mrs. ^rmalack and 
Bebekah in the last 

*Yoa seemed to know Lord Jocelyn, Mr. Goslett/ said the 
Oaptsin. 

^ I ought to/ replied Harry umply ; * he gare me my education.' 

* He was always a braye and generous officer, I remember/ the 
Captain went on« ^ Yes, I remember him well ; all the men would 
have followed him everywhere. Well, he says he will come and 
see me.' 

<Then he will come/ said Harry, ' if he said so.' 

* Very good ; if he comes, he shall see Miss Kennedy too ' 



CHAPTER XLVL 

THB Ein> 07 I3IB CASE. 

This dinner, to which her ladyshin will alwavs look back vnth 
the liveliest satiefaction, was the climax, the highest point, so to 
meak, of her ffreatness, which was destined to have a speedy faU. 
Angela asked Lord Jocelvn to read through the papers and advise. 
She told him of the Profea^ior^s discovery, and of the book which 
had belonged to the wheelwright, and everything. 

Of course, the opinion whicn he formed was exactly that formed 
by Anoela herself, and he told her so. 

' I have asked them to my house,' An&^ela wrote, ' because I 
want them to po home to thnir own people with pleasant recol- 
lections of their stay in London. I should like them to feel, not 
that their claim had broken down, and that they were defeated. 



but that it had been examined, and wss held to be not proven. 
I should be very sorrv if I thought that the little lady would cease 
to believe in her husband's illustrious descent Will you help me 
to make her keep her faith as far as possible, and go home with 
AS little disappointment as possible P ' 

'I will try,' said Lord Jocelyn. 

He wrote to Lady Davenant that he had g^ven carefdl con* 
nderation t3 the Case, and had taken opinions, which was also 
true, because he made a lawyer, a herald, and a peer all read the 
documents, and write him a latter on the subject He dictated 
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all Uuee letters, it u true; but there is generallj something to 
eonceal in this world of compromises. 

He went solemnly to Portman Square bearing these predous 
documents with hinu To Lady Davenant his opinion was the 
most important step which had jret occurred in the histoiy of the 
claim : sne placed ner husband m the hardest ann-chair that she 
oould find, with strict injunctions to keep broad awake; and she 
had a great array of pens and paper laid out on the table in order 
to look business-like. It must oe owned that the good feeding of 
the last two months, with carriage exercise, had greatly increased 
his lordship's tendency to sleep and inaction. As for the Case, he 
had almost ceased to think of it The Case meant worry, copying 
out, writing and re- writing, hunting up facts, and rememboring ; 
when the Case was put away he could give up his mind to break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner. Neyer had the present moment seemed 
00 delightful to him. 

Loid Jocelyn wore an expression of great grayity, as befitted* 
the occasion. In fact, he was entrusted witn an exceedingly 
delicate mission : he had to tell these worthy people that there 
was not the slightest hope for them : to recommend them to go 
home again ; ana though the counsel would be clothed in su^ed 
words, to renounce for eyer the hope of proying their imaginary 
claim. But it is better to be told tnese things mndly and sympa- 
thetically, by a man with a title, than by any coarse or common 
lawyer. 

< Before I begin' — Lord Jocelyn addressed himself to the lady 
instead of her husband — ^ I would ask if you haare any relic at all 
of that first Timothy Clitheroe who is buried in your cemetery at 
Canaan City P' 

< There is a book,' siud her ladyship. < Here it is/ 

She handed him a little book of songs, roughly bound in 
leather ; on the title-page was written at the top ' Satturday/ and 
at the bottom ^ Dayyenani' 

Lord Jocelyn laid the book down and opened his case. 

First he reminded them that Miss Messenger in her first letter 
had snoken of a possible moral, rather than legal, triumph ; of a 
possible failure to establish the claim before a committee of the 
House of Peers to whom it would be referred. This, in his opinioUi 
was the actual difficulty: he had read the Case as it had been 
carefully drawn up and presented by his lordship — and he compli- 
mented the writer upon hb lucid and excellent style of drawing 
up of facts — and he had submitted the Case for the opinion A 
friends of his own, aU of them gentlemen eminently proper to form 
and to express an opinion on such a subject He held the opinions 
of these gentlemen in his hands. One of them was from Lord de 
Lusignan, a nobleman of yery andent descent His lordship wrote 
that there were yery strong grounds for supposing it right to in- 
yestigate a case which presented, certainly, yery remarkable cola- 
ddencea, if nothing more : that nirtiicr inyestigations ought to be 
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wade on the spot; and that, if this Timothy Clitheroe Davei ant 
tomed out to be the loet heir, it would be another romance in the 
history of the Peerage. And his lordship concluded by a kind 
ezpressioQ of hope that more facts would be discoyered in support 
of the claim. 

< You will like to keep this letter, aud the reader, giving it to 
Lady Dayenant She was horribly pa]e and trembled, becauae it 
leemed as if eyerything was slipping from her. 

'The other letten. Lord Jocelyn went on, 'are to the Bune 
effect. One is from a lawyer of great eminence, and the other is 
from a herald. Tou wiU probably like to keep them too, when I 
have read them.' 

Lady Darenant took the letters, which were cruel in thdr 
kindness, and the tears came into her eyes. 

Lord Jocelyn went on to say that researches made in their 
interest in the pariah registers had resulted in a discovery which 
might even be made into an ailment against the claim. There 
was a foundling child baptised in the church in the same year as 
the Toung heir ; he received the name of the village with the day 
of the week on which he was found for Christian name ; that is 
to say, he was called Saturday Davenant 

Then, indeed, his lordship became very red, and her ladyship 
turned still paler, and both looked guilty. Saturday Davenant ! 
the words m the book. Sup{K>se they were not a date and a 
name^ but a man's whole name instead f 

' He left the parish,' said Lord Jocelyn, ' and was reported to 
have gone to America.' 

Neither of them spoke. His lordship looked slowly around 
the room, as if expecting that everything, even the solid mahogany 
of the library shelves, would vanish suddenly away. And he 
groaned, thinking of the dinners which would soon be things of 
ue golden past 

' But, my friends,' Lord Jocelyn went on, 'do not be downcast. 
There is always the possibility of new facts turning un. Your 
grandfather^s name may have been really Timothy Clitneroe, in 
which cast* I have very little doubt that ne was the missing heir; 
but he may, on the other hand, have been the Saturday Davenant, 
in which case he lived and died with a lie on his lips, which one 
would be sorry to think possible.' 

^ Well, sir — ^if that is so — ^what do you advise that we should 
do nowP' asked the (grandson of this mystery. He seemed to 
have become an American dtisen agaiui and to have shaken ofl 
the aristocratic manner. 

' What I should advise is this. Yon will never, most certainly 
never, get recognition of your claim without stronger evidence than 
you at present offer. On the other hand, no one will refuse to 
admit that you have a stroog case. Therefore I would advise yoa 
to go home to your own people, to tell them what has happened — 
how your case was taken up and carefully considered oy cosh 
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petent authorities' — here he named again the lawyer, the herald- 
and the peer — * to show them their opinions, and to say that you 
have come back for farther eTidence, if you can find aii/i which 
will connect you beyond a doubt with the lost heir/ 

<That is good advice, sir/ said the claimant. 'No, Clara 
Martha, for once I will have my own way. The connection is the 
weak point ; we must go home and make it a strong point, else we 
had better stay there. I said, all along, that we ought not to ha\>: 
come. Nevertheless, Pm glad we came, Clara Martha. I sha'n't. 
throw it in your teeth that we did come. Tm grateful to you for 
making us come. WeVe made good friends here, and seen many 
things which we shouldn't otherwise have seen. And the thought 
of this house and the meals we've had in it — such breakfasts, such 
luncheons, such dinners — will never leave us, I am sure.' 

Lady Davenant could say nothing. She saw everything torn 
from her at a rough blow — her title, her consideration, the envy 
of her fellow-citizens, especially of Aurelia Tucker. She put her 
handkerchief to her eyes and sobbed aloud. 

'You should not go back as if you were defeated,' Lord 
Jocelyn went on in sympathy with the poor little woman. * You 
are as much entitled to the rank vou claim as ever. More : your 
case has been talked about ; it is Known : should any of the anti- 
quaries who are always grubbing about parish records find any 
acrap of information which may hel]^, he will make a note of it for 
you. Whenyou came you were friendless and unknown^ Now 
the press of ifngland has taken you up : your story is romantic : 
we are all interested in you, and desirous of seeing you succeed* 
Before you go you will write to the papers stating why you go, 
and what you hope to find. All these letters and papers and 
proofs of the importance of your claim should be kept and shown 
to your finends.' 

' We feel mean about going back, and that's a fact,' sud hif 
lordship. ' Still, if we must go back, why, we'd better go back 
with drums and trumpets than sneak back * 

* Ah ! ' said his wife, * if you'd only shown that spirit from the 
beginning, Timothy I ' 

He collapsed. 

^ If we go back,' she continued thoughtfully, ' I suppose there'a 
some sort of work we can find, between us. Old folks nadn't ought 
to work like the young, and Tm sixty-five, and so is my husband. 
But ^ 

She stopped, with a sigh. 

< I am empowered by Miss Messenger,' Lord Jocelyn went on, 
with ^eat softness of manner, ' to make you a little proposition. 
She tmnks that it would be most desirable for ^ou to have youf 
hands free while you make those researches wmch may lead to 
the discoveries we hope for. Now, if you have to waste the day 
in work you will never be able to make any research. Therefor* 
Ifiss Messenger proposefiH-if you do not mmd— if you wil) accof^ 
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^-«a amniitj on jour \dtai Utm of nx hundred dollars. You mm 
ke thu rahered of •& anziely about your personal wants. Ana 
Ifias Messenger begs only that ^ou may let this annuity appear 
the offering of sympathising Enfflish Mends.' 

* But we don't xnow Miss Messenger,' sud her ladyship. 

' Hss she not extended her hospitality to you for two moniha 
and morsP Is not that a proof of the interest she takes in ToaP' 

' Certainly it is. Wh^ — see now — ^we^ye been living here so 
long, that w^TO forgotten it is all Mifis Messenger's gift.' 

<Then. you will acceptP' 

' Ohy Lord Jocelyn. what can we do but accept P ' 

< And with grateful hearts/ added his lordship. * Tell her that 
l^th grateful nearts. TheyVe a way of serving quail in her 
house, that ' He stopped and sighed. 

• • • • • • 

They have returned to Canaan City; they live in simple 
sufficiency. His lordship, when he is awakc^^ has many tales to 
tell of London. His friends believe Stepney Green to be a nart of 
Ma;^-fair, and Mrs. Bormalack to be a distinguished tnough 
untitled ornament of London society; while as for Aurelia Tucker, 
who fain would scoff, there are her ladyship's beautiful and costly 
dresses, and her jewels, and the letters from Lord Jocelyn lie 
Breton and the rich Miss Messenger, and the six hundred dollars 
A year drawn monthly, which produm aloud that there ia some- 
tlung in the clainL 

These are things which cannot be ffunsaid. 

Nevertheless, no new discoveries have yet rewarded hia loid« 
ihip*s researches. 



CHAPTER XLVn. 

XHB PALACE OP BELieHI. 

Dimnfe this time the Palace of Delight was steadily rising. 
Before Christmas its walls were completed and the roof on. Then 
began the paintinff, the decorating, and the fittings. And Angela 
was told that the ouilding would be handed over to her, complete 
according to the contract, by the first of March. 

The building was hidden away, so to speak, in a comer of vast 
Stepney, but already rumours were abroad concerning it, and the 
purpose for which it was erected. They were confiictmg rumoun. 
No one knew at all what was intended by it ; no one had been 
within the walls ; no one knew who built it The place was 
situated so decidedly in the very heart and core of Stepney, that 
the outside public knew nothing at all about it, and the rumoun 
were confined to the small folk round it So it rose in their 
midst without being greatly regarded. No report or mention of 
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ft came to Harry's ears, so that he knew nothing of it, and i 
Mcted nothing, any more than he suspected Miss Kennedy of 
Deing some other person. 

The first of March in this present year of grace 1882 fell upoa 
a Wednesday. Angela resolved that the opening day should b« 
on Thursday, the second, and that she woula open it herself: and 
then another thought came into her mind; and the longer sha 
ttieditated upon it, the stronger hold did the idea take upon her. 

The Palace of Delight was not, she said, her own conception : 
it was that of the man — the man she loved. Would it not b« 

generous, in giying this place over to the people for whom it wai 
uilt, to give its real founder the one reward which he asked P 

Never any knight of old had been more loyal : he obeved in 
the spirit as well as the letter her injunction not to speak of lore, 
not only did he refrain from those good words which he would 
fain have uttered, but he showed no impatience, grumbled not^ 
had no fits of sulking : he waited, patient And in aU other things 
he did her behest, working with a cheerful heart for her girb, 
always ready to amuse them, always at her service for things great 
and small, and meeting her mood with a ready sympathy. 

One evening, exactly a fortnight before the proposed opening 
day, Angela invited ell the girls and, with them, her faithful 
old Captain, and her servant Harry, to follow her, because she 
had a Thing to show them. She spoke with great seriousness, 
and looked overcome with the gravity of this Thing. What was 
•he going to show them P 

They followed, wondering, while she led the way to the church, 
and then turned to the right among the narrow lanes of a part 
where, by some accident, none of the girls belonged. 

Presently she stopped before a great building. It was not lit 
up, and seemed quite dark and empty. Outside, the planks were 
not yet removed, and they were covered with gaudy advertise* 
ments, but it was too dark to see them. There was a oroad porch 
above the entrance, with a generously ample ascent of steps like 
imto those of St. Paul's CathedraL Angela rang a bell and the 
door was opened. They found themselves in an entrance hall of 
some kind, imperfectly lighted by a single gas jet. There were 
three or four men standing about, apparent^ waiting for themy 
because one stepped forward, and said, — 

^ Miss Messenger's party P ' 

* We are Miss Messenger's party,' Angela replied. 

' Whoever we are,' said Harry, ' we are a great mystery to 
oniaelves.* 

* Patience,' Angela whispered. * Part of the mystery is going 
to be cleared up.' 

'Light up, Bill,' sidd one of the men. 

Then the whole place passed suddenly mto daylight, for it waa 
Mt br the electric globes. 

It wis a lofty yestibule. On either side were doak-rocmst 
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oopodte *vere entrance doora. But what was on the other aide of 
laeae entrance-rooms none of them could guess. 

' Mr firiend/ said Angela to Ilany, ' this place should be youiv. 
It \\ of vour creation.' 

-What is it, then?' 

' It is your Palace of Deliffht. Tea ; nothing short of thai 
^inil jou lead me into your Palace P ' 

She took his arm, while he^ marvelled greatly, and asked 
himself what this might mean. One oc tne men then opened the 
doors, and they entered, followed by the wondering girla 

They found themselves in a lofty and very spacious halL At 
the end was a kind of throne — a red velvet divan, semicircular 
under a canopy of red velvet. Statues stood on either side : be- 
hind them was a great organ : upon the walls were pictnrea. 
Above the pictures were trophies in arms, tapestry carpets, all 
kinds of beautiful thinprs. Above the entrance was a gallery for 
musicians; and on either side were doors leading to places of 
which they knew nothing. 

Miss l^ennedy led the way to the semicircular divan at the 
end. She took the central place, and motioned the g^ls to arrange, 
themselves about her. The effect of this little group sitting by 
themselves and in silence at the end of the great hall was very 
strange and wonderful. 

'My dears,' she said after a moment — ^and the girls saw that 
her eyes were full of tears — 'my dears, I have got a wonderful 
stoiy to tell you. Listen. 

' There was a girl, once, who had the great misfortune to be 
bom rich. It is a thing which many people desire. She, how- 
ever, who had it, knew what a misfortune it might become to her. 
For the possessor of great wealth, more especially if it be a 
woman, attracts all the designing and wicked people m the world, 
all the rogues and all the pretended philanthropists to her, as 
wasps are attracted by honey ; and presently, by sad experience, 
she ^ts to look on all mankind as aesirous only of robbing and 
deceiving her. This is a dreadful condition of mind to fall into, 
because it stands in the way of love and friendship and trust, and 
all the sweet confidences which make us happy. 

' This girl's name was Messenger. Now. when she ways quite 
yoimg she knew what was going to happen^ unless she managed 
somehow differently from other women in her unhappy position. 
And she determined as a first step to get rid of a large q^uantity 
of her wealth, so that the cupidity of the robbers might hie 
direrted. 

' Now, she had a humble friend — only a dressmaker — who, for 
reasons of her own, loved her, and would have served her if she 
could. And this dressmaker came to live at the East End of 
London. 

'And she saw that the girls who have to work for their 
fciead are treated in such a way that slayery would be a better lot 
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fytt most of them. For they haye to work tweWe hoars in the 
day, and sometimes more : they sit in close, hot rooms^ poisoned 
by gas : the^ get no change ol' position as the day goes on : they 
haye no holiday^ no respite, save on Sunday : they draw miserable 
wages, and they are indifferently fed. So that she thought one 
goixl Uiing Miss Messenger could do was to help those gins ; and 
^6 was how our Association was founded.' 

' But we shall thank you, all the same/ said Nelly. 

' Then another thing happened. There was a young— gentle- 
man/ Angela went on, ' staying at the East End too. ue called 
himself a working man, said he was the son of a Serjeant in 
the army, hut everybody knew he was a gentleman. This dress- 
maker made his acquaintance, and talked with him a great deal. 
He was full of ideas, and one day he proposed that we should 
have a Palace of Delight. It would cost a great deal of money ; 
but they talked as if they had that sum, and more, at their dis- 
posal They arranged it all : they provided for everything. When 
the scheme was fully drawn up, the dressmaker took it to Miss 
Messenger. Oh, my dear girls ! this is the Palace of Delight. It 
is built as they proposed ; it is finished ; it is our own ; and here 
is its inventor.' 

She took Harry's hand. He stood beside her, gazing upon her 
impassioned face ; but he was silent. ' It looks cold and empty 
now, but when you see it on the opening day ; when you come 
here night after night ; when you get to feel the place to be a 
part, and the best part, of your life, then remember that what 
Miss Messenger did was nothing compared with what this — thia 
young gentleman did. For he invented it.' 

' Now/ she said, rising — they were all too much astonished to 
make any demonstration — < now let us examine the building. 
This Hall is yom: great Beception Room. You will use it for the 
ball nights, when you give your great dances : a thousand couples 
may dance here without crowding. On wet days it is to be the 
playground of the children. It will hold a couple of thousand^ 
witiliout jostling against each other. There is the gallery for the 
music, as soon as you have got any.' 

She led the way to a door on the right. 

< T4iis,' she said, 'is your Theatre.' 

It was like a Eoman theatre^ being built in the form of a 
semicircle, tier above tier, having no mstinction in places, save 
that some were nearer the sta^e and some farther off. 

'Here/ she said, 'you wiU act. Do not think that players 
will be found for you. If you want a theatre you must find 
your own actors. If you want an orchestra you must find your 
own for your theatre, because in this place everything wiU be 
done by yourselves.' 

They came out of the Theatre. There was one other door on 
that side of the Hall. 

* Thi«/ said Angela, opening it, * is th« Cor^cert Room. It haa 
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an organ and a piano and a platfonn. Wlien yoa have got 
people who ten play and sing toq will give concerts.' 

Thej croeaed the HalL On the other dde were two man 
great rooma, each as big aa the Theatre and the Concert Room. 
One waa a gymnamnmi fitted up with bars and ropes and parallel 
foda and trapeiee. 

'This is for the young men,' said Angela. 'They will be 
itimulated by priaes to be^me good gymnasts. The other room 
is the Libraiy. Here they may come, when they plttase, to read 
and study.' 

It was a noUa room, fitted with shelves and the beginning ol 
a great library. 

' Let us go upstairs/ said Angela. 

Upstairs the rooms were aU smalli but there were a great 
Biairf of thenu 

Thus there were billiard-rooms, card-rooms, rooms with cheaa^ 
dominoes, and backgammon tables laid out, smoking-rooms for 
men alone, tea and coffee rooms, rooms where women could sit 
by themselTCS if they pleased, ioA a room where all kinds of 
refreshments were to be procured. Above these was a second 
floor, which waa called tne School. This consisted of a great 
number of quite small rooms, fitted with desks, tables, and what- 
ever else might be necessaiy. Some of these rooms were called 
music-rooms, and were intended for instruction and practice on 
different instruments. Others were for painting, drawing, sculp- 
ture, modelling, wood-carving, leather-work, brasswork, em- 
broidery, lacework, and all manner of small arts. 

'In the Palace of Delight,' said Angela, 'we shall not be like 
a troop of revellers, thinking of nothing but dance and song and 
feasting. We shall learn something every day; we shall all belong 
to some class. Those of us who know dready will teach the rest 
And uh t the best part of all has to be told. Everything in the 
Palace wiU be done for nothing, except the mere cleaning and 
keeping in order. And if anybody is paid anything, it will be at 
the rate of a working man's wage — ^no more. For this is our own 
Palace, the club of the working people ; we will not let anybody 
make money out of it : we shiul use it for ourselves, and we shaU 
make our enjo;pment b^ ourselves. 

'All this is provided in the deed of trust by which Misa 
Messenger hands over the building to the people. There are three 
trustees. One of these, of course, is you — Mr. Goslett' 

' I have been so lost in amazement,' said Harry, ' that I have 
been unable to speak. Is this, in very truth, the Palace of Delight 
that we have battled over so long ana so often P' 

'It is none other. And you are a trustee to cany out tha 
intentions of the founder — ^yourself 

They went downstairs again to the great Hall. 

'Captain Sorensen' Ai^ela whispered, 'will yon go koiiis 
irith the girls P I will follow in a few minutea.' 
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flarry and Angela were left behind in the HalL , 
She called the man in charge of the electric light, and said 
•omething to him. Then he went away and turned down the light, 
and they were standing in darkness, save for the bright moon wmch 
shone through the windows and fell upon the white statues and 
made them look like two ghosts themseiTea standing among rows 
of other ghosts. 

* Hxnjy said Angela. 

* Do not mock me/ he replied, * I am in a dream. This is 
not reaL The place * 

' It is your own Palace of Delight It will be given to the 
people in a fortnight Are you pleased with your creation P ' 

* Pleased P And you P' 

'I am greatly pleased. Harry' — ^it was the first time she 
had called him by his Christian name, — 'I promised you — ^I 
promised I would tell you — ^I would tell you— if the time should 
come * 

' Has the time come P Oh, my dear love, has the time come P * 

'There is nothing in the way. But oh ! — ^Harry — are you in 
the same mindP No — ^wait a moment' She held him by the 
wrists ; * Remember what you are doing. Will you choose a life- 
time of work among working people P x ou can go back, now, to 
your old life; but — ^perhaps— you will not be iu)le to go back, 
then.' 

'I have chosen, long ago. Tou know my choice— oh ! love-^ 
my love.' 

* Then, Harrv, if it will make you happy — are you quite sure 
it will P — ^you shall marry me on the day when the Palace is 
opened.' 

• ••••• 

'You are sure,' she sidd presently, 'that you can love me, 
though I am only a dressmaker P ' 

< Could I love you,' he replied passionately, • if you were any- 
thing else P ' 

* Tou have never told me,' he said presently, 'your Christiaa 
name.* 

< It is Angela.' 

'Angela I I should have known it could have been no other. 
Angela, kind Heaven, surely, sent you down to stay awhile with 
me. If in time to come you should be ever unhapny with me, 
dear, if you should not be able to bear any longer witn my faults 
you would leave me and go back to the heaven whence you came/ 

^ • - m 

They parted, that night, on the steps of Mrs. Bormalack'e 
dingy (Ud boarding-house, to both so dear. But Harry, for hali 
the night, paced the pavement, trying to calm the tumult of his 
thoughts. ' A life ot work — ^with Angela— with Angela f Whf, 
kow small, how pitiful seemed all other kinds of life ia which 
Angela was not ecmcexned t' 
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XT ULDT SmOST. 

Mr Btorjy alfts 1 has come to an end, according to the nature of sli 
earthly things. The love tows are ezchan^d, the girl has giren 
herself to the man — ^rich or poor. My friends, if you come to 
think of it, no g^l b bo rich tnat she can give more, or so poor 
that she can give less, than herself; and in love one asks not for 
more or lees. Even the day is appointed, and nothing is going to 
happen which will prevent the blessed wedding bells from ringm^, 
or the derf^yman from the sacred joining together of man and 
of maid, till death do part Uiem. What more to tellP We 
ought to drop the curtain while the moonlight pours through the 
windows of tne silent Pulace upon the lovers, wnile the godB and 
goddesses, nymphs, ntuads, and oreads in marble look on in 
sympathetic joy. They, too, in the far-off ages, among the woods 
and springs of Hellas, lived and loved, though their forests kno^e 
them no more. Yet, because this was no ordinary marriage, and 
because we are sorry to part with Angela before the day when 
she begins her wedded life, we must fain tell of what passed in 
that brief fortnight before the Palace was opened, and Angela's 
gre^LAnd noble dream became a reality. 
~- — '■^ There was, first of all, a greal deal of business to be set in 
order. Angela had interviews with her lawyers, and settlements 
had to be orawn up about which Harry knew nothing, though he 
would have to sign them ; then there were the trust deeds for the 
Palace. Angela named Harry, Dick Coppini the old Chartist, 
now her firm and fast friend, and Lord Jocelyo, as joint trustees. 
They were to see, first of all, that no one got anythmg out of the 
Palace unless it mi^ht be workmen's wag^s for work done. They 
were to carry out the spirit of the house in making the place sup- 
port and feed itself, so that whatever amusemen^ plays, dances, 
interludes, or mummeries, were set afoot, all might be by the 
people themselves for themselves; and they were to do their 
utmost to keep out the discordant elements of politics, religion, 
and party controversy. 

All the girls knew by this time that Miss Kennedy was to be 
married on ue second of March — the day when the Palace was to 
Ibe opened. They also learned, because the details were arranged 
and talked over every evening, that the opening would be on a 
very ^rand scale indeed. Miss Messenger herself was coming to 
hand it over in person to the trustees on behalf of the people of 
Stepney and WhitchapeL There was to be the acting ofa play in 
the new theatre, a reatal on the new organ, the performance of a 
concert in the new concert-room, playing all the evening long bj 
A military band, some eort of general entertainment, and the wuc!a 
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y/^tA to be terminated by a gigantic supper giTen by Miss Messengex 
herself, to which fifteen hundred guests were bidden ; namely, flvat, 
all the employes of the brewery with their wives, if they had any, 
from the Chief Brewer and the Clr lef Accountant down to the 
humblest boy on the establishment ; and secondly, all the girls of 
the Association, with two or three guests for each ; and thirdly, a 
couple of hundred or so chosen from a list drawn up by Dick 
Coppin and the cobbler and Harry. 

As for Harry, he had now, by Angela's recommendation, 
resigned his duties at the Brewery, in order to throw his whole 
time into the arrangement for the opening day ; and this so 
greatly occupied him that he sometimes even forgot what the 
day would mean to him. The invitations were sent in Miss Mes- 
senger's own name. They were all accepted, although there was 
naturally some little feeling of irritation at the Brewery when it 
became known that there was to be a general sitting down of 
all together. Miss Messenger also expressed her wish that the 
only beverage at the supper should be Messenger's beer, and that 
of the best quality. The banquet, in imitation of the Lord 
Mayor's dinner on the ninth of November, was to be a cold one, 
and solid, with plenty of ices, jellies, puddings, and fruit But 
there was something sud about glasses of wme for every guest 
after supper. 

^I suppose,' said Angela, talking over this pleasant disposition 
of things with Harry, ' that she means one or two toasts to be 
raoposed. The first should be to the success of the Palace. 
The second, I think' — ^and she blushed — *will be the health of 
you, Harry, and of me.' 

'I think so much of you,' said Harry, 'all day long, that I 
never think of Miss Messenger at alL Tell me what she is like, 
this giver and dispenser of princely gifts. I suppose she really is 
the owner of boundless wealth P ' 

' She has several millions, if you call that boundless. She has 
been a very good friend to me, and will continue so.' 

' You know her well ? * 

^1 know her very well. Oh, Harry, do not ask me any more 
about her or myself. When we are married I will tell you all 
about the friendship of Miss Messenger to me. You trust me, do 
you not P ' 

' Trust you ! Oh, Angela ! * 

' My secret, such as it is, is not a shameful one, Hany ; and 
it has to do with the very girl, this Miss Messenger. Leave 
me with it till the day of our wedding. I wonder how far youf 
patience will endure my secrets P for here is another. You Imow 
that I have a little money P ' 

' I am afraid, my Angela,' said Harry, laughing, ' that you 
must have made a terrible nole in it since you came here. Little 
or much, what does it matter to usP Haven't we got the Two 
Thousand P Think of that tremendous lumu.' 
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'What can it matter P' she cried. <0h, Hairf, I ihsiilr 
Heayen for letting me, too, Itare tliia great gift of aweet an4 
iiBintereated lore. I thought it wonld ncTer come to me.' 

* To whom, then, should it come P ' 

' Don'tf Harry, or— yea— go on thinking me all that you mi^, 
because it may help to make me all that you think. But that la 
not what I wantea to say. Would yon mind reiy much, Barry, 
if I sflked Ton to take my name P ' 

*1 wiU take any name you wish, Angela. If I am your 
husband, what does it matter about any other name P ' 

* And then one other thing, Harry. Will your guardian gire 
his consent P ' 

' Yes, I can answer for him that he will. And he will com« 
lo the wedding if I ask him.' 

< Then aak him, Harry.' 

* So/ said Lord Jocelyn, ' the dressmaker has relented, has 
she P Why, that is well. And I am to giye mj consent P My 
dear boy, 1 only want you to be hapny. Beside, I am quite 
sure and certain that you will be happy.' 

' Eyerybody is, if he marries the woman he loyes,' said the 
young man sententiously. 

* Yes—yt^ if he goes on loving the woman he has married. 
Howeyer, Harry, you have my best wishes and my consent, since 
you are good enough to ask for it Wait a bit' He got up and 
began to search about in drawers and desks. 'I must giye yoor 
ficmcH a present, Harry. See — ^here is something good. Will 
you give her, with my best loye and good wishes, this P It was 
once my mother's.' 

Harry looked at the gaud, set with pearls and rubies in old- 
fashioned style. 

' Is it not,' he asked, ' rather too splendid for a — poor people in 
our position P' 

Lord Jocelyn laughed aloud. 

< Nothing,' he saic^ *• con be too splendid for a beautiful woman. 
Give it her, Harry, and tell her I am glad she has consented to 
make you happy. Tell her I am more than glad, Harry. Saj 
that I most heartily thank her. Yes, thank her. Tell her that 
Bay that I thank her from my heart' 

As the day drew near the ^Is became possessed of a great 
fear. It seemed to all as if thmgs were going to undergo some 
great and sudden change. They knew that the house was secured 
to them free of rent ; but they were going to lose their queen, that 
presiding spirit who not only kept them together, but also kept 
them happy. In her presence there were no little tempers, said 
jealousies were forgotten. When she was with them they were 
mil on their best behaviour. Now it is an odd thing in girls^ 
and I reallj think myself nrivileged, considering my owr yery 
mall ezpenence of the sex, m bebg the first to haye discoyered 
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lliis important truth — that, whereas to boys good behaviour i* 
too often a gim and a bore, girls prefer behaying well. They am 
happiest when they are good, nicely dressed, and sitting all in a 
row with company manners. But who, when Miss Kennedy went 
away, would lead them in the drawing-room P The change, how- 
ever, was goin^ to be greater than they knew or guessed ; the 
drawing-room itself would become before many days a thing ot 
the pasl^ but the Palace woidd take its place. 

They all brought giftr: they were simple things, but they 
were offered with willing and ffratefol hearts. Rebekah brought 
the one volume of her father's library which was well bound. It 
was a work written in imitation of Herrey's ' Meditations,' and 
dealt principally with tombs, and was therefore peculiarly appro- 
priate as a wedding present. Nelly brought a ring which had been 
ner mother's, and was so sacred to her that she felt it must be 
given to Miss Kennedy; the other girls gave worked handker- 
chiefs, and collars, and such little things. 

Angela looked at the table on which she had spread all her 
wedding presents: the plated teapot, from Mrs. Bormalack; the 

gbW work ; Nelly's ring ; Rebekah's book ; Lord Jocelyn's bracelet, 
he was happier with these trifles than if she had received in 
Portman Square the hundreds of gifts and jewelled things which 
would have poured in for the joung heiress. 

And in the short fortnight she thought for everybody. 
Josephus received a message that he might immediately retire on 
the pension which he would have received had he been fortunate 
in promotion, and compelled to go by ill-health : in other words^ 
he was set firee with three hundred pounds a year for life. He 
may now be seen any day in the Mile End Boad or on Stepney 
Green, dressed in the fashion of a young man of twenty-one or so, 
walking with elastic step, because he is so voung, yet manifesting 
a certain gravity, as becomes one who attends the evening lectures 
of the Beaumont Institute in French and arithmetic, and takes a 
class on the Sabbath in connection with the Wesleyan body. 
After all, a man is only as old as he feels ; and why should not 
Josephus, whose youth was cruelly destroyed, feel young again, 
now that his honour has been restored to him P 

On the morning before the wedding, Angela paid two visits of 
considerable importance. 

The first was to Daniel Fagg, to whom she carried a small 
parcel < My friend/ she said. 'I have observed your impatience 
about your book. Your publisher thought that, as you are in- 
experienced in correcting proofs, it would be best to have the 
work done hi you. And herv>, I am truly happy to say, is the 
book itself.' 

He tore the covering from the book and seixed it, as a 
Bother would seize her child. 

* My book ! ' he gasped, ' my book ! ' 

Yes, his book ; bound in sober doth, with an equilateral 
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triangle oo the corer for ample orDsment ^The FtlmitiTO 
Alphabet By Daniel Fagpp.' 'My book!' 

Angela explained to him that his passage to Melbonxne was 
taken, and that he would sail in a week ; and that a small fiom fA 
money woidd be put into his hands (m landing: and that a 
hmidied copies of the book would be sent to AustraUa for him, 
with more if he wanted them. But she talked to idle eain, for 
Daniel was turning oyer the leayes and doTOuring the contents €A 
his book. 

' At all events,' said Angela^ ' I hare made one man happry/ 

Then she walked to the Trinity Almshouse, and sought her old 
fiiend Captain Sorensen. 

To him she told her whole stoiy from the very be^nnlng, 
begging onhr that he would keep her secret till the next eyening^. 

' But of course/ said the sailor, 'I knew, all along, that you 
were a lady bom and bred« You might deceive the folk here^ 
who've no chance, poor things, of knowing a lad^ when they see 
one— how should they P But ^ou could not deceive a man who's 
had his quarter-deck full of ladies. The (mly question in my mind 
was why you did it' 

< You did not think that what Bunker said was true — did yon, 
Captain Sorensen P ' 

' Nay,' he replied. ' Bunker never liked you ; and how I am to 
thankyou enough for all you've done for my poor girl ^ 

< Thank me by continuing to be my dear friend and adviser/ 
sud Angela. ' B I thought it would pleasure you to live out <rf 
thisnlace * 

<Ko, no,' said the Captain, ' I could not take vour money ; any 
one may accept the provision of the asylum and be grateful.' 

^I knew you would say so. Stay on, then, Captain Sorensen. 
And as regards Nelly, my dear and fond Nelly '; 

It needs not to tell what she said and promised on behalf of 
Nellv. 

And at the house the girls were trying on the new white frocks 
and white bonnets in which they were to go to the wedding. They 
wi»e all bridesmaids, but Nelly had the post of honour. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

' ITFBOUSB TX XHHN, XT ICEBBT, MEBBT XEK.' 

At nine in the morning Harry presented himself at the house, no 
longer hia own, for the signing^ of certain papers. The place was 
closed for a holiday, but the girls were already assembhog in the 
show-room, getting their drcsaefl laid out, trying on their gloves, 
and chattering like birds up in the branches on a fine spring morn- 
ing. He found Angela sitting with an elderly gentleman— none 




' JDjyou deliberately choose a life of work and ambition— with— perhaps— poverty I 
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ether than the senior partner in tlie firm of her solicitors. He had 
a quantity of documents on the 2able before him, and as Harry 
opened the door he heard these remarkable words: — 

' So the young man does not know— even at the eleventh hour ! ' 

"WTiat it waslie would learn, Harry cared not to inquire. He 
bad been told that there was a secret of some sort which he would 
learn in the course of the dajr. 

' These papers, Harry/ said his bride, ' are certain documents 
which you haye to sign, connected with tiiat little fortune of which 
I told you,' 

' I none,' said Harry, ' that the fortune, whatever it is, has been 
all settled upon yourself absolutely.' 

* You will find young gentleman,' said the solicitor gravely, 
* that ample justice — generous justice — has been done you. Ver>' 
well, I will say no more.' 

* Do you want me to »gn without reading, Angela ? ' 
' If you will so far trust me.' 

He took the pen and signed where he was told to sign, with- 
out reading one word. If he had been ordered to sign away his 
life and liberty, he would have done so blindly and cneerfufly at 
Angela's bidding. The deed was signed, and tiie act of signature 
was witnessed. 

So that was done. There now remained only the ceremony. 
While the solicitor, who evidently disliked the whole proceeding, 
as irregular and dangerous, was putting up the papers, Angela took 
her lover^s hands in ners, and looked mto his race with her frank 
and searching look. 

'You do not repent, my poor HanyP ' 

'BepentP' 

< You might have done so much better : you might have married 
a lady ' 

The solicitor, overhearing these words, sat down and rubbed 
bis nose with an unprofessional smile. 

' Shall I not marry a lady P ' 

' You mi^ht have found a rich bride : you might have led a 
laxy life, with nothing to do, instead of which— oh I Harry, there 
is still time. We are not due at the church for half an hour yet« 
Think. Do you deliberately choose a life of work and ambition— 
with-perhaps— poverty P ' 

At this point the solicitor rose from hb chdr and walked softly 
to tiie window, where he remained for five minutes looking out 
upoa Stepney Green with his back to the lovers. If Harry had 
been watching him, he would have remarked a curious tremulous 
aovem^t of the shoulders. 

* There is one thing more, Harry, that I have to ask you.' 

' Of course, you have only to ask me, whatever it is. Could I 
lefiise you anything, who wiu nve me so much P ' 

Their fingers were interlaced, their eyes were looking into each 
other. No* he could refuse her nothing. 
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'Iftife 70a nuieliP Oh! Hinj— what it a woman's gift of 

Hanr nstnmed himselfl TIm solicitor might be sjrmpathetic ; 
hat. on tae whole^ it was beat to act as if he was not. Xaw h&a 
UttM to do with Lore; Gapid has never jet been represented with 
the long gown. 

< It IS a stnmge reonest, Hany. It Is connected with m j — vaj 
little foolish secret. Yon will let me go awaj directiij the service 
is orei; and roa will consent not to see me again until the evening'^ 
when I shall retom. Ton, with all the girlSy will meet me in the 
porch of the Palace at seven o'clock exactly. And, as Mi£s 
Messenger will come too, you will malce your— -perhaps your last 
appearance— my poor boy — in the character of a modem Kngliah 
gentleman in evening dress. Tell your best man that he is to give 
his arm to NcUy : the other girls will follow two and two. Olt, 
Harry, the first sound of the omn in your Palace will be your 
own Wedding March : the first lestival m your Palace will be in 
your own honour. Is not that what it should be P ' 

< Li Toor honour, dear, not mine. And Miss Messenger P Are 
we to give no honour to her who built the Palace P ' 

' Oh I yes — ^yes— yes.' She put the question by with a careless 
gesture. ' But anyone who happened to have the money could do 
such a simple thing. The honour is vours because you invented it.' 

^ IVom jour hands, Angela. I will take all the honour that you 
please to give. So am I doubly honoured.' 

• •••••• 

There were no wedding bells at all : the organ was mute : the 
Parish Church of Stenney was empty : the spectators ofthe marriage 
were Mrs. BormalacK and Captain Sorensen, besides the girls and 
the bridegroom, and Dick his oest man. The Captain in the Salva- 
tion Army inip;ht have been present as weU ; he had been askedy 
but he was Iving on the sick bed from which he was never to rise 
again. Lord and Lady Davenant were there : the former sleel^ 
well contented, well dressed in broadcloth of the best ; the latter 
agitated, restless, humiliated, because she had lost the thing she 
came across the Atlantic to daim, and was going home, after the 
splendour of the last three months, to the monotonous levels of 
Canaan City. Who could love Canaan City after the West End 
of London r 'V\Tiat woman would look forward with pleasure to 
thediill and uneventful days, the local politics, the cha]}el squabbles, 
the little gatherings for tea and supper, after the enjoyment of a 
carriage and pair, and unlimited theatres, operas, and concerts, and 
footmen, and such dinners as the average American, or the average 
Englishman either, seldom arrives at seeing, even in visions P Sweet 
content was gone ; and though Angela meant well, and it was kind 
of her to afford the ambitious lady a glimpse of that great world 
into which she desired to enter, the sight — even this Pisgah 
glimpse — of a social Paradise to which she could never belong, de- 
stroyed her peace of mind, and she will for the rest of her life lie 
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on a rock deploring. Not so her husband : his future is assured ; 
he can eat and drink plentifully ; he can sleep all the morning un- 
disturbed; he is relieved of the anxieties connected with his 
Case : and though the respect due to rank is not recognised in the 
States, he has to bear none of its responsibilities; and has altogether 
abandoned the Grand Manner. At the same time, as one who yerr 
nearly became a British Peer^ his position in Canaan City ig 
enormously raised. 

They, then, were in the church. They drove thither, not in 
Miss Messenger's carriage^ but with Lord «j ocelyn. 

They arrived a quarter of an hour before the ceremony. 
vVhen uie curate who was to perform the ceremony arrived, Lord 
Jocelyn sought him in the vestry and showed him a special 
licence by which it was pronounced lawful, and even laudable, 
for Hany Goslett, bachelor, to take unto wife Angela Marsden 
Messenger, s]jinster. 

Add at sight of that name did the curate's knees begin to 
tremble, and his hands to shake. 

'An^a Marsden Messenger? Is it, then,' he asked, Uhe 
great heiress P ' 

'It is none other,' siud liord Jocelyn. 'And she marries my 
ward — ^here is m^ card — ^by special licence.' 

< But — ^but — is it a clandestine marriage P ' 

' Not at all. There are reasons why Miss Messenger dedres to 
be married in Stepnd;;^. ^VS^th them we have nouiing to do. 
She has, of late, associated herself with many works of bene- 
volence, but anonymously. In &ct, my dear dr ' — ^here Lord 
Jocelyn looked profoimdly knowing — * my ward, the bridegroom, 
has idways known her under another name, and even now does 
not know whom he is manning. When we sign the books, we 
must, lust to keep the secret a little longer, manage that he shall 
write his own name without seeing the names of the bride.' 

This seemed very irregular in the eyes of the curate, and at 
first he was for referring the matter to the rector, but finally 
gave in, on the understanding that he was to be no party to any 
concealment 

And presently the wedding party walked slowly up the 
aisle, and Harry, to his great astonishment, saw his bride on Lord 
Jocelyn's arm. There were cousins of the Messengers in plenty 
who should have done this duty, but Angela would invite none 
of them. She came alone to Stepney ; she lived and worked in 
the place alone ; she wanted no coi smtation or discussion with the 
cousins ; she would toll them when all was done ; and she knew 
very well that so great an heiress as herself could do nothing 
but what is right, when one has time to recover from the shock, 
and to settle down and think thin ■ over. 

No doubt, though we have nothing to do with the outside 
world in this story, there was a tremendous rustling of skirts, 
shaking of hands, tossing of curls wagging of tongues, and up- 
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lifting of handfl, th« next morning when Angela's cards 
leceiTody and the news was in all the papers. And there 
such a ran upon inteijections that the rocahulary hroke down, and 
people were fain to cry to one another in foreign tongues. 

Por thus the announcement ran : — 

< On Thursdaj, March 20, at the Parish Church, Stepnej, 
Harry, K>n of the late Samuel Goslett, Sergeant in the l20u& 
Regiment of the Line, to Angela Marsden, daughter of the late 
John Marsden Messenger, and granddaughter of the late John 
Messenger, of Portman Sauare and WhitechapeV 

This was a pretty blow amonff the cousins. The greatest 
heiress in England, wnom they had hoped would many a duke, 
or a marquis, or an earl at least, had positively and actually 
married the son of a common soldier — ^well, a non-commissioned 
officer — Uie same thing. What did it meanP What co\dd it 
meanP 

Others, who knew Harry and his story, who had sympathy 
with him on account of his many good qualities; who owned 
that the obscurity of his birth was but an accident shared with 
him by many of the most worthy, excellent, brilliant, useful, 
well-bred, delightful men of the world ; rejoiced oyer the strange 
irony of Fate which had first lifted this soldiei^s son out of the 
gutter, and then, with ap]>arent malignity, dropped him back 
again, oxily, however, to raise him once more lar higher than 
before. For, indeed, the young man was now rich — with his yats 
and hiB mashtubs, his millions of casks, his Old and his Mild 
and his Bitter, and his Family at nine shillings the nine-gallon 
cask, and his accumulated millions, < beyond the potential dream 
of avarice*' If he chooses to live more than half his time in 
Whitechapel, that is no concern of anybody^s: and if his wife 
chooses to bold a sort of court at the abandoned East, to surround 
herself with people unheard of in society, not to say out of it, 
why should she notP Any of the Royal nrinces miffht have 
done the same thing if they had chosen and haa been well advised. 
Fui'ther, if, between them, Angela and her husband have estab- 
lished a superior Aquarium, a glorified Crystal Palace, in which 
^ the shows are open, all the performers are drilled and trained 
amateurs, and all the work actually is done for nothing ; in which 
the management is by the people themselves, who will have no 
interference from priest or parson, rector or curate, philanthropist 
or agitator; and no patronage from societies, well-intentioned 
young ladies, meddling benevolent persons and officious promoters, 
«tarters, and shovers-along, with half an eye fixed on heaven and 
the remaining eye and a half on their own advancement ; if, in 
fact, they choose to do these things, why not P It is an excellent 
way of spending their time, and a change from the monotony of 
society. 

A^ain, it is sud that Harry, now Hariy Mess^iger, by the 
provision of old John Messenger's will« is tilie Ptesidenii or the 
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CliMnnan, or the Honorary Secretary, in fact, the spring and stay 
and prop, of a new and most formidable Union or .^ociation, 
which threatens, unless it be nipped in the bud, Tenr considerable 
things of the greatest importance to the country. It is, in fact, a 
League of Working Men for the Promotion and Advancement of 
their own interests. Its Prospectus sets forth that, having looked 
in yain^ among the candidates for the House of Commons, for 
any representative who had been in the past, or was likely to be 
in the future, of the slightest use to them in the House ; having 
found that neither Conservatives, nor Liberals, nor Hadicals, have 
ever been, or are ever likely to be, prepared with any real measure 
which should in the least concern themselves and their own wants ; 
and fully recognising the fact that in the Debates of the House 
the interests of labour and the duties of Government towards the 
labouring classes are never recognised or understood ; the working 
men of the country hereby form themselves into a General League 
or Union, which shall have no other object whatever than the 
study of their own rights and interests. The question of wages 
will be left to the different Unions, except in such cases where 
there is no tJnion, or where the men are inarticulate (as in the 
leading case, now some ten years old, of the gas stokers), through 
ignorance and drink. And the immediate questions before the 
Union will be, first, the dwelling-houses of the working men, 
which are to be made clean, safe, and healthy ; next, their food 
and drink; which are to be imadulterated, pure^ and genuine, and 
are to pass through no more hands than is necessary, and to be 
distributed at the actual cost price without the intervention of 
small shops; next, instruction, for which purpose the working 
men will dect their own School Boards, and burn all the foolish 
reading books at present in use, and abolish spelling as a part of 
education, and teach the things necessary for all trades; next, 
clothing, which will be made for them by their own men work- 
ing for themselves, without troubling the employers of labour at 
all 5 next, a newspaper of their own, which will refuse any place 
to political agitators^ leaders, partisans, and professional talkers, and 
be devoted to the questions wnich really concern working men, and 
especiallv the question of how best to employ the Power which i» 
in their hands, and report continuallv what is doing, what must be 
done, and how it must be done. And lastly^ emigration^ so that 
in every £ftmily it shall be considered necessary for some to go,, 
and the whole country shall be mapped out into districts, and only 
a certain number be allowed to remain. 

Now, the world being so small as it is^ and Englishmen and 
Scotchmen being so masterful that they must needs go straight 
to the front and stay there, it cannot but happen that the world 
will presently — that b, in two generations, or three at the most — 
be overrun with the good old English blood: whereupon until 
the round earth gets too small, whick will not happen for another 
ten thousand years or so, there will be the purest^ most delightfiili 

t8 
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&nl moat beayenly Millennium. Bicli people may come into it if 
they please, but tney mil not be wantea : in fact, rich people will 
die out, and it will aoon come to be consideied an mUiappy tiling, 
as it undoubtedly is, to be bom rich* 

Lastly, the Union will derote part of its enexgies to the coo- 
ttderation of how life may be made happy. 

• •••••• 

* Whoee daughters ye are/ concluded the curate, clodng 

his book, 'as long as ye do well, and are not a&ud with any 
amazement' 

He led the way into tne vestry, where the book lay open, and 
sittiuff at the table he made the proper entries. 

Then Harry took his place and signed. Now, behold 1 as ha 
took the pen m his hana, Lord Jocdyn artfully held blotting- 
paper in readiness, and in such a manner as to hide the name of 
the bride : then Aiigela signed : then the witnesses, Lord Jocelyn 
and Oaptun Sorensen. Aiid then there were shakings of hand and 
Idssings. And before they came away the curate ventured timidly 
to whiroer congratulations, and that he had no idea of the honour 
-»— And then Angela stoppe d him, and bade him to her wedding 
feast that evening at the new Palace of Delight. 

Then Lord Jocelyn distributed largess, the largest kind of 
largess, among the people of the church. 

>: Bat it snrely was the strangest of weddings. For when they 
reached the church door the bride and bridegroom kissed each 
other, and then he placed her in the carriage, in which the 
Davenants and Lord Jocelyn also seated themsdves, and so they 
drove o£ 

< We shall see her again to-night,' said Hany. ' Gome, Didc, 
we have got a long da^ to get through-Hseven hours. Let us go 
for a walk. I can^t sit down: I can^t rest: I can't do anythaig. 
Let us go for a walk, and wranele.' 

They left the girls and strode awa3r, and did not return until it 
was past nx o'clock, and already growing dark. 

The girls, in dreadful lowness of spirits, and feeling as fiat as 
so many pancakes, returned to their house and sat down with their 
hands in their laps, to do nothing for seven hours. Did one ever 
hear that the maidens at a marriage— do the customs of any 
countiy present an example of such a thing — returned to the bride's 
house without either bnde or bridegroom P Did one ever hear of 
a marriage where the groom left the bride at the church dooi, and 
went away for a six hours' walk ? 

As for Captain Sorensen, he went to the Palace and pottered 
about, getting snubbed by the persons in authority. There was 
still much to be done before the evening, but there was time: all 
would be done. Presently he went away; but he, too, was rest- 
less and agitated : he could not rest at home : the posseadon of the 
secret, the thought of his daughter's future, the strange and un- 
looked-for happmess that had come to him in his old age— thesa 
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thiii^ agitated him ; nor could e7en his fiddle bring him any conr 
lolation ; and the peacefulness of the Almshouse, which generally 
soothed him, this day irritated him. Therefore he wandered 
about, and presently appeared at the House, where he took dinner 
with the girls, and they talked about what would happen. 

The first thing that happened was the arrival of a cart — a 
spring cart — with the name oi a Begent Street firm upon it. The 
men took out a great quantity of parcels and brought tnem into the 
show-room. AU the girls ran down to see what it meant, because 
on so great a day eyerything, said Nelly, must mean something. 

< Name of Armitage P ' i^ed the man. < This is for you, Miss. 
— Name of Sorensen r This is for you.' And so on, a pait^l for 
9?ery one of the girls. 

Then he went away, and they all looked at each other. 

' Hadn't you better/ asked Captain Sorensen, ' open the parcels, 
girls?' 

They opened them. 

iOh hi' 

Behold I for every girl such a present as none of them had ever 
imagined t The masculine pen cannot describe the sweet things 
which they found there ; not silks and satins, but pretty things \ 
with boots, because dressmakers are apt to be shabby in the matter 
of boots ; and with handkerchiefs and pretty scarres and gloves 
and serviceable things of all sorts. 

More than this : there was a separate parcel tied up in white 
paper for every girl, and on it, in pencil, * For the wedding supper 
at the Palace of Delight.' Aiid m it gauze, or lace, for brides-- 
mtdds' head-dress, ana white kid gloves, and a necklace with a 
locket, and inside the locket a portrait of Miss Kennedy, and out- 
nde her Christian name, Angela. Also for each girl a little note, 

*For , with Miss Messenger's love;' but for Nelly, whose 

parcel was like Benjanun's mess, the note was, *For Nelly, with 
Miss Messenger's kindest love.' 

*That,' said Rebekah, but without jealougr *ifl because you 
were Miss Kennedy's favourite. Well I Miss Messenger musi be 
fond of her, and no wonder ! ' 

' No wonder at all,' said Captain Sorensen. 

And nobody guessed. Nobody had the least suspicion. 

While they were all admiring and wondering Mrs. Bormalack 
ran over breathless. 
^ ' My dears I ' she cried, * look whaf s come I ' 

Nothing less than a beautiful black silk dress. 

*Now go away. Captain Sorensen,' she said; 'you men are 
only hindering. And we've got to try on things. On I good gra- 
dous I To tmnk that Miss Messenger would remember me, of all 
people in the world t To be sure, Mr. Bormalack was one of ner 
collectors, and she may have heard about me * 

< No,' said Eebekah, < it is through Miss Kennedy ; no one has 
been forgotten who knew her.' 
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At leyen o'clock that eTenins tho great hall of the Palace 
pretty well filled with guests. Some of them, armed with white 
wanas, acted as stewards^ and it was understood that on the aniyal 
^ Miss Messenger a lane was to he formed and the prooession to 
the dais at the end of the hall was to pass through that lane. 

Outside, in the Testihule, stood the wedding party waiting' : the 
bridegroom with his best man, and the bridesmaids in their white 
dresses, flowinff gauze and necklaces, and gloves, and flowers — a 
yery sweet and beautiful beyj of girls { Harry for the hist time in 
his life, he thought with a sigh, in evening dress. Within the hall 
there were Strang rumours flying about It was said that Miss 
Messen^ herself had been mamed that mominff, and that the 
procession would be for her wedding ; but others knew better : it 
was Miss Kennedy's wedding j she had married Harry Goslett, the 
man they called Gentleman Jack ; and Miss Kennedy, everybody 
knew, was patronised by Miss Messenger. 

At ten minutes past seven, two carriages drew up. From the 
first of these descended Harry's bride, led by Lord Jocelyn; and 
from the second tiie Davenants. 

Yes, Harry's bride. But whereas in the mominp; she had been 
dressed in a plain white frock and white bonnet like her brides- 
maids ; she was now arrayed in white satin, mysti& wonderful, 
with white veU and white flowers, and round her white throat a 
necklace of sparkling diamonds, and diamonds in her hair. 

Harry stepped forward with beatir^ heart 

'Take her, boy/ said Lord Jocelyn proudly. 'But you have 
married— not Miss Kennedy at all — ^but Angela Messenger.' 

Harry took his bride's hand in a kind of stupor. What did 
Lord Jocelyn mean f 

' Forgive me, Harry,' she said, * say you forgive me.' 

Then he raised her veil and kissed her forehead before them alL 
But he could not speak, because all in a moment the sense of what 
this would mean poured upon his brain in a great wave, and he 
would fain have been alone. 

It was Miss Kennedy indeed, but glorified into a great lady ; 
ohi— oh^MISS MESSENGER! 

The ^Is, frightened, were shrinking together ; even Rebekah 
was afraid at the great and mighty name of Messenger. 

Angela went among them, and kissed them all with words of 
jncouragement 'Can you not love me, NeUy,' she said, 'as well 
when I am rich as when I was poor P ' 

Then the chief officers in the Brewery advanced, offering 
congratulations in timid accents, because they knew now that 
Miss Kennedy the^ dressmaker, of whom such hard things had 
been sometimes said in their own presence and by their own 
wive& was no other than the sole partner in the Brewery, and 
that her husband had worked among them for a daily wage. 
What did these thinffs mean P They made resjMCtable men 
afraid. One person there was, however, who at dght of Miss 
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Messenger, for whom lie was waiting with anxious heart, having 
a great desire to present his own case of unrewarded zeal, turned 
pale, and broke through the crowd with violence and fled. It was 
Unde Bunker. 

And then the stewards appeared at the open doors^ and the 
procession was formed. 

First the stewards themselves — ^being all clerks of the Brewery 
— walked proudly at the head, carrying their white wands like 
rifles. Next came Harry and the Dride, at sight of whom the 
guests shouted and roared ; next came Dick Oojppin with Nelly, 
and Lord Jocelyn with Rebekah, and the Chief Brewer with 
Lady Davenant, of course in her black velvet and war psdnt, and 
Lora Davenant with Mrs. Bormalack, and the Chief Accountant 
with another bridesmaid^ and Captain Sorensen vnth another, and 
then the rest. 

Then the organ burst into a Wedding March, rolling and 
pealing about the walls and roof of the mighty hall, and amid its 
melodious thunder, and the shouts of the wedding guests, Harry 
led his bride slowly through the lane of curious and rejoicing 
faces, till they reached the dus. 

When all were arranged, with the bride seated in the middle, 
her husband standing at her right and the bridesmaids grouped 
behind them. Lord Jocelyn stepped to the front and read in a loud 
voice part of the deed of gift, which he then gave with a profound 
bow to Angela, who placed it in her husband's hands. 

Then she stepped forward and raised her veil, and stood before 
them all, beautiful as the day, and with tears in her eyes. Yet 
she spoke in firm and clear accents which all could hear. It was 
her mt and last public speech ; for Angela belongs to that rapidly 
diminiRhing body of women who prefer to let the men do all the 
public speudng. 

' My dear mends,' she said, * my kind friends : I wish first that 
you should clearly imderstand that this Palace has bee^n invented 
and designed for you by my husband. All I have daneds to build 
it. Now it is vours, with all it contuns. I pray God that it may 
be used worthily, and for the joy and happiness of alL I declare 
this Palace of Delight open, the proper^ of the people, to be 
administered and governed by them and them alone, in trust for 
each other/ 

This was all she said, and the people cheered again, and the 
organ played ' God save the Queen.' 

With this simple ceremony was the Palace of Delight thrown 
open to the world. What better beginning could it have than 
a wedding party P What better omen could there be than that 
the Palaioe, like the Ghirden of Eden, should begin with the 
happiness of a wedded pair P 

At this point there presented itself, to those who drew up the 
programme, a grave practical difficulty. It was this. The Palace 
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could only be declared open in the Great Hall itself. Also, it 
could be only in the Great Hall that the banqaet could take 
place. NoW| how were the fifteen hundred guests to be got out 
of the way and amused while the tables were laid and the cloth 
loread P There ooold not be, it is true, the splendour and costly 
plats and ^peignes and flowers of my Lord Mayor's great dinner, 
Dut ornament of some hind there must be upon the tables ; and 
eren witii an army of drilled waiters it taaes time to lay coYen 
for fifteen hundred people. 

But there was no confudon. Once more the procession was 
formed and marched round the hall, headed by the band of the 
Guards, Tinting first the gymnasium, then the library, then the 
concert-room, uid lastly the theatre. Here they paused, and the 
bridal purtr took their seats. The people poured m : when eyeiy 
seat was talren the stewards invited the rest into the concert-room. 
In the theatre a little sparkling comedy was played : in the concert- 
room a troupe of singers discoursed sweet madrigals and glees. 
Outude, the waiters ran backwards and forwards as busy as Dio- 
genes witii his tub, but more to the puipose. 

When, in something oyer an hour, the performances were 
finished, the stewards found that the tables were laid, one running 
down tne whole length of the hall, and shorter ones across the 
halL Eyerybody had a card with his place upon it : there was no 
confusion, and while trumpeters blared a welcome, they all took 
their places in due order. 

Angela and her husband sat in the middle of the lonff table; 
at Angela's left hand was Lord Jocelyn. at Harzys right Lady 
Dayenant Opposite the bride and briaegroom sat the Chi^ 
Brewer and the Chief Accountant The bridesmaids spread out 
right and left. All Angela's friends and acquaintances of Stepney 
Green were there, except three. For old Mr. Maliphant was 
ntling as usual in the boarding house, conversing with unseen 
persons and laughing and brandishing a ]jipe { and with him 
Daniel Fagg sat hugging his book. And m his own office sat 
Bunker, dck at heart. For he remembered his officious private 
letter to AQss Messenger, and he felt that he had, indeed, gone and 
done it 

The rest of the long table was filled up by the derks and 
superior officezs of the Brewery : at the shorter tables sat the rest 
of the ffuests, including even the draymen and errand-boys. 
And so uie feast began, while the band of the Guards played lor 
them. 

It was a royal feast, with the most magnificent cold sirldns of 
roast beef and rounds of salt beef, leg of mutton, saddles of 
mutton, haunches of mutton, loins of yeal, rib(| of pork, legs of 
pork, great hams, huge turkeys, canons, fowls, dude, and ffeese, 
all done to a turn; so that the honest guests feU to with a nught^ 
will, and wished that such a wedding might come once a month 
at least, with such a supper. And Messenger's beefi as much as 
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70a pleased, for eyerybodj. At a moment like this, would one^ 
eren at the High Table, venture to ask, to say nothing of wishingi 
for aufi;ht but Messenger's beer P 

A^er the hacked and mangled remains of the first course wera 
remoyed there came puddings^ pies, cakes, jellies, ices, blano* 
mange, all Idnds of delicious Uangs. 

And afler this was done, and eating was stayed, and only the 
memory left of the enormous feed, the Chief Brewer rose and pro* 
posed m a few words the health of the bride and bridegroooL 
He said that it would be a lasting sorrow to all of them that they 
had not been present at the auspicious eyent of the morning; but 
that it was in some measure made up to them by the happiness 
they had enjoyed together that eyemng. If anytbin^, he added, 
could make tnem pray more heartily for the nappmess of the 
bride, it would be the thought that she refused to be married 
from her house in the West End, but came to Stepney among the 
workmen and managers of her own Brewery, and ij^referr^ to 
celebrate her wedding feast in the magnificent hall which she had 
giyen to the people of the place. And he had one more ^ood 
thing to tell them. Miss Messenger, when she gaye that precious 
thing, her hand, retained her name. There would still be a Mes- 
senger at the head of the good old House. 

Harry replied in a few words, and the wedding cake went 
round. Then Dick Copnin proposed success to the Palace of Delight. 

' Harry,' whisperea Angela, ' if you loye me, speak now, from 
your yery heart' 

He sprang to his feet, and spoke to the people as they had 
never heard any yet speak. 

After telling them what the Palace was, what it was meant to 
be, a nlace for the happiness and recreation of all ; how they were 
to make their own amusements for themselyes ; how there were 
class-rooms where all kiuds of arts and accomjplifmments would be 
taught; how, to ensure order and good behaviour, it was necessary 
that they should form their own volunteer police ; how there were 
to be no politics and no controversies within those walls, and how 
the management of all was left to committees of their own choosing, 
he said,— 

< Friends all, this is, indeed, such a thin^ as the world has 
never yet seen. Tou have been frequently invited to join together 
and combine for the raising of wages : you are continually invited 
to follow leaders who promise to iwbrm land laws^hen you have 
no land and never will have any ; to abolish the Honse of Lords, 
In which you have no part, share, or lot ; to sweep away a Church 
which does not interfere with you ; but who have nothing—no, 
nothing to ofier you, out of which any help or advanta^ will 
eome to jou. And you are always being told to consider life as a 
long period of resignation under mevitable suflering; and you are 
told to submit your reason, your will, yourselves, to authority, and 
all wiD be well with you« iNo one yet has given you the chance of 
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makinff youneWes bappj. lo this place you will find, or you will 
make lor yourselTes, aO the things which make the lives of tlie 
rich happy. Here jou will have mosic, dancinjr, singing, acting, 
paintiuffy reading, games of skill, games of chance, companionship^ 
eheerfulness, lights warmth, conuort— everything. When these 
things hare been enjoyed for a time they will become a necessity 
for yoU| and a part of the education for your y oun? people. They 
will go on to ciesire other things which cannot be foond by any 
others for you, bat which must be found by yourselTes and for 
yourselves. My wife has placed in your hands the materials fer 
earthly joy : it lies with you to learn how to use them : it Iis« 
with Tou to find what other things are necessary; how the people 
who nave all the Power there is, must find out what they want, 
and help themselves to it, standing shoulder to shoulder by means 
of that Power: how those enemies are not the rich, whom your 
brawlers in TMiitechapel Road ignorantly accuse, but quite another 
kind— and joxl must nnd out for yourselves who these are. It is 
not by settmg poor against rich, or b;^ hardening the heart of rich 
agamsi poor, that you will succeed : it is by independence and by 
knowledge. All sorts and conditions of men are alike. As are 
the vices of the rich, so are your own ; as are your virtues, so are 
theirs. But, hitherto, the rich have had things which you could 
not get. Now all that is altered : in the Palace of Delight we ars 
eoual to the richest : there b nothing which we, too, cannot have : 
wliat they desire we desire ; what they have wa shall have : we 
can all love ; we can all laugh ; we can all feel the power of 
music; we can dance and sing; or we can sit in peace and medi- 
tate. In this Palace, as in the outer world, remember that you 
have the Power. The time for envy, hatred, and accusations naa 
gone by : because we working men have, at last, all the Power 
there is to have. Let us use it welL But the Palace will be for 
joy and happiness, not for political wrangles. Brothers and 
sisters, we wul no longer sit down in resignation : we will take 
the same joy in this world that the rich have taken. Life is short 
for us all : let us make the most of it for ourselves and for each 
other. There are so many joys within our reach; there ars so 
many miseries which we can abolish. In this house, which is a 
Temple of Praise, we shall all together continually oe thinking 
how to bring more simshine into our lives, more change, more 
variety, more happiness.' 

A serious ending ; because Harry spoke fix>m his heart As he 
took his seat in deep silence, the organ broke forth agun and 
played, while the people stood, the grand Old Hundredth Pialm^ 

A serious ending to the feast ; but Life is serious. 
• •••*•• 

Ten minutes later the bride rose, and the band plaved a joyful 
march, while the wedding procession once more formed and 
marched down tlM hall^ and the people poured out mto the streets 
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to eheeri and Angela and her hnaliand diore awaj Ibr their 
honeymoon* 

The Palace of Delk;ht is in worMng 6xder now, and Stepney 
ia already transfonne£ A new period began on the opening 
night for all who were present For the mst time they under- 
stood that life may be haopy : for the first time they resolved that 
they would find out for tnemselyes the secret of happiness. The 
uigel with the flaming sword has at last stepped from the sates of 
Bie earthly ParadisCi and we may now enter therein and taster 
tfnreproyedy of all the fruitsi except the apples of the Tree of Lifis 
'^which has, indeed, been remoyed, long smoe, to another Place. 
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AOhOdWidow. 

RT J. S. WIRIER. 
OaTalryLife. 
Regimental Legends. 

RT H. F. WOOD. 
Passenger from Scotland Yard 
BngUihman of the Rue OaXn. 

„_ BTLA9TW00D. 
SaUna. 

BT GELIA PARKER WO0LLET. 
Rachel Armstrong. 

^ ^ RT EDMUND TATES. 

Oastaway. 

The Forlorn Hope. 

Land at Last 
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About (Edmond).— The Fellah: An Egyptian Novel. Traaakted by 

Sir Randal Roberts. Post Svq , Illust rated boards, bj. - 

Adams (W. Davenport), Works by. 

A Dictionary of tho Dramas beinff m comprobenslvtt Guide to the Pby&JPlaywrlehts, Flayers, 
and Playhouses of the United Kineoom and America, from the Eailiest Times to the Present 
Day. Crown 8vo, half-bound, tat, id, [Preparing, 

Onlp« and QnkMUili. Sdected by w. Davenport Adams, post gyo. d oth U mpt ax. &/. . 

Agony Column (The) of 'The Times/ from x8oo to xSya Edited 

with an IntfoductioQ. by ALICB Clay. Post Svo, doth fimp. sx. 6<<: 

Ald6 (Hamilton), Novels by. Post 8va, illustrated boards, 25. each. 
Cagg of Cag>|yon. | Confldanc a s . 



Albert (Maiy) .-^Brooke Finchley's Dau£:hter^ Post Svor-pictnre 

boards^ «ft ; doto Umpj y . 6rf. . ui. . 

Alden (W. L.).-^A Lost 56ul: Being the Confession^ ^d;P^fpnce of 

Chartes Lindsay. Fcap. 8to, doth boards, is. Ijd. ,.. ■, ..,,.'' ■ ■ , '". " 

Alexander (Mrs.), JNoVels by. PostSvb.illtisttated boards, )25. each. 

Maid. Wif«. or widow 7 | Yalarla*a Fata. | Bttnd I^fUa. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3x. 6A each. ., t. ,- • 
A LlfaJntaraat* | MOila*a Choice. f- Dy Wom a n*« Wlf* • ^ 

Allen (F. M.).—Qreen as Grass. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 

doth, y. 6d, ^^_______^_______________ " 

Allen (Grant), Wprks by. 

Tha Evolutionist at Large* Crown Sro, doth extra, 5s, 
Post-Prandial Philosophy. Crown 8vo, art linen, 3^. &4 
Moorland Idylls. Crown 8vo, doth decorated. 6j. ^ 

down 8to, doth extra, ^r. &/. each ; post Svotfllustrated boaids, st. eadu 



Babylon. la lUustrations. 
Strange Stories. Frontls. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
Few Malmle*s Sake. 
PhUlstla. t InaU Shades 



The Devil's Die. 1 The Duchess of Powysland. 

This Mor^U Coll. Blood Royal. 



The Tents of Shem. Froatls. Ivan Greet's Masterpleoa. 
Tha Great Tahoo. Tha Scallywag. 34 llHists. 

Dumaresq^s Daughter. | At Market Yalne. 



Under Sealed Orders. Crown 8vok doth extra, ^r. 6d, 
Dr. PaUlser's Patient. Fcap. 8vo. doUi boards, u. td. 



Anderson (Mary) .^Othello's Occupation: A Novel. Crown 8vo. 

cloth, y.6A l_ - 

Arnold (Edwin Lester), 5tories by. — — 

The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the Fhoanlelan. Crown 8vc doth extra, with u 

Iflustntioos by H. M. Paget. 3*. id. » post Svo, Olustcated boards, ar. 
Tha OoinataMa Of St. mcholas. Whh Frontispiece by S. U wood. Crown ere, doth, y. 6^. 

Artemus Ward's Works. With Portrait and Facsimile. Cfowa 8vo, 

dsih estta. y. M-Alao t POPULAR SomoN post STOk pictius bMidi, sih 



Aihton (John), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. each. 

n\mww •* ti»« Clia»-Books of ih« ISili Cumtmww. With 334 IttustratkMis. 



mmww 9t «•»• Clia»-Books of iho ISiH Cuitavv. with 334 ittust 

■■rtlrt CaHoatttPO and Satf ro on Mapoloon Um nni. Widi u 

■oSm SlMot Ballade Whh 57 "to«M«*op ^ 

•oolal Ute la tfia « et<a of Qn— n An n a. With i5 WmtraHoai. Cffow 9wa, doth, y. a£ 

BacterliTVeast Fungi, and Allied Species, A Synopsis of. By 

_W. |k C kOVB, B^A. with ty IBurtra ti om. Cimra »ro^ doth txtn, y . 64. 

BimUiey (Rev. C. Wareins:, M.A.)* Works by. 

BBMtlak SonMunaa 1 Tb^ Bobrm ud SlKwitottona Furni EomoM, «tt a 
Crowa tvo, * "' 



I, cloih. w.ML 

CaHcMttlea Of Parltaa WoM onalataga. Cwm tro^ doth, y. 6d. ^ 

barioffdould (Sabine, Author of 'John Herring.' Ac.), Novels by. 

Cra«alv«^doUi«xtfa,y.M:ach: poet tvo^ IDiiitfaMd boards, m. Mch. 
aad a »lda r. . . ' '^•' 

Barr (Robert: Lake Sharp)* Stories by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3;. 6tf. each. 

la a BtaaoMP Cbalr. WHb Frootisiiiece and VipMtto ^ Dkmain Hammon». 
From Whosa Boama. ftc With 47 lOustrations Iqr Hal Huest aad ottao. 
A Womaa latarvenas. with 8 lUustntions by Hal Hukst. 
aayaag a 1 Wkh a lUmtrations by Uawchlot SPBED mmj other«. 

Barrett (Frank), Novels by. 

Po« tvo^ Ilhuintod bowds. •«; Mch; doth. «f. 6<f.aodi. 
Fattavad fto I.tll». I A Prodl«al*a ffrpdraaB 

Tba Bin of Olga XaaaoaHch. | John Pordi and Hlo H^jprnrnMrn. 

BaiwMa Uf aad DaaMi. _^_ I A RaooUlntf Vantfaaaea. 

Pollj Horrlaen. | Baaaal Savlai I Ueat. Barnahaa. | Fooad ««rilty. 

LliUa liadF Uatoa. 1 FopJLowa and Bonoar. 

Vha Woaaaa af iha Ivoa Bvacalata. Cr. |^v.<xcioth. st.ju. ; poM ivob bouds.ss.: dL Ibmp, ar. tf 

Crown 8to. doth extra, w. 6d. each. 
Tha Hapdfa d Scand al . I A M t»mtn < Wltaaao. Wtth 8 Ilhwtratfoap by W. H. Marcetsox 

Barrett (J oan).— Mon te C arlo Stories. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. td. 
Beacon sfleld, Lord . By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth, y. 
Beaticfiamp (Shelsiey).— Orantley Orange. Post 8vo. boards, 2x7 
Besant (Sir Walter) and James Rice, Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. doth axtra. y. id,*Mch\ poat tvo. Olostrated boards, a.r. each ; doth limo, a«. M. oack. 
Koady-Moaay MoMlboF. B7 Calla'a Arhonr. 

Mf XdUle OlFl. The Chaplain of tha Flaat. 

Unch Harp and Ovon ~ 



TMo Soa 9A 

Tha Ooldaa Batta»flF< 
"""1 BLoaka r' — •"— — 



Valo 
Batti 



_ J Chaplain < 

Tha Beamy Bide. 
Tha Case of Mp. Lnaraft, &c. 
Twae in Trara]daLP*a B«Ft &e. 
The Ten Yeare' Tenant. &c. 



JLoaka of Thalanaa. The Ten Yeare' Tenant. &c. 

•*« Thara is also a Library Edition of the above Twelve Volumes, haodaomdy set in new type ca a 
targa crown tvo pace, and bound in cloth extra. &r. each; aad a Popular Edition of Tba OoIdaa 
BattaaBy. wadium evo. 6d. ; cloth, i j. 

Besant (Sir Walter), Novels by. 

Crown 8T0, doth extra, at. fiA each M>ost Svo. iUastnted board*, u. each : doth Bmp, ms, UL each. 
All Boris aad Condftlona of Men. With n lUustrations by FRRD. Barmaro. 
The Captains* Room. &c. With Frontispiece by E. ;. Whbblbr. 
All In a Garden Fair. With 6 Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 



Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece by Charlbs Grbbn. 

Unole Jiaek. and other Stories. | Chlldre 

The World Went Very Well Than. With la Blustrations by A. FORBSTIBK. 



Herr Paulnoi His Rise, his Greatness, and his FaU. | Tha Bell of Bt. Pmorflb 

For Fsdth aad Freedom.. With Illustrations by A. Forbstibr and F. Waody. 

To CaU Her Mine, &c. With 9 inustrations by A. Forbstibr. 

The Holy Rose, &c With Frontispiece by F. Barnard. 

Armorel of Lyonesse t A Romance of To-day. With la Illustrations by P. BABXASaw 

Bt. Katherlne^e by the Tower. Witl) ta Illustrations by C Grbbn. 

Verbena Camellia Btaphanotie. ^c. With a Frontispiece br GORDON BROWH^ 

The Ivory OaU. I The Rebel Qaaea. 

Beyond the Dreams of Ava rice. With la lUustrationaby w. H. H VDB. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6d. each. 
In Deaeon*s Orders, ftc With Frontispiece by A. Foresiier. 
Tha Revolt of Man. | The Master Craftsman* f 

The City of Refuge. WIA a Fr ontispie c e by F. S. Wil son. . 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. Chbap Popular E ditiow. Medliim tvo, Mt cfoih. if. 
A Fonntaln Sealed. With Frontispiece by H. G. BURGESS. Crown 8vo, doth. Ar. 
***?.??*•'!??• ■"** /**•*•/ Drawing-room PUys. By Sir WALTER BBSANTand WALTER H. POLLOOC 

With so lUustrations by CHRis HAMMOND and JULB GOOD MAN. Crown 8vo, ctoth, (ilt edmftr. 
FWty Years Atfo. With Z44 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. doth extra, y. 
The.Eulody of Riehard Jefferles. With Portrait Crown 8vo. doth extra, fir. 
I«ondon. With I3S Illustrations. Demy 8ro, cloth, tj. «</. 
Wastminster. With Etched Frontispiece by P. S. WaLXBR. R.P.E.. aad ija IBsstntlQu to 

William Patten and others. Demy 8vo. doth, 7*. td. ^^^ ^ 

sir Blehard Whlttlnitton. With Frontispiece. Crown tvo. ait IfaMa, 3#. M 
. Baapavd da Collgny. With a Portrait. Crown tvo^ ait Unas, f Mb 
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Beautiful Pictures by British Artists : A Gathering of Favourites 

from the Picture Galleries, engraved on Steel. Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, ais. 

Becbsteln (Ludwij:)«— As Pretty as Seven, and other German 

Stories. Wifh Additional Tales by the Brothers GklllM, and 98 lllustratioM hy RiCHTBS. Square 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 6d, ; gilt edges, js. 6d, 

Bellew (Frank).— The Art of Amusing:: A Collection of Graceful 

Arts. Games. Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. With 300 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 41. 6A 

Bennett (W, C, LL.D.).— Songs for Sailors. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2*. 
Bewick (Thomas) and his Pupils. By Austin Dobson. With 95 

Illustrations. Square 8vo, doth extra. 6s, 

Bierce (Ambrose).— In the Midst of Life : Tales of Soldiers and 

Civilians. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, gf . 

Bill Nve's History of the United States. With 146 Illustrations 

by F. OPPER. Crown Svo, doth extra, y ■ 6d. 

Bir6 (Edmond). — Diary of a Citizen of Paris during 'The 

Terror.' Translated and Edited by JOHN DB ViLLlERS. With a Photogravure Portraits. Two Vols., 
demy Svo, cloth, au. 

Blackburn's (Henry) Art Handbooks. 



Academy Notee. 1897. ... 
Academy Notes, 1875-79. Complete In 

One Vol., with 600 lUustrations. Cloth, 6s. 
Academy Notes, 1880-84. Complete In 

One Vol., with 700 Illustrations. Cloth. 6s. 
Academy Notes. 1890-91. Complete la 

One VoL. with 800 lUustrations. Cloth, -js. 6d, 
Orosvenop Not«s, VeL I., 1977-8S. With 

300 Illustrations. Deny Svo, doth 6s-. 
Orosvenov Notes, VoL II.. 1888-87. With 

300 Illustradons. Demy 8vo, doth, 6s, 



Orosvenop Notes, Vol. III., 1888-90, With 
•30 Illustrations. Demy 8vo cloth. 3; . 6d. 

The New Gallery, 1888-1898. With aso 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, doth, 6s. 

Bngllsh Pictares at the National Gallery. 
With 114 Illustrations, zx. 

Old Masters at tha National GaUery. 

With 128 Illustrations, xs. 6d. 
ninstrated Catalotfne to the National 
Gallery . With 34a lUusta. Demy 8vo, doth. sr. 



The ninstrated Catalogae of the Paris Salon, 1897. With 300 Sketches, y. 

Blind (Mathilde), Poems by. 

The Ascent of Man. Crown Svo, cloth, <s. 

Dramas in Miniature. With a Frontispiece by F. MAOOX BitOWN. Crown Svo, cloth, 5f. 

Bontfo and Sonnets. Fcap. Svo.vellum and eold. 54. 

Birds Of Pas sag e t Songs of the Orient and Occident. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, linen, 6s. net. 

Bourget (Paul).— A Living: Lie. Translated by John db Villiers. 

With special Piefoce for the English Ed ition. Crown Svo, doth, 3s, 6d, 

Bourne (H. R. Pox), Books by. 

Bntfllsh Merchants : Memoirs in Illustration of the Proffress of British Commeree. WMi niunerottt 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth extra, js. 6d. 
Bngllsh Newspapers : Chapters in the History ofJoumaQsm. Two Vds., demv Svo, doth. asr. 
The Other Side of the Bmin Pasha Relief Expedition. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s, 

Bowers (Qeorge).-^ Leaves from a Hunting Journal. Coloured 

Plates. Oblong folio, half-bound, ns. _____________^____^__^^___^___^ 

Boyle (Frederick), Works by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 25. each. 

Chronicles of No-Man*s Land, t Camp Notes. t Saya<e Life. 

Brand (John).— Observations on Popular Antiquities; chieBy 

illustrating the Origin of our Volfirar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With the Additions of Sit 
Henry Ellis, and numerous Ihustrations. Crown Svo, cloth eactra, ^s. 6d. 

Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by. 

The Reader's Handbook of Allusions, References, Plots, and BtorlM* Eighteenth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, doth extra, is. 6rf. _ 

Authors and their Works, with the Dates t Being the Appendices to * The Reader's Hand- 
book,' separately printed. Crown Svo, doth Urop, ar. 

A pictlonary or Miracles i Imitative, Realisticraod Dogmatic. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Brewster (Sir David), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 45. 6d. each. 

More Worlds than One i Creed of the Philosopher and Hope of the Christian. With Plates. 
The Martyrs of Science: Qalilbo, Tycho Brahr. and Kbplrk. With Portraits. 
Letters on Natural Magic. Wita numerous Illustrations. «_>_____ 

Brillat-Savarin.— Gastronomy as a Fine Art. Translated by 

R. E. Aj^DRRSOW. M.A. Post 8vo. half-bound, at. 

BrydVes (Harold).— Uncle Sam at Home. WUb 91 Illustrations. 

Po^t 8vo, illustrated boards, ai . } cloth limp, u. ^. 



Bacluuiaii (Robert), Novels, Ac, by. 

Cfowtt »ra^ dotfi tttn. y. M «Kh ; post trob I 



r«ftlMBv«ff«. _^. 
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VIM Maw AIMtapA f mSSm Dmi*. 
■attt AStanroTaeanv^o. Wlkh FronCi^pieot. 
Thtt HfWteP Ot.tlife Mia*. IVlth Fromisnect. 

«lwH«lftof UHM. 4 Wooum mad ihaMtt 



Ciowa tvok tlpch axtn. V' ^o «K^ 
;k««mUIWMMBM«»M. I LXy K U»<famfc 

Tba WSBdoriB^ Jaw I ■ Chi htiaM Cu6L Crown tro. ck^t h;gf : ^ 

Th« Owrlatea. By Robhrt BvCHANAN and Hrnry MURRAIN. Cnnm Wra, doCh. «tt a 
Fnaitimi T* by T. H. RoBWCOW. sr. 6rf. ; port »rOk picture bcanfa. af. 

Burton (Richard P.)-— The Book of the Sword. With over 400 

• IBurtiBrt—. I>a«r 410^ cloth eitr^ sar. 



Borton (Robert).— The Anatomy of Melancholy. With Transla- 

domartheQiwtailoas. Otmy tvo^ doth ostia. yj. ML 

MrtRMrt ialy AM i ll l Ri a t Aa Abdd p — t of BVlcro!r8_AKAT0ICY. Post gyp, h«lf-bd.. as. U 

Calne (T. Hall), NoveU by. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6<f. each.; 

port tf«^ MaMmtod boardm Bi; Mck; doth tap^ Bf: ML oock. 
Vbtt ShadMT or A CHoM. I ABoBofHaitfav. | »ha nooitiw 

AltoaUMtAKYEDmoitolTllO HMWrtf, aat la new typo, ctow» Std. doth decorat ed, da. 

Cameron (Comman der V . Lovett).— The Cruise of the * Black 

Pilaoa* Pilvaiooi* Foat 9vo« pictova boordit v* 

Cameron (Mrs. IL U>vett), Novels by. Post Svq, illast. bds. 2s. ea. 

J«ll«l*a Ovaadlaa. I Deeelv«n Bw«v. ' 

, ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■■■I.- I 1 1 ■■■ I ■ . ■ ■■..■■ I , - 

Captain Coisrnet, Soldier of the Empire: An Autobiography. 

Editod by TOBMriAM-lJlPCHlY. Traadatod by Mia. Carby. WUh aoe mattrndon, Cimaftnik 
clMb,si;<d ■ 

Carlyle (Jane Welsh), Life of. By Mrs, A^bz^dbr Ireland. With 

Portrait and Facdidia Lottar. SmaUdMoytTO, dothoxtn.9i«.(6^ . 

Carlyle (Thomas).— On the Choice of Books. Post 8vo. cl.. is. 6d. 

•^•^S^S'SRJ^SS* ^.T^5''ft. •Ift^J^i*, »"* ■•J"* ■••Moa, ISaS-ieTli Edited by 
CE.KORTON. with POrtraitSi Two Vols., crown 8vo» doth. a4r. 

Carrttth (ffayden).>-The Adventures of Jones. With 17 lUustra- 

Han, Pc»p.tro,doth,ai. ^ . ^ 

Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Lif| by. Long fckp. Svo, 

dofh.ar.&&oach. 5 
• Tha Mint in Y»Uow. 1 In the QiifcyUg. ' 

Chapman's (George), Works. Vol. I., Plays 0dknplete, including the 

DoubtAd Onas.— VoL II.. Poems and Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C Swinbukmb.— VoL 
. III., Tiaadationa of the Iliad and Ody sse y. TBreo Vols., crown 8vo. dotlA y. 6f. eadu 

Chappie (J. Mitchell).— The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 

**^ CyowB >ye, dotii, y. 6tl, 



Chatto (W. A.) and J. Jackson.— A Treatise oa Wood Engravine, 

Historical and Practical. With Chapter by H. G. BoilN. and 450 fine lUusts. Large 4tOk hatf4eather, 28;. 

Chaucer fiM* Children : A Golden Key. By iiirs. H. R. Hawbxs. With 

8 Coloond Plates and 30 Woodcuts. Crown 410. cloth extra, y. €d. 
Caiawceg fog Schoo lR. By M r s. If. R. HaweiS. Demy 8vo. doth Ump, aj. gdL 

Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of^ the Open- 

ingL By HOWARD STAUNTO."*. Edited by R. B. WoRMALD. Oown 8va doth, v 
Ttaa Minor Taetlea of Chasa i A Tre;uise on the Deployment ol the Forces in dbtodlenr« »n «;i». 

tegic Principle. By F. K. VOUNG and E. C HowellT 1^5 <Sp. ^o. {toAriTS^^ 
««• HaaMnga Chaaa Tournaznant. , Coatafnhig ttaa Authorised Account of the aso Games 
pfanrwl Aug..SA)t., 1895. With Annotations by PiLLSBURY, Lasker. TarraSCH. STKmrK 
SckiiPFBRs. teichmann. bardblhbbn, bCackburnb. Cunsbbrg, "^insleyTmasoi? aS 
ALBIN ; Bioi^raphtcal Sketches of the Chess Masters, and aaPOrtiafta. Edited by H. iLcH^ini'iBV 
Crown Svo. cloth. 7s. 6d. , «»*»«ikb. 



Clare (Austin).— For the Love of « Liiss. . Po8t8vo,2*.; cl., 2^. 6i 
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Clive (Mrs. Archer), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 25. each. 

Paul Ferypll. I Why Pan! Parroll KUled hU WlJa. 



Clodd (Edward, F.R.A.S.).— Myths and Dreams. Cr. 8vo, y. 6d. 

Coates (Annd).— Rie*5 Diary. Crown 8vo. cloth. 35. 6d. 

Cobban (J. Maclaren), Novels by. 

Tha Cava of Bools. Post 8vo. Illustnied boarda, v. 

Tha Bad Sultan. Ciown 8to^ doth eztnt jr. 6d. ; post 8vo, lllastrated boardi, aa 

Tha Bnydto of I»ab»L Crown gws doth ettra, 3 ?. -erf. 

Coleman (John).— Curly: An Actor's Story. With 2X Illustrati^ 

br J, C DoVMASi. Crown 8rOp purtnre oorer, I& * 

Coleridge (M. E.)*— The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. Cloth, ts,6d. 
Collins (C. Allston).— The Bar Sinister. Post 8vo. boards, 25. 
Collins (John Churton, M.A.), Books by. 

lUustrattoas of Tennyson. Crown 8vo. doth extra, 6s. 

Jonathan Bvtft 1 A Biographical and Critical Study. Crown 8vo, dotli «rtn, tf. 

Collins (Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 

Crown 8to, doth extra, jr. 6A eadi ; post 8to. illustrated boards, t. each. 
PMrnHMnMhttoMldnUht. | Blaoksmlth and Boholavt 

Transmltfrauon. | Tan Flay ma Palsa. 1 Tha Ylllatfa Oomsdya 

Post 8vo, IDustrated boards* ax. eadi. 
■wsat Manm Pa<a. | A Fight with Fortuna, I B wet and Twanty. t Pgaasad. 

Collins (Wilkle), Novels by. 

Crown Sirob doth ext^ manjr lUiistrated, 3f.0<f. eacht pott tre. ptctare boeid^ nr. eedi i 
doth limp, as. 6d. each. 



'Hide and Saek. 
•Tha Woman la Whttti 
*Tha Moonstone. 
•Man and Wife. 



ftSft"^"- 



. Dead Saevat. 
iQnaan-of Haavtfl. 
Mama. 



Heart and Selenoa. 
• I Say NOk* 
A Rogue's Life. 
Tha BvU Genius. 
Little Novels. 
Tha LeSaey of Cafak. 
~*^d £oTa. 



*Antonlna. My MlsoeUanles. 

Armadale* 

Poor Miss Flnoh. 

Mlssor Mrs.7 

Tha Mew Magdalaiu 

Tha Frosen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady. 

Tha Two Destinies. 

__^ Tha Haunted Hotel* 

Bio Mama. The Fallen Leavss. 

V MmrIM *arttki Nbw LtBRARY EDITION at y. SC, enHrtly nseiaHdhUHd di new stylt, 

POPUULR EDITIONS. Medium -Sto, 6tl. each; doth, is. each. 
Ths Woman in White. I The Moonstone. | AntonlnAi 

Tha Woman la WJilte and The Moonstone in One Vohima* medhmi 9ro, doth, at, 

Colman's (Qeorge) Humorous WorScs: ' Broad Grins/ ' My Night- 

gown and Slippers,' &c With Life and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, doth extra^ 7^ . 6d. 

Colqnhoun (M. J.) .—Every Inch a Saldler. Post 8vo, boards, 25. 
Colt»brealdng» Hints on. By W. M. Hutchison^ Cr. 8vo, cL, y. ed. 
Convalescent Cookery. By Catherinb Ryan. Cr. 8vo, is. ; cl., is. 6d. 
Conway (Mbncure D.), Works by. 

Demonology and DevU-Lore. With 6< lUustratlona. Two Vols., demy Sro^ cloth, at*. 
George Washington's Bales of Civility. Fcap. 8to. Japanese Tellum. 2j. 6rf. 

Cook (Dutton), Novels by. 

Post 8vo. illu^ted boards; sr; each. 
Lao. I Paul FosUr*s Paaghtas. 

C ooper (Edward H.)."^eoffory Hamilton. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. 
Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West of England ; or« The 

DroUa Traditlens, and Supendtloaa off Old Cornwall. Collected by ROBB&T HUNT, F.R.S. With 
two Sted Bates by GbORCB CRUncSHiWlC Crown 8vo, doth, fs. 6d. 

Cotes (V. Cc^l).— Two Qirls on a Barge. With 44 Illustrations by 

p. H. TOMrwSHNiX foat8y»doth.!w .^. • __^ 1 

Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. ^ , 

ThaProphaiof ths OMat Smoky Moantalas. Po«ts?o,Olnatfas«db«Bv4aa#.- i 

His VanUhed star. Crown Syg doth extra. 3>.6rf. 

Cram (Ralph Aldams}.— Black Spirits and White, Fcap. 8vou 
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Crellln (H. N.). Books by. 

Bo«MMM of ftiM OM Smw^o. With ttUMMtfoM by S.L. wood. CnNnit?0kda(li.3f.<A 
TfJM of tfM OiUlph. CrainiSftK doth. »r. 
TiM MasavMMOi A Drama. Ci««nSvo.&r. 

Crim (M«tt«).~Adveatttres of a Fair Rebel, Crown 8vo^ cloth 

Mtn, wkh m FtOMiipiwa by DAM. BBASn. y . ML i poit tvo^ ilhistrat«d bowda, ss; 

Crockett (S. R.) and others. -* Tales of Our Coast. By S. R. 

CKOCICBTT. GlUBRT PARICB&. HAKOLO FKXDBMC; *Q.* Md W CLAUC RUSSBU. With n 

nhntntioM by FBAMK Brancwym. Ctovb fro, doth, y.6<L 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 6d. 

A wSa of PMMgo. L IP^P^ Prldtir I 'To iMif 



Ciown Srob doth aztra. y. <</. each. 
HuTlo« or BtaAoT 1 In ttao Klnf««m o( ■•»#• 

Tho Boat I«^grHll«a. j Intogtte onoo. | A TbM 

Boyond tho Palo. Crown fro. buckram, 6r. 

Cruikshank's Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Series: The 

First, frooi 1835 to i«4i : the Second, from 1844 to tSsx. A Gatherii^r of die Beat Hoaaoiir of 
Thackrray. hood. Mayhbw. albert smith. A'Bbckbtt. Robrrt BaoucH. &C. Witll 
Bumcrous Steel Enfn^vifiKS and Woodaits by CBOBCB CRUIKSHANK. HiMB, LAMDBLLSk ftc 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth ^t, jt. 6tL each. 
Tko Ufa of Ooorgo CnilkohaBk. By blamchabo Jbbboiik Wbk 14 I BttUailuM and a 
Bibliography. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 

Cummins (C. P. Oordoo), Works by. Demy 8vo» d. ex., St. M ea. 

In tho Hebrldoa. With an Ancotroe Frontisniece and e^ IllustratloBs. 

In the Hlmalayaa and on tho Indian Plains. With 4a Ulustntloaa 

Two Happy Yoara la Coyloa. With ai illustrations. 

Via Cornwall to Btfy^ With a Pliotosravuie Frontispieca Deaay fro, dolh. f». ML 

Cussans (John E.).— A Handbook of Heraldry; with iDstmclions 

for Tracins: P(>di<rrees and Declpheriner Ancient MSS., &C. Fourth Editioo. teriaed. with 40B Woodcuts 
and a Colo ur ed Plate s . Crow n 8to. cl ot h extra. 6j. 

C yples (W.).— Hearts of Oold. Cr. Svo, cL, 35. 6d. ; post 8vo. bds. , 2 s. 
Daudet (Alphonse).— The Bvangelist; or, Port Salvation. Crown 

8to. doth eitra, y- M. ; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, v. 

Davenant (Francis, M. A.). —Hints for Parents on the Choice off 

a Profession for their Sons when Btarttug la Ufa. Crown 8vo, doth. w. 6A 

Davidson (Hus:h Coleman).— Mr. Sadler's Daughters. With a 

Frondspiaca fay Stanlby Wood. Crown Svo, cloth extra, v- ^^ 

Da vies (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Works by. Cr. Svo, is, ca.; cl., is, 6d, ea. 

one Thousand Medleal Maxims and Buptflcal Hints. 

MttPSory Hints t A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease. 

Poods for the Pat i A Treatise on Corpulency, and a Dietary for Its Curs. 

Aids to Long Llf^ Crown Bvo, bj. ; cloth limp, as. 6d. 

Davles' (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited, 

w»h Introduc tion and Notes, by Key. A. B. GroSART. D.D. Two Vols., crown 8vo. doth, 3*. 6tL cadu 

Dawson (Erasmus, M.B.).— The Fountain of Youth. Crown 8vo. 

iloth extr;i. with Two Illustrations by HUMS NiSBBT, 3^ . 6d. : post Svo, illustrated boaids. 8#. 

De duerin (Maurice), The Journal of. Edited by G. S. Trbbutien. 

^Vith a Memoir by Saiktr-Bbuvb. Translated fkom the aoth French Edition by JBSSIB P. FlOTM- 
INGHAM. Fcap. 8vo. half-bound, ar. 6rf. ' "^ 

be Maidtre (Xavier).— A Journey Round my Room. Translated 

by Sir HB WRY ATTWBLL. Poft Svo, doth Hwp. af. 6rf. 

DeMlUe^ (James).— A Castle In Spain. Crown Svo, cloth extra, with 

a Frontis{d«ce, sr. 6A ; post Svo, illustrated boards, as. 

Derby (The) : The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Acconms 

ofTHBOAKS. By LOUIS Hbmry CUBZON. Crown tro. doth Jimpi, s». ML 
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6erwent (Leith), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., y.6d.eaL.; post 8vo, «. «a. 

Oug Lady of T»«mu I Ctrce*« Loynu ■" 

Dewar.(T. R.)«— A Ramble Round the Globe. With 220 lUustm- 

tions. Crown five, cloth «xtra. fs. 6d. 

Dickens (Charles).— S ketches by Boz. P ost 8vo, illust boards, 2s, 

About Bntfland with Dickons. By Alfred Riumbr. Withs^niastntioiisbv C A. Vansbx- 
HOOF. ALFRED RIMMHR. Mdothcfa. Square Bvo, clo th extra, js. 6tL 

Dictionaries, 

the Aeadop'o Handbook of Allaoloas, R^f4^neo«, Plots, and idtortM. By the R<t. 

E. c. Brewer. LL.D. With an English Bibliography. Crown 8vo. doth extia, «. 6d, 
Anthops and tholr WoiAs, with the Datoa. Crown 8vo. cloth limp. ar. 
A Dldtlpnary of Miraeleot Imitative^ Realistic add Dogmatic. Ay tiie Rer. fi. C BRBWBJt, 

LL.D. Crown 8TO. cloth. ST. &f. ' 

Familiar Short Sayingo of Groat Man. Witii Historical attd Expianatonr If ote* by 8AMVBL 

A. BENTk A.M. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ^s.6tL 
Tho Slang Olotionary t Etymolofncal, Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 8vo. ctoth, «r. 6A 
Words* Facts, and Phrases s A Dictionary of Curious. Quaint, and Out-of-the-way Matteia By 

EL1B2HR E DWARDg. Crowtt 8vo. dotl> extra, 3^. 6«{. 

Diderot.— The Paradox of Actiu^-. Translated, with Notes, by 

Walter Herries Pollock. With Preface by Sir HENRY IRVING. Crown 8vo, parchment, 41. td, 

Dobson /Austin), Works by. 

Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. With 9$ lUastradons. Sqaare tro, cloth, ftf. 
Foar Frenchwomen. With Four Forrraits. Crown 8vo. buclcram, gilt top, 6s. 
Bighteenth Centary Ylgnsttes. Ii^HREE Series. Crown 8vo. buclcram, 6«. eadi. 

Dobson (W. T.).— Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Post 

8vo, cloth Hmp, gf ■ 6d. 

Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by. 

Post ivo, illustrated boards, a^ . each ; cloth limp, sr. 6d. each. 
The Wan-Hnnter. | Wanted 1 I A Detective's Trlamphs. 

Caatfht at Last. I In the Grip of the Law. 

Tracked and Taken* I From Information SeceiTad. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Donoan 7 I Link by Link. I Dark Daadfli 

Suspicion Aroused. I Riddles Read. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, y. 60. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, is. each ; dodi, sf. ii. each. 
The Man from Manchester. With 23 Illustrations. 
Tracked to Doom. With Six full-page Illustrations bjr GORDON BaoWMB. 
Tho Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 

The Chronicles of inchael Danevltch, of the Russian Secret Stvwloe. Gmm tre. 

doth, y. 6rf. 

Dowiing (Richard). --Old Corcoran's Money. Crown 8vo, cl., 35. 6d. 
Doyle (A. Conan).— The Firm of Oirdlestone. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6d. 
Dramatists, The Old. Cr. Svo, cl. ex., with Portraits, 35. 6rf. per Vol. 

Chapman's Works. Three Vols. VoL.I. contains the Plays com{deteV VoL II., Poems and Minor 

Translations, with an Essay by A. C. SwiNBURNB : Vol. III., Translationsof the Iliad a ' ~ ' 
Marlowe's Works. Edited, with Notes,.by Colond Cunningham. One Vol. 
Massinger's Plays. From Gifford'S Text. Edited by Colonel Cunningham. One VoL 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette : Airs. Evbrard Cotbs), Works by. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, js. 6d. each. 
A Social Departure. With m illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 



Jonson's Works, with Notes. Critical and Explanatory, and a Bionaphical 1 
'ILLIAM Gifford. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols. 

-,. ... ........ ^. . . ~ Ml 

andOdysaey. 



An American Girl in London. With 80 Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSBND. 

With 37 fUustratioas by r 



The Simple Adventures of a Memsahlb. With 37 fUustratioas by F. H. TOWMsmBi. 



Crown 8to, cIotTi extra, sr. &/. each. 
A Daughter of To-Day. I Vernon's Aunt. With 47 illustrations by Hal Hurst. 

Ciitt (Romesh C.).— England and India: A Record of Piogress 

_during One Hundred Years. Crown 8yo, doth, as, 

D yer (t. I^. Thiselton).— The Folk«Lore of Plants. Cr. 8vo. cl., 6f. 
Early English Poets. Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, 

by Rev. A. D. Grosart. D.D. Crown 8to. doth boards, 3s.6d.pw VehnM. 
Fletcher's (Giles) Complete Poems. One VoL 
Davies' (Sir John) GompleU Poetical Works. Two Vela. 
Horrlck's (Robert) Complete Oolleoted Pooms. Three Vols. 
Sidney (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works. Three Vols. 

Sdgcumbe (Sir E. R. Pearce).— Zephyrus: A Holiday ia finunl 

Md en the River Plate. ¥rilh 41 nuttratioea. CiewB trok dcth eslnmfc 
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B4warde0 (Mrs. A«ol^, Novels by. 

EdwanU (BlIeMf).— Words, Facts, and Phrases t A Dictionary 

•fCwto>^0wdkwiiOM^rf<>»^if »fa<t»i«. Ch-pMB<ltti». Ciwmlw^cipifc.»fc»<. 

Biwaids (JUL Betfeam-), Novels by. 

amy. FtM9to,hou4»,m*t0t€k,M.U, | Ptllrta. PwHrow Biatiated bawls. «f. 

Baertoa (Rev. J. C, iVLA.)« — Sussex Polk and Sussex Ways. 

^WiUila u »d» ct ioabf Kt. Dy.H.WAiC«,«ndFoiiriaMtrartciit> Ciwwi «<>»> dotti mtta, s»* 

EfalestOtt (Edward).— Roxy : A Novel. Post 8vo, iilnst. boards, as. , 
encllsliaian*s House* Tbe t A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, P.S.A.), Works by. 

Tkm uU M« TiMM M MsM ObarlM Btoftrt. Coant of Alfanqr (Trb Toumc Fsami- 
OBft. WWiaFottrak. Cnnm ivo. cloth cstn. ?#. fiA 
- ^ Mi tiM State »A»Ma. Wkb Ahmvp* FrantltplM». Crainitvo.clofh.<0L 



Eyes, Our ! How to Preserve Them. By John Browniwo. Cr. 8vo, is. 
Familiar Short Sayiafs of Great Men. By Samdbl Abthuk Bknt, 

A.M. Fifth EdUomRsvlndMSBiriMvid. Ciwni fro, doth extra. 7«. «A 



Faraday (Mlchael)t Works by. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 4s. 6i. each. 

Tha Chamleal History of a Oandla t Lectnres deflrerad bofon ■ InwHii A w O k ncm . Editwl 

by WILUAM CROOKBS. F.CS. Witll BIMMTOIIS IlllttttMaOM. 

Oa tha Vartoaa Foreaa af Matara. an4 tkate aalatlana «a aaali aUwi. Sdtod br 
WILLIAM CKOOKBa, F.C.S. With MhotmioM. 

Farrer (J. Anson), Works by. 

■Ultanr ■aaaava and Oaatoma. CrowA Svo. doth extra, fir. 

Wavi Thf BsMys, reprinted fron ■ Miltary Meiuien and Customs.' Crown tft, ii.| detfl, U» 6A 

Fenn (Q. Manvllle), Novels by. 

Crown 8to. doth extra, y. 6d. each ; post Cro. niustrated boards, tr. etch. 
Tha Hew Mlatraaa. I Witaaaa ta the D—A, | Tha Tl<eg LUy. | Tha arhlta Vtrgb m 

Fln-Bec— The Cupboard Papers: Observations on tbe Art of living 

and Dining. Pos t 8vo. cloth M i np. «r. 6d, ^.___^._ 

Fireworks, The Complete Art of Making ; or. The Pyrotechnist's 

Traasuiy. By Thomas KBNTISH. With 867 ICustrations. Crown tvo, doth. 5I. 

First Book, My. By Walter Besant, Jambs Payn. W. Clark Rus- 
sell, Grant allbn. Hall Cainb. George r. Sims, Rudyard Kipling. A. Conan Dovlb. 

M. E. BRADDON. F. W. ROBINSON, H. RiDbR HAGGARD. R. M. BaLLANTYNB. L ZANGWILL, 
MORLBY ROBERTS. D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. MARY CORBLU, J. K. JBROMB, JOHN STRANGK 
WINTBB. BRST HARTB, * Q.,' ROBERT BUCHANAN, and R. L. STBVBNSON. With a Piefatoiy Story 
hy jBROMB K. JBROMP, tnd 185 IHuatrations. A Wew Edition. Smatt demy gyp, art linen, y. 6d, 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. 

Littla Ussays i Passages from the Letters of Charlvs Lamb. Post 8vo. doth. tr. td. 
Fatal Sava» Crown 8vot cloth e xtra. 31. 6d, t post evo. muitra ted boards, sr. 

^ Pott 8vo. Dhistrated boards, ax. each. 
Bella DoBBa* I Tha Lady of Bnuitoma. I Tha Saeand Mrs. Tlllotsoii. 
FoUy. I Ma»a> Fagfottan. [_8aTaBty-flva Brooka Straat. 

Tha Lift af ^amaa Bosvall (or Aochinleck). with Ilhists. Two Vols., demy tvo. doth, au, 

Vh% Savoy Opara. With 60 Illustrations and Portsaits. Crown Svo. doth. sr. &£ 

ate Hangy Igvtagt Twenty Years at the Lyceum. With Portrait. Crown Svo, ir. j doth, xs. Ml 

Flammarlon (CamlUe), Works by. 

Famdte AatroBOmy t A General Description of the Hearens. Translated ty J. SLLARD Gobb, 
>.FLA.i With Three Hates and .88 IlUistrations. Medium 8to. doth. lor. d[ , ^ 

Uyaatai A Rflenance. With 87 lUustratlons. Crown fro, doth extra, y. 

Fletcher's (Qllest B.D.) Complete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 
F^ablanque (Albany)«^PIlth]r Lucre. Pott 8irO| illuit. boards, ai. \ 
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Forbes (Archibald).— The Life of Napoleon IIL With Photo. 

gravure Fronrispie'ce and Thiity-rix fuU-page Illusttatlotti. Demy >to^ doth, gilt top, nt, ■ jSktrtN, 

Francilion (R. E.)* Novels by 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6d. eadii poft tn, Bhntratad boards ms. mA» 
Ona by On*. . I A Btftl QaMn. 1 A Dotf and hU SluUtoV* 

BopMOt8iUBd« IQustrated. . 

Post 8to, illustrated boards, ar. eadi. 
Qa«6B Cophatva. I Olym pta. | Romancaa of t hi Lmw* I Klngov Kaavat 

Jack Dayla*« 'PamiHay* ' €rown 8vo. doth. ^. 6A . '. 

Frederic (Harold), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 25. each. 

Bath'a Bgothar*a Wlfa. I . Tha Iiawton OjteU 

French Literature* A History of. By Henry Van Latin. Three 

Vols., demy 8vo, doth boards, 7J' 6d, each. ' 

Frlswell (Hain).— One of Two: A Novel. Post 8v6, illogt. bds., 2i, 
Fry*s (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities. Edited 

byJ OHN La^B. PubHshed AnnuaUy. Crown 8»Ot doth. 1*. <A , 



Gardening Books. Post 8vo, xi. each ; cloth limp. is. 6d. each. 

A Yaar'a Work in OaMan and Graaahoiiaa. By Gborgb Gleni 
Houaehold Ho»tlooltura» By Tom and Iamb Ierrold. Illustrated. 
Tha Gardaa lha( Paid tha ftant. By Ton jbrrold. 



Igy OaMan WUd. By Francis G. heath. Crown gyp, doth, gCt edges, to. 



Gardner (Mrs. Alan).— Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots : Being 

the Narrative of a Winter^ TnynH and Sport in Northern India. With numerous Illustrations hy tha 
Author and F. H. To WWSBWP. Demy <»% half-bowtd, nst 

Garrett (Edward).— The Capel Girls: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, with two IBustratf&iSt y. 6rf. ; post 8yO. flhistrated boards, a/. 

Gaulot (Paul).— The Red Shirts: A Story of the Revolution. Trans* 

lated by JOHM pb VlLpBRS. With a Frontispiece by^TANLBY WOOD. Crown 8yo, doth, y. 6rf. 

Gentleman's Magazine, The. is. Monthly. Contains Stories, 

Articles upon Literature, Sdence, Biography, and Art, and * Tabla Talk ' by Sylvanus Urban. 
*»♦ BfiHMd yUumet/or recent years kept in sfoeA, 8t. 6rf. each, Casts/br binding, as. each, 

Gentleman's Annual, The* Published Annually in November, is. 

The Title of the 1897 ANNUAL is Tha SaCTat of Wyvam Towara. By T. W. SPBICHT. 

German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

Transhited by EDGAR TAYLOR. With Introduction by foHN RUSKIM, and as Steel Plates aftec 
Gborgb CRUIKSHAWK. Square 8vo. doth, is. 6d. ♦, pit edges. 7s, 6rf. 

Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6d. ea.; post 8vo, bds., is, ea. 

Robin Gray. With Frontispiece. I Irftvlntf a Draam. 

Tha Ooldan Shaft. With Fro ntispiece | Of High Da<gaat 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 



Tha Flovav of tha Fovast. 

Tha Daskd Haavt. 

For lAok of Gold. 

What WUl tha World SayT 

ForthaKlatf. | A Hard Knot. 

J^naaa of tha Waadov. 
n Paatnraa Graan. 



IB Lova aad War. 

A Heaj^'s Problam. 

By Haskd suid Btraaok 

Tha Braaa of Tarrov. 

Fancy Fraa. 

Ih Honour Bound. 

Haart'a Dallght. i Blood-Wollay. 



GIbney (5omervi lie).— Sentenced ! Crown 8vo, cloth, 15. 6d. 
Gilbert (W. S.), Originar Plays by. In Three Series, 25. 6d. each. 

The_FiRSTSBRiBS contains: The Wicked wodd-Fygmalion and Galatea-Charity—The Princesi 



A am 9tM^^Jnu obkihs t i«|wan neuu Biqgaiiw— owvaaiem 
— H.M.S. * PlnafflUDB'— The Soreerer— The Pirates of Penzt 

The Third SbrIB9\ Comedy and Tragedy— Foggerty's 1 
Pattenc».Prlncess Ida-Tba Mikado-^uddigora^Tbe Y 



The Palace of Troth— Trtal by Jury. 
The Second Sbribs t Broken Hearts-Engaged— Sweetheafta-^retchaa^Dan Druce— Tom Cobb 
*'*"*"~ ' * *~* Sore er er^ T he Pirates of Penaanca. 

' I Fairy— Rosencrantz and GuIIdenstem^ 

_ -^ Yeomea of the Guard— The Gondoliers-* 

The Mountebanks— Utopia. 

. Blltfht Orltlnal Oomle Opavaa wdtten by W. S. Gilbbrt. In Two Serlea Demy Svo, doth. 

a*. 6d, each. .The FIRST containing t The Sorcerer— H. M.S. * Flnafon '—The Pirates of Penance— 

lobnfhe-^Fadenca— Princess Ida—The Mikado— Trial by Jury. 
The SecoNO Sbribs contalntaigi TheGondoHers—The Gmnd Duke— The Yeonea of theGuard-^ 

His ExceBf^cy- Utopia, Lixnited— Ruddigore— The Mountebanks— Haste to Ae Wedding. 
Tha Ollbaet and SulHTaB Birthday Books Quotations for Erery Day to the Year, selected 

from Phiya bar W. & Gilbert set to Music by Sir £, SufcLJVAN, CmM hr ALEX, WATSQNt 
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Qllbert (WlllUun), Novels by, Po«t Svo. iUastrated bds.. «. 

Dr.AMUa*sOu««ta. I 9wmm Pafc*. Cof w n wi f g . 

The Wlurd of tif MewiUda* I 



Qlanvine (Ernest), Novels ty. 

Cimra Ivv^ doih «stn, y. tftf. Mch I pan tfo. ■utnfttd bowd*. w. Mck. 

ThS pSSKviA Roa»iic« of Ma^onaUnd. With Two llldtrrtioiw by UUMB Nissn. 
A rmMa flffiftnlrt. With • FraotUpiec e by STANLEY Wood. 

Th«0«MMiBoelU WMb a ProntispiM* by STANLBY WOOOb CrawA iM^ cklk «tow fs. «A 

■lo«r Tara<. Crowa Svo. picture covor. m. j doth. ts.*d, ^^ 

Tal— fro m tha Veldt. With TwcIt* IMmtratiooi by M. Ng»«T. Crow tip, dodi, y. ^ 

Qlenny (Oeorge).— A Year's Work in Garden and Qreenhouse: 

Practi oJ Ad vice a s to the Management of the Flower. Fruit. Mid Frame Gardan. Port ftro, ts. ; doth, ts,§tk 

Oo dwin (Wiliiam).— Lives of the Necromancers, Post 8vo, cl.. zs. 
Qolden Treasury of Thought, The : An Encyclopaedia of Quota- 

Tiows. Edited by Theodore Ta y lor. Crown 8to. doth gill, yt. 6d. 

Oontaut, Memoirs of the Duchesse de (Gouvemanto to the Chil- 

dren of Fraacei, 1773-1836. With Two Phot ograTwea. Two Vola.. dewy 8to, doth artra. aw. 

Ooodman (E. J.).— The Fate of Herbert Wayne, Cr. 8vo, y. 6d. 
Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, described from Antique 

Moouments. By ERNST CUHL and W. KONHR. Edited by Dr. F. HUBPVBR. With SCS Ilostxa. 

tiona. Large crowu Bvo, cloth eatra. fs. 6d. 

Qrevllle (Henry), Novels by. 

Post 8ro, illustialed boards, af. tack. 
Mlkaaev. Translated "by Eliza E. Chase. 
A Woble Woman. Translated by ALBERT D. VaKDAM. 

Griffith (Cecil).— Corinth ia Marazion : A Novel Crown Svo. cloth 

extra, y. 6tf. ; post 8vo, Olustrated boards, ax. 

Grundy (Sydney). —The Days of his Vanity: A Passage in the 

Life of a Young Man. Crown 8vo, cloth eatra. 3/. 6d. ; post §»o, iBustrated boafd«,a/. 

Habberton (John, Author of * Helen's Babies '), Novels by* 

Poat 8T0, mnattated boaida. ar. aadi t doth limp, v. 6d. mdk. 
BraetoB'R Beyou. | Coantgy Lack. 

Hair, The : Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trans* 

lated from the Geiman of Dr. J. PiNCUS. Crown 8vo^ u. ; doth. ts. 6d. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. each. 

Mew Bymbola. I LeSende of the Morrow. | The Serpent PUy. 

_ Ma i den Ecataey. Small 4to. doth aatra. tr. 

Halifax (C.).— Dr. Rumsey's Patient. By Mrs. L. T. Mbadb and 

(Clifford Halipax, M.P. Crown ftro. doth. 6s. ^_«__«_________^___ 

Hall (Mrs. S. C.).— Sketches of Irish Character. With numerous 

Illustrations en Steel and Wood by MacLISB. GILBERT, HaRVBY, and GBORGB CRUIKSHANK. 
Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, js. td. 

Hall (Owen), Novels by. 

The Traek of a storm. Cheaper Editioa. Cvbwb tro^ doth, sr. M 
Jateam. Crown Bro. cloth, y 6d. 

Haliiday (Andrew).— Every»day Papers. Post Svo, boards. 21. 
Handwritins:, The Philosophy of. With over 160 Facsimiles and 

Eaplanntory Teat. By DON FELIX DB SALAMANCA. Post 8yo. doth limp, aj. gA 

Hanky-Panky: Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight ol 

Han<C&c. Edited by W. H. CRBMBB. With aoo Illustrations. Crown 8^0, doth eatra, 4f^ 6A 

Hardy (Lady Duff us). —Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. Post Svo, bds.. ai . 
Hardy (Thomas).— Under the Greenwood Tree. Crown Svo. cloth 

eatra, with Portrait and 15 TDustratioas, 3f. 6d. ; post 8yo. aiaatrated boards, ar. doth limp, ar. fcC 

Harwood (J. Berwlck).--Tbe Tenth 1^1. Post Syo, t^gard^ 3c. 
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CHaTTO a W^INDUS, III at, Marttii*! Ufle, UnJda, W.C. ^ ii 
Barte's (Bret) Collected Work^. Revised by the Author. LIBRARY 

EDITION, in Nine Voiumes, crown 8ro. cloth extra. 6f. each. 
VoL I. COMPLETE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. With Steel-plate PottraH. 
M II. The Luck op Roaring Camp— Bohemian Papers— American Legend. 
w m. Tales op the argonauts— Eastern sketches. 
w IV. Gabriel conroy. | Vol. V. Stories— Condensed NQ^rBLS, Ac 
„ VI. Tales of the Pacific Slope. 

„ VII. Tales of the Pacific Slope— II. with Portrait by John Pettib, R.A. 
„ VIII. Tales of the pine and the Cypress. 

„ IX. Buckeye and Chapparel^ 

Vhe Beleot Works of Bret Harte. in Prose and Poetry. With Introductoiy Essay by J. M. 

Bellew, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 
Bvt Harte'a Poetical Works. Printed on hand-made paper. Crown 8tro. buckram, 4r. 6d. 
A M«w Volnma of Poems. Crown 8vo, buckram. 5s. [Prefiarinf. 

The Queen of the Pirate Isle. With 98 Orij^inal Drawings hjt KATB Grbbnaway, reproducsd 
in Colours by Edmund Evan s. Small 4to. cloth, gf . 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, as. each. 
A Waif off the Plains. With 60 fuustrations by Stanley l. Wood. 
A Ward of the Golden Oat e. with 5 9 illustrations b y Stanley l. Wood. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each. 
A Bapifho of^Oreen Sh^rings. &c. _With Two illustrations by HUMBJ^isbet. 



Colonel Btarbottle's Client, and Some Other People. With a FtontlspiacSb 

Susy : A Novel. With Frontispiece and Vigrnette by J. A. CHRISTIE. 

Sally Dows, &c. With 47 Illustrations by W. D. ALMOND and others. 

A Protetfee of Jack Hamlin's. &c. with s6 lUustrations by W. SMALL and others. 

The Bell-Rlnger of Antfel's. &c. With 39 Illustrations by Dudley Hardy and othen, 

Clarence t A Story of the American War. With Eight Illustratiuns by A. JULE GOODMAN. 

Barker's Luck. &c. With 3^ Illustrations by A. Forestibr, Paul Hardy, Ac 

Devil's Ford. &c. With a Frontispiece by W. H. OVERBND. 

The Crasade of the ** Bxoelaior.*' With a Frontispiece by J. Bernard PartridGB. 

Thrtfs Partners ; or, The Dig Strike onjieavy Tree HiiL_ WUh 8 IllussratioDS hr J. GuUCM: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards,~2j. each. 
Gabriel Conroy. I The Luck of Roarlntf Oanpi Ac 

An Heiress of Red Dctf, &c \ Californian Buries* 

_ Post 8vo, illustrated boards* as. each ; doth, as. 6d. each. 

gHi> . I Maruja. \ A PhyUls of th< Sierrai. 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 

The Art of Beauty. With Coloured Frontispiece and 91 Ulastratlons. Square 8to, cloth bds.. 6r. 

The Art of Decoration. With Coloured Frontispiece anl 74 lUustrations. Sq. 9>n, doth bda. 6#. 

The Art of Dress. With 33 lUustrations. Post 8vo. xs. ; doth, xs. 6A 

Chancer for Schools. Demy 8vo. doth Ihnp, as. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children. With 38 lUustrations (8 Coloured). Crown 4to. doth extra, y. ftfc 

Haweis (Rev. H. R., M.A.), Books by. 

American Humorists : wa««hington Irving. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Tames Russell 
LOWELL, AktBMUS Waro. Mark TWAIN, and BRET Hartb. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
doth extra, 6x. 

Travel and Talk, 1888-93-98 : My Hundred Thousand MQes of Travel through America-^Tanada 

— New Zealand— Tasmania— Australia — Ceylon -The Paradises of the Pacific With Photogravure 

Frontispieces. A New Edhion. Two Vols., crown 8vo, doth, las. 

Hawthorne ^Julian), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, as. each. 
Garth. I Bllice Quentin. I Beatrix Randolph. With Four Hlusts. 



Sebastian Stroma. _ I Bavld Poindexter'a DisapF«af aactk 

Fortune's Fool. 1 Oust. F our Illusts. | The Sp ectre of the Camera. 

Post 8vo, Ulustrated boards, as. each. 
Miss Cadotfns ^ I Love— or a Wame. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel).— Our Old Home. Annotated with Pas- 
sages from the Author's Note-books, and Illustrated with 31 Photogravures. Two Vols., cr. 8vo, ly. 

Heath (Francis George). —My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 

There. Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6i. each. 

Animals and their Masters^ | Social P ressure. 

Ivan de BJron l A NoveL Crown Svo, doth extra, y. 6d. ; post 8vo. illu|ftitted boards, as. 

Henderson (Isaac). — Agatha Page; A Novel. Cr. Svo.cl., 3?. 6i. 
Henty (G. A.), Novels by. 

BiMuh the Juggler. With Ejfht lUustratloiu \j Stanley L. Wood. Crown 9n, doth. at. fd^ 
post Svo, illustrated boaidi, as» 

Crown 8Tfl^ doth, y. id. each. 
Porothy*s Double. t The Queen's Cap. 

Herman (Henry).— A Leading Lady. Post Svo. bds., 25..; cL, 25. 6rf. 
Herrick*s (Robert) Hesperides, Noble Numbers, and Complete 

Colleeted Poems. With Memorial'Introductlon and Notes by the Rev. A. B. GroSART, i>.D. 
Steel Portrait, &c. Three Vols., crown Svo, cloth boards, jr. 6d. eadi. 



f ChATTO A IViNDUg, in SL MigUtfg U—, London. W.fc 

Hertxka (Dr. Theodor).^Freeland : A Social Anticlpatloiw Trans- 
Hesse- Warten (Chevalier Ernst von).-* Tunis: The Land and 

tWPiwpiB. Wkln»lllum«aoM. CwwnHwK doth wrtra. y. adL • 



Hill (Headon).— Zanii»ra the Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d, $ 

pott troy ptctf bo«wfa^ n», t doth, »>. 6dl 

Hllf (John), Works by. 

Tt ■>•»»->■!>— >y> Po<tt»ww6o«rai.tfc I ThftC— imonaao— tag. Cr. »ye. doth, y. 6A 

Hoey (Mrs. Cashel).— The Lover's Creed. Post &vo, boards^ zs 
myf Where to go for a. By £. P. Sholl. 

, fl.P^ John Watsoh. j anb Barlow, Mary Lovbtt Camerc 
L Lancb, J. w. Graham; j. h. Salter. Phobbb allen, S. J. Bw 



Holiday* Where to go for a. By £. P. Sholl. Sir H. Maxwell^ 

Bwt^ fl.P^ John Watson, j anb Barlow, Mary lovbtt Cameron. Justin H. McCarthy. 
Paul Lancb, J. w. Graham, j. h. Salter. Phobbb Allen, S. J. Beckett, l. rivers Vinb. 



Holllngshead (John).— Niagara Spray. Crown 8vo. is. 

Holmes (Gordon, JVI.D.)— The Science of Voice Production and 

Votc< Pf ■•! WRttWi« Cfoim 999, u. I cloth, is. &fc 



Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

ThttAatoOMUoftlMBraaktRst-TRbto. llhNint«4 



Hinp, 9S. 6d.^ Another Edition, post tvo, doth, w. 
I Aoto«rM of ftho BvMtk&st-Vakto and 



^ J. Gordon THOMSON. Po«8vo. doth 
Th« FMfMMr a4 thm EMEkfiMt-Xabta. 



Hood's (Tliomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With Life of 

tho Author, Poitrak, ma too Illintratlottt. Crown Stro, doth, ^t. ML 
Hood*«WhiinEm|l40fl«litt«E. With 8$ Illmtrationa. Pot Svo. half-bound. «. 

Hood (Tom).— Prom Nowhere to the North Role: A Noah's 

Artoedogteal Narratif. With mj Illustrations by W. BRUNTON and E. C. BARNES. Cr. 8yo, doth. &r. 

Hoolc's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works ; including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bom Mots, Puns, and Hi ""^'" "" ---^ ...._-_ « .-_ ^ .. ^_ 

Illustrations. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, jj. fjfL 



crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoasea. With life of the Anthoc^ Poctcaits, Facdailes, and 
' - cloth r — --'"' 



Hooper (Mrs. Qeo.).— The House of Raby. Post 8vo. boards, gy. 
Hopkins (TIghe),— **Twlxt Love and Duty,' Post 8vo, boards, 25, 
Home (R. Hen gist). — Orion: An Epic Poem. With Photograph 

Portrait by SU M » E RS. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth ertra. yj. 

Hunf erford (Mrs.* Author of ' Molly Bawn '), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, ilkstrated boards, w. each : cloth limp, sr. 6d. each. 

Mawttk I A Hwtal Stoufgl*. I Iiiidy Patty, 
In Duraao* YU*. I I -. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. «r. $£, each ; post 9vo, illustrated boards, v. each ; cloth Itmp, v. 6d. each. 
Xiady YEvnMP'E FllihU | Tha Rad-Hou— My fry. | Th« Thrfta Graoes. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3X. 6d. each. 
Tha ProfBMOV^ Bzparimwit. with Frontispiece by E.J. wheeler. 
MoraCralna.^ ^ April's La^. I Fatar's Wlftr 
An Anxloua Momtat. 1 APoInt of Con«c lanca. 1 
Lovica. Crown 8vo, cloth, ftr. ■ 

Hunt's (Leigh) Essays : A Tale for a Chimney Corner, &c. Edited 

by EDWUNn OLLIER. Pest 8vo, half-bound, aj. • 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3*. 6J. each ; post 8vo, IlTustrated boards, as. each. 
Tha Iiaadan Casket. | Salf-Condemnad. | That Othsf PsMon. 

Thornlwof t 'S Mo da l. Post 8vo, boards, gj. \ Mrs. Juliet . Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6rf. 

Hutchison (W. M.).— Hints on Colt*-breaking. With 25 Illustra- 

tlons. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $r. 64. ^^ 

Hydrophobia : An Accouni; of M. Pasteur's System ; The Technique of 

his Method, and Stttfattcs. By REKAlfD SUZOR. M.B. Crown 8to. cloth extra. 6j; 

Hyne (C. J. Cutcllffe).— Honour of Thieves. Cr. gvo, clotii. 35. 6rf. 
idler (The) • An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. Edited by J. K. Teromb. ^ 

Nos. I to 48. &f each j No. 49 and fonowiiwr Numbers, u.each. The first ElGUT VOLS., doUi. 51. eadif 
Vol IX. and after, 7/. 6d, each.— C«s«s fof Binding, u, M, cadH ' » 
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Impressions (The) of Aureole. Cheaper Edition, with ft New Pre* 

nee. Post 8vo^ bludi-ros« paper and cloth, as. 6d. 

Indoor Paupers, By One of Them. Crown 8vo, cloth, i s. 6rf. " 
Ingelow (Jean),— Fated to be Free. Pgst 8vo, illustrated bds., as. 
Innkeeper's Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler's Manual. * 

ByJ. TRBVOR-DavibS. Ciown 8vo, ». ; doth, zx. 6A 

Irish Wit and Huitriour, Songs of. ' Collected and Edited by A. 

PerCHVAL GraWBS. Vimt 8yo;<loth limp, aj. 6^1 

Irving (Sir Henry) i A Record oif over Twenty Years at the Lyceujn. 

By PBRCY FITZGBRALD. With Portrait Crown Ihro. xt. ; cloth, is. td. 

James (C T. €•)• — A Romance of the Qfieien's^ Hounds./ Post 

8w>. doi^ limp. u.ttL -' - •'' ^, 

Jameson, (Willlain^My P i sad Self. Post Svo, bds.. ai. ; <;!», y« 6d. 
Ja pp (Alex. H./lctPO.— Dra^atttffrtctures, &Cv Cr. Sva^ctqtlyy. 
Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Post jiig^iUustrated boajrds, 25. i^^^\* 

Tihrn'-DaxK CoU<ea. > «^.aj -1 ; > tfhy Ou»Mi of CoMianght. i . V. 

Jeff erles^ (foUrhard) .. Works by. Post Svo. cloth limp,.^.. 6tLs9ch^ 

MatiiM>ke£i^LpiidoB. f Tha UfToff tli« Ttolds. J Tta« Op«a JUiw -* 

V Also the liAMb-llJUlBPAPBlt.^EorriON, crown «vOrtMickfain*gltt top. «fkea^ * . t ;■ 

Sh« Eolotfy ' et KloliwA >6ffttPl«ai BySirWAl.tBik Bbsant. Wttk « Photociaph' FMtntt. 
Crown 8vo, doth eaftra. 6f *v " - 

Jennlns 

Cuiiou ^— — . - - . . 

liovd TeanyMuir I A Biographical Sketch. WIt&'Portnit. PM 8V0. si. ; cloCh, u. ML 



Ings (Henry X.), Works by. ^^ 

(iodtlM off CvlqMsm. Post 8vo. cloth l&n{).te:^ 
rd Toanyoon 1 A Biographical Sketch. With PortnOt. 



Jerome (Jerome K.)f Books by. 

Btatfoland. With 64 Illastratlons by J. BERNARD PARTRTDGS. Feep. 4tOk plctnie cover, tt, 
John Iiitferfleld, &c. Wlth^ Iilusts.^y A. S. Bovo and John GULtCH. Ecap. Svo. fdc^^or. ts.6d. 
Th% Pviido's PjPOtfroM t A Comedy by J. K. JEROME and EDEN PHiLXJ>on:S. Cr. 9vo, if. 6d, 

Jerrold (Douglas).— The Barber's Chair; and The Hedgehog 

IiCUOMU Ptoit'8vo. printed on kid paper uid half •bound, tt. 



Jerrold fTom), Works by.~ Post Svo, is. ea. : cloth limp, u. 6d. each. 

Tho GaiNton that Paid ibo Rent. ^ ' 

Houoohold HevtiOOltaro 1 A Gossip at>otit Flowers. Illustrated. 

Jesse (£dward).-*-Scenes and Occupatisns of a Country Life. 

Post 9rOt doth Hmpt sf, ' 

^ Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 75. 6i. each. ' 

A n ecdotal With nearfy 300 lUustratlonv^econd 



Cvedallttes* Past and Pvosent. Indudfaiflr the Sea and Seamen, Minora Talbmn^ Wv>d and 
Letter Divination, Eaordslng and Blessing or Animals, Birds, Eggs., Luck* oc<^ Witb Jcnptl^ece. 
Orovrna and Coronations 1 A History <u Regalia. With 100 lUustrations. 

Jonson's (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a Biographfcral Memoir by WiLLiAM GIFFORD. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three VdU. 
crown Svo, cloth extra, Zi:!^ each. _ « 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. Translated by Whistom, Con 

tatning * The Ant' 
Two Vols.! demy 



tatnii^ '^The Antiquitieaof the Jews* and • Thq Wan pT the Jews.' Wkh 59 Mustratione.^ Mapa 



Kempt (Robert).— Pencil and Palett^: Chapters on Art and Aitists. 

Poat 8vo^ dotii li mp, as^&L . • 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humoreiis 

Sketches. Pest<vo, llhistmted boards, as. ; doth, as. 6d. , 



King (R. Ashe)» Novels by. 

A Drawn Oamo. Crown Svo, ctot' 



cloth, y.6d.i post Svo, boards, w. 

Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, at. each, 
.KhttWttaringof thtt Oroon.* | Passion's SlaTO. I BaU Ban>]^« 



14 CHAttb it WiKftU^. Ill St <yma'> UAt, Undtu, W.C 
KBlrbt (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, L.RX.P.)* — The 

PattoaVs Vad« Htteum t How t» G«t Mo« benefit fraoa Madkal Advice. Cr. 8vo. xx. ; dL^xs.U. 

Knlfirhts (The) of the Lion : A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 

fiiSieii, witit »n l atfoductloe. by the MakqUBSS OP LoiWB. K.T. C>o»rn Sro, doth ertta. <ir. 

Lamb'a (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 

* Portfy for Childfrn 'am! * Prince Docw.' Edited, witk Notes and Itttodeclioa. ^ R. U. Shep^ 

II H H O. Wtth Two Port raits and Facsimie of the ' Essay on Roast F^.' Croem 8vOk doth, 3*. <A 
T^ Bnaaksra of BUa. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-boiin(( a*. 
Saui« Ennayat Sketches and Cbaracten by Chajllbs Lamb, ■etertwri from his Lettws Iqr PBSCr 

F ITZ (. u R A L U. Post 8 vo. cloth Binp, as. 6d. 
IBhm Dramatle Basaya of Charlaa Lamk. With Introdaclloa and Notes by Brandbk Mat* 

THHVV8 . and Steel|4ate Portrait. Fcap. Bro. half.bound. as. td. 

Landor (Walter Savas:e).— Citation and Examination of Wiiilam 

Shakspeare. Ac, betore Sir TtKinas Lucy, touching Deer-stealine, S9th September. isBi. To which 
b added. A Confavaaea of Maatar Bdntand Bpanaar wtth the End of EsseK. tottciiing the 

State a t I reland. 1395. Fcap. 8ro. half-Roaburifhc. aj. id. 

Lane (Edward William).— The Thousand and One Nirhts, com- 
monly called hi Engtand Tha Avablaa Mlgtata' Bntartalnmaata. Translated Irom the Arabia 
with Notes. Illustrated with many hundred Engrannes from Designs by HARVEY. Edited by EOWako 
StanLBY POOLB. With Preface by ST AWLBY LAWB-POOLB. Three Vols., demy lyo, «doai, ft. a rf. ea. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by. 

Bnairilntaa of ftba Clargy. Post 8yo. laid paper , hatf-bonn d, aa 
Post 8vo, cloth limp. as. 6d. each. 

yoranala Anacdotaa. j Thaatrtoal Anaadotaa. 

Lehmann (R. C.)» Works by. Post 8vo, is, each; doth, z^. 6d, each. 

Harry Fladyar at Cambrldga. 

Coava ra aMonal HInta for You n f Bhaotara i A Gulda to PoUte Talk. 

Leigh (Henry S.).— Carols of Cockayne. Printed on hand-made 

paper, bound In buckram. $$, 

Leiand (C. Godfrey). —A Manual of Mendins: and Repairing. 

with Dbg raroa. Crown Svo. cl oth, y. 



Lepelletier (Edmond). — Madame Sans-Qene. Translated from 

the French by JOHN DH ViLLlERS. Crown Svo. cloth. 3f. 6d, ; post Bro. picture boards, ag, 

Leys (John).— The Lindsays: A Romance. Post Svo, illust.bds.,2f. 
Lindsay (Harry).— Rhoda Roberts: A Welsh Mining Story. Crown 

8yo. cloth, y. 6rf. 



Linton (E. Lynn), Works by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3*. 6d. ea 



8vo, cloth eatra. 3*. td. each ; post Bvo. Illostrated boards, ar. each. 
Patrlala Kamhall. J lona. I Undarwlilohliord? With n llhiscrations. 

Vha Aionamant of Laam Dundaa. I • My Lova i ' | Bowing tha Wind. 
Tha World WaU Loat. With la Illusts. I Paaton Caraw. MUlionaireud Miser. 
Tha Ona Too Many . 

Post 8vOb illustrated boards, as. each. 

Tha Babal of tha Vamlly. | Wit h a BUkaa ThPoaA. 

Post 9ro, doth limp, as. 6d. each. 
Wlteh Btorlaa. I Ouraalvaat Bniqrs oa Woaigk 

Vraaahooting t Eatncts fhmi t he Works of Mrs. Lynn Lint ow. 

Dolola BTartoB. Crown Svo, doth extra, y. &/. 

Lucy (Henry W.).— Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. Crown Svo, cloth 

eatra, 31. 6d. ; post 8vo, Ulustrated boards, as. 



Macalplne (Avery), Novels by. 

Taraaa Itaaoa. Crown 8to, cloth extra, is. 

Brokan Winga. With Six mustradons by W. J. HRNWBSgY. Crown tvo, doth estia, ftt. 

MacColl (Hugh), Novels by. 

Mr, Btrangar'n Baaled Paokat. PostBro, fflustrated boards, as, 

Bdnor Whltlook. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ^ 

Macdonell (Agnes).— Quaker Cousins. Post Svo, boards, 25. 
MacGregor (Robert).— Pastimes and Players: Notes on Popular 

Games. Pos t 8vo, dot h limp , gj . 6rf. . 

Mackay (Charles, LL.D.). — Interludes and Undertones: (»^ 

Uu&ic at TitUighL Crown 8to. cloth extra, 6t, 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.), Works by. 

A History ox Oar Own Times* from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 
1880. Library Edition; Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, lar. each.— Also a POPULAR 
EDITION, In Four Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6r. each.— And the JUBILSB EDITION, with aa 
Appendix of Events to the end of 1886, in Two Vols., largfc crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6<f..each. 

JL History of Oar Own Times, from 1880 to the Diamond Jubiles. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
tas. Library edition, nniform with the previous Four Volumes. 

A Bhort History ot Oar Own Times. One VoL, crown ttvo, doth extn, 6>f.<-Also a Chbajp 
Popular Edition, post 8vo, cloth hmp, ^.6d. • . t „, , , ^ „ 

A History ot the Four Oeor< ea. Four Vols., demy »vo, d ex., zar. each. [Vols. I. & II. reatfy. 
Crown aro. doth extra. 3*. id. each ; post 8vo, iUustrated boards, sf. each ; cloth limp, us. 6d. each. 



The Waterdale Neltfhboanh 

My Enemy's Daotfhter* 

A jPalr Saxon. 

Iilnley Roohford. 

DearXady IMsdala. 

Hiss Misanthrope. With xa I BustraHons. 



Donna Qolxote. With 13 Illustrations. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. With xa lUustrationa. 

Camiola t A Girl with a Fortune. 

The Dictator. 

Red Diamondfc 



The Riddle Rintf. Crown 8vo. cloth. y.6d. 

The Three Distfraoes, and oth er Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth, jr. 6A iOct. «i. 

* The Rl^t Honourable.* By Justin mcCartIiy, m.p.. and Mrs. Campbell prabd. Crowm 

8vo. cfoth extra, 6s. _ 

McCurthy (Justin Huntly), Works by. 

The French Revolation. (Constituent Assembly, 1789-91). Four Vols., demy tvo, doth, tu, each. 

An Outline of the History of Ireland. Crown 8vo, is, ; cloth, ix. ed. 

Ireland Since the Union 1 Sk etches of Irish History. lyge-x SSfi. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s, 

Haflz in London 1 Poems. Small 8yo , gol d doth, y. td. 

Oar Sensation Novel. Crown 8vo. pl^ire cover, ix. ; cloth limp, is, 64, 

Doom t An Atlantic Episode. Ccown Bvo, picture cover, m. 

Dolly t A Sketch. Crown Svo, picture cover^ xf. ; doth limp, is. 6d. 

Lily Xass : A Romance. Crown Svo, picture cover, xx. ; cloth limp, is. 6d. 

The Thousand and One Days, with Two Photogravures. Two Vols., crown Svo, half-bd., laa 

A liondon Letfend. Crown Svo. doth. y. &f. 

The Royal Christopher. Crown Svo, doth, y. 6d. 

MacDonald (Qeor2:e, LL..D.), Books by. 

Works of Fancy and Imagination. Ten Vols., i6vao, cloth, gilt edges, hi doth case^ mu, ; ot 

the Volumes may be had separately, in G roller cloth, at 2s, 6d. each. 
Vol. L Within and without.—thb Hidden life. 

„ II. The Disciple.— the gospel women.— book of sonnets.— Organ Songs. 
„ III. Violin Songs.— Songs op the Days and Nights.— a book of Dreams.— Roadsidb 
POEMS.- Poems for children. 

„ IV. PARABLBS.—BALLADS.— SCOTCH SONGS. 

„ V. ft VI. PhantaSTES : A Faerie Romance. f Vol. VII. THE PORTENT. 

„ VIII. THE Light princess.— The Giant's Heart.— Shadows. 
„ IX. Cross PURPesES.— the Golden key.— The carasoyn.— Little Daylight. 
„ X. The Cruel Painter.- The wow o' Riwbn.— Tub Castle.— The Broken Swords 
—The gray wolf. — uncle cornbuus. 

Poetleal Works of Geortfe MaoDonald. Collected and Arranged by the Author. Two Vols., 

crovm Bvo, bockram, las, 
A Threefold Cord* Edited by George MacDonald. Pos t 8vo, doth, if. 



S t A Faerie Romance. With «$ Illustrations by J. BELL. Crown Svo, doth extra, 3*. 6d, 

Heather and Snow t A NoveL Crown Svo, doth extra, y. 6d. ; post Svo. illustrated boards. ». 
Llllth I A Romance. SECOND Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6j. " 

Macllse Portrait Gallery (The) of Illustrious Literary Charac- 
ters I 95 Portraits by Daniel Maclise ; with Memoirs— Biographical, Critical, Bibllocrrapnical 
and Anecdotal— illustrative of the Literature of the former half of the Present Centiuy. by William 
Bates, B.A. Crown Svo, doth extra, 7J. 6d. 

Macquoid (Mrs.). Works by. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 65. each. 

In the Ardennes. With so lOustrations by THOMAS R. Macquoid. 



Pletures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany; 34 lUusts. by T. R. lifACQUOiOw 

Through Mormandj- """ *" -—^'^ « •- ^ _ «*__ 

Through Brittany, 



Through Mormandy. With 93 Illustrations by T. R. MACQUOID, and a Map, 
Through Brittany, With 35 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid, and a Map. 
About Yorkehlre. With 67lllustrations by T. R. MACQUOID. 



Post Svo, illustrated boards, ex. each. 
The B^U Bye, and other Stories. | Iioet Rose, and other Stones. 



Magician's Owe Book, The: Performances with Eggs, Hals, &c. 

Edited by W. H. CREMER. With aoo Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth extra , js. 6d. 

Magic Lantern, The, and its Management : Including full Practical 

DuectiflDa. By T. C HEPWORTH. With 10 Illastrationa. Crown Svo, u. ; cloth, u.&fc 

Magna Charta : An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 

Museum, 3 feet by a feet^ with Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours, y. 

Mallory (Sir Thomas). — Mort d'Arthar: The Stories of King 

Arthur and of the Knigrhts of the Round T^l^a. (A Selection.) Edited by B. MONTr.OMER;B RAN 
If rye- Pqst Svo, cforh limn, 3; ' j . . . wa- 



Mallock (W. H.), Work# ^. 

NimrkM (H. S.« R.A.), Pen and Pencil Sketches 1^. With Fotxr 

PbotogfTOT and nA naawwIo ML TwVo i > da my >v«i^kitfw jsk . 

Mariowe'S Works. loclading his Translations. Edited, with Not^ 

Mid IntroducrioiM , bf Cataael CUMWWCHAM. Crew 999, dot h « ti«.yt.fl<<. 

Marry'at (Florence). Novels 1>y« Post Svo, illnst. boards, zs, each. 

A HtfTMt of WIM Oata. j WVfiHint th« Siiw \ 

Op»ii t ■— anf t ^ I Wrttteft in a|»p. 

Massinser's Plays. From the Text of Wixx^am Gippokd. Edited 

by Cot CutfWtllCHAM. Crown 8to, cloth e»tT«, y. <d; 

Masterman (JO«—HalNa« Dozen Daught e r^ Post 8vo, boardg. zs. 
Matthews (Brander).— A Secret of the Sea. &c. Post 8vo^ illus- 

tftted bwnto. tx. ; doth Bap, as. 64. '\ 

Meade (L. TJ, Novels by. 

A BoldUv of Vort«ii«« Crownr 



JlOWn SvO^ clo t t y 90m td ••CQ* \ 

[B M 1MB Ortji. I Tho Voloo Off ftho OliBraMv. with t Illtat>*llM& 



Cxown990, €Mbk 90. td meh. 

61 BB 1MB OrtB. I Tho Voloo.off ftho t _ _ 

r. RamMy*a nttoal. By U T. Mbapb oad CuyyoRP HA<.iFAX, M.a 



Merrick (Leonard), Stories by. \ 

Th« Mbb Who was Oood. P ort >ro^ ptctaia bowd^ i. 

Crown Svob doth, y. 6dL tOt, ^ 

nam BfSO off Poolfc I CyBthiBt A Dwnfalw of tho 

Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the' Rio Grande. By 

A.E.SW«BTMdJ.A>MOYKwox. With og5 inuattatJOM. Crown «?o, ^loth «rtra, yj. 6dL . - 

Middlemass (Jean), Novels by. Post 8vo, illttst ^boards, zs, each. 

ToBOhBBaOo; I My. DortUtoB. 

Miller (Mrs. F. Penwick).--Phy8lolosy for the Young; or, The 

HomeofLMb. Wteh ■nmBreM Ulustradoaa. Pott Sto. doth Btap. nr. <^ 

Milton (J. L.), Works by. Post 8vo, i*. each ; cloth, is. 6i, eadbu 

Tho Ry|MOBO of the BMb. With Directions for Diet. Soaps, Baths, \Vines, &c 

Tho Bath in DiaoaMO of tho Skin, - 

Tho liBwa or Iilfo, aad thate Rolatf ob to Plaeaaoa of tha BMb. 

Minto (Wm.).— Was She Oood or Bad? Gr. 8vo, is.; cloth, is, 6d, 
Mitford (Bertrani)t Novels by. Grown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6^. each. 

Tha GOB-Rtuuiav 1 A Romanoa of Zululand. With a Frontispiece by SXANLBY L. WOODw 
Tha I«a%k of Gopard Bldtfalay. With a Frontispiece by Stanley l:.Wooow 
Tba KlBfa AaaagaL With Six full-page Illustrations by Stanley L. ^VOoow 
Banahaw FaBnln<*» Quaat. With aFrontispiece by Stanley L, Wood. - 

Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by. 

HatiiareoBH Raelovp. Post 8to, iUuatrated boards, a*. ^ 

That Ot>l in Blaak. Crown avo, doth, u. 60. 

Moncriefff (W. D. Scott-) .—The Abdication : An Historical Drama. 
With Sevett Bichiim b^y JOKH Ebttib, w. q. Orchardson, J. macwhirtbr, Colin Hunter. 
R. MACaSTH and TOM GRAHAM. Imperial 4to, buckram, aij. ^ 

Moore (Thomas), Works by. ^" ^- 

Tha BiMeoMaA land AlelphrOB. Post 8?«» half-bound. af. - ' 
Froaa and Varaai faidudine Soppnased Paasaees from the MEMOIRS OF LORD BVBON. Edited 
byJL H. SHEPHERD. With Portrait. Crowngyo, cloth extra, js. 6rf. 



Muddock (J. BO Storl^ by. 

^ ._.^ _, ^ « ^. Crown Sto, doth extra. «r. 6* each. :\ 

Maid ■aHaat. and Rabin Hood« With xa Ilhistnitions by STAllLBY WOOD. 

Baalla tha Jantav. Wiih Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. 

YouBg LoflhtnYar. — '■ — -^- • > 

Post 8vO| 4Uttstr«ted iHnrda, ar. each. 

Tho Daad Han** Baorat. J_ ' I From t hd Bohom of tha Omr* 

StMiaa Waird and WontfertoJ. Postiro. Ulustnted boards, », ; dotlu »• ^ 



J 



CHATTO & W1NDU8, m St. M^fthi>» t^tit. London, WX. ly 

'Murray (D. Christie) » Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. doth extra, y. €d. each ; post tro» iBustntod boards, s». eadb _^ . 

A Ufo*a Atonement. Aliodel Father. ^ I Bob Hutin's Itftftlo aii4i 

jroeesli*e Goat* za lUusts. Old BlaMr*a HevOi I Ttmeli^ileTeatfea. 

Coals ot Five« ^Ulusts. Cynlo Fortune. Frontlsp. I A Wasted Crime, 

Val Btrantfe. By the Gate of the Sea. 1 Jn Direst Feril. 

Hearts. A Bit of Human Natnro. | Mount OespalVt 

The WaF of tho Vorld. First Person Singular. 1 

The MakInC of H Hov^llit : An Experiment in Aufcoluosraphy. With Portntt. Ckr. tro. Itats, 6t, 

My Contemporaries in FlOt lOii. Crown 8vo. buckram, y . 6d, 

A Capful e* Nails. Crown,evoi cloth, jr. 6d. * v;. 

This Iiittle World. Crown Svo, cloth, eilt top. tt. -w^ 

Tales and Poems. Crown 8vd. doth; ;»? erf. . lFr^ri$^, 

Murray (D. Christlp)' and Henry Herman, Novels by. 

Crown Svo. doth extra, jr. 6d, each ; post 8to, illustrated boards, sx. each. 
One Traveller Returns. 1 The Bishops* Bible. 

Paul Jones*S Alias, &c With inustraHons by A. FORESTIBR and G. NlCOLBT. 

Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

Post Svo, iUustrated boards, v. each : doth. 9t. 6d. each. 
A Oame of Bluff. | A Bong o f Bi jcpence. 

Newbolt (Henry) . —T ak^n from the Enemy. Fcp. Svo, cloth. 15. 6d, 
Nisbet (Hume), Books by. 

* Bail Up.' Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6d.t post tro. mustrated boards, at. 
Dr. Bernard St. Vinoent. Post 8 vo. IHu strate d board s, ar. 
Lessons In Art. With ai inustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 9S,6df 

Norris (W. E.), Novels by. 

Saint Ann's. Crown Svo. cloth, y. 6d, ;_post tvo. picture boards, at. 

Billy Belleur. With a Front isp iece by F. H. Townsend. Crown «vo, doOi, y.'Jd, 

O'Hanlon (Alice), Novels by. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2$. each. 

The Unforeseen. I Chance ? or Fate 7 

Ohnet (Georges) 9 Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, ^ach. 

Doctor Rameau. | A I i ast J iOTO. 

A Weird Oift. Crown 8to, doth, y . 6d. ; post Svo, picture boards, ay. 

Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

The Primrose Path. | WhiteUUUea. 

Tho Oreatest Heiress In Engl and. 

The Sorceress. Crown Svo. cloth", y. 6d, 

O'Reilly (Mrs.). —Phoe be' s Fortunes. Post Svo, illust. boards. 25. 
O'Shaughnessy (Arthur), Poems by: 

Fcap. SvOk cloth extra. 7s. M. each. 

Music and Moonlight. | Bon<e of a Worker. 

Lays of France. C rowaSvo. doth extrj^^ los. 6<A 

Ouida, Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cL, 35. 6d, ea.; post Svo. illust. bds., 25. ea. 

Held in Bondatfe. Folle-Farine. Moths. | PipUtrello. 

Tricotrin. A Dotf of Flanders. »- »- . «.-_- 

Pasoarel. | Bitfnm. 

Two Wooden Shoes. 



Btrathmore. 

Chandos. 

Cecil Castlemalne*s Gage 



Under Two Flags. 
Idaila.. 



Puck. I 



In a Winter City. 
- ■ - ' Frlei 



mocns. I i-ipisvreiio. 
In Maremma. J Wanda. 
BimbV I BarrUn. 
Frescoes. t Othmar. 



Srincess Napraxlne. 
ullderoy. | Ruffino. 
Two Offenders. 



Ariadne. | Friendship. 
A YUlage Commune. 

Square Svo, cfotb extra* $r. each. 
Blmbf. With Nine Illustrations by EDMUND H. GARRETT. 
A Dog of Flanders. &c Wit h Six IBustrations by EDMUND H. Garrbtt. 
Banta Barbara. &c Square S vo. doth. 6s. ; crown Svo. doth, 3;. 6d.; post Svo, Olusttated boards, u* 

POPULAR Editions. Medium 8vo. 6d. each ; doth. ts. each. 
Under Tiro Flags. | Moths. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos* selected from the Works of OUIDA by F. Sydnby MOKRis. Post 
Svo, cloth extra, sx.— CHEAP EDITION, illustrated boards, as. 

Page <H. A.).— Thoreau: His life and Aims. With Portrait. Post 

Svo. doth, 9S. 6d, ' 

Pandurang Hari ; or. Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface by Sir 

Bartlb Frhrb. Crown 8vo, doth, y. 6<L ; post Svo, Illustrated boards, 9S. 

Parker (Rev. Joseph, D.D.).— Might Have Been: some Life 

Notes. Crown Svo, doth, 6f . 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 

Introduction and Kotes by T. M'Crie, P.P. Post Svo. cloth> limp, gj, 

Paul (Margaret A.).-*Qeiitle and Simple. Crown Svo, cloth, with 

FrQOtupisce by U£i.^i PATEftSON, ^, ^,: pQs( Stq. illustrated boards zs. 



It CNATTO A WINPUS, in t, MmrUm'B La—. L— d— . W.C 

Payn (James), Novels by. 

Cmvn fro. cloth •xtfl, iX- td, MClt t p9it*ro, niiiilr*lrd TM*niU. w ««%. 



Lost Btr ■aMiMCterd. 

Walter's Word, i A Ge««ty r*slljr. 

Lm« BliMk ttaa W«*m P«lat«4, 

A CoiUUtoatUI AJurt. WMin nuio, 
A Ofaya toaa anava. witk li miiEtL 



ss 



^VM ■t i rtM . I Warn amUa. 
Poatar Sraibars. 



FOM t*iti iRulrtrttvd ti<ur«.1 ^ , > '. r jc h. 



Hoitd&r ^ 

Tit* Canon's iHTard^ Wtrh Foftralr. 

Vli« Talk af tha Town. WttA u Uaria 

Glov-Worm Tafaa* 

Tl}« Myatarr of Virbrldia. 

Tha Word and tha Will. 

Tha Diirni Kllilan. 

Svnnr atorlaat I A Trytatf ViatlaMt> 



pvlad BanaSh^filmr 

BaaUaek'a Tutor. 



Tfaa ClylT&rds of Glfffa, 
Found ]3«a.et. r ftwendoUDa'a Harvaat. 
■ ifK Abbt.y, I A Marina Baatdaaea* 
SomA PrlvntA Vl«wa. 

_-— Not Wckoed. Bu( Won, 

A Parfaet Tvaaaora. Twd Hur^dred foundi Rawavd. 

Uka Patbar. Uka Sob. Tba B«b4 or tlutbandi, 

A Womaa'a Ya a gaaaoa. Ha[vaa. J What Ha Coat Haab 

CariyoB*a Yaar. I CaciraTmt. Fallan Fartnnaa. I Kitt A tfamory. 

aiar^y*a Haatav. | At Bar Warg y. A Prtne^ of tha SJaod. 

la Varll and PrlvaUoa. Whh'i 7 lUastratioat. Crown Svo. dotK. s^- ^^ y 

Wotaa f^m tUha • Wa wa.* Cr own Bv o. portrfit coyr. u. t cloth, u. 6d. 

Pa yne (Wiil)*--Jerry the Dreamer* Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6rf. 
Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth. 2i. &(. ea. 

Paak aa Padaaaa. Wkh iDintratkms. 

Patfaaaa Ba-laddlad. WHh Ten fuU-paga I1histntloast»f G. DU MAtfitiBR. 

Tha Maaaa of ■ayfajy t Vert de Soc iet y Sel ected by H. C Pkw w ell. 

FiieTps (E. Stuart). Works by. Pos't 8vb. is. ea. ; cloth, is. 6i. ea. 
BayoBd iha Oalaa. I Ab Old Hald*a Paradtaa. I Bartflara la Paradlaat 
Jaok tha PlahanaaB. nhtstrated by C W.'Rebo." Crown 8to. doth. ir. U. 



Phil May's Sketch -Book. Containing' 54 Humorous Cartoons. A 

New Editkm. Crown foUo, cloth, v, 6d. 

IFhipson (Dr. T. L.).^Famous Violinists and Fine Violins: 

HUtorical Kot ei. A— cdotei. and Rcmin ltcen cai. C rown Svo. cloth, jx . 

PIrki s (C. L.).— La dy Lx>vei ace. PostSvo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Pianche (J. R:)7Works"¥y7 

Tha PonalTaat of Arms. With six Tlato* and aoo Illustrations. Crown 8n». doth. fs. 64, 
Bongs and Poama» i8i9-i 8; » W ith Introduction hy Mn. M ackarness- Crown 8»o. cloth, to 

Plutarch's Lives of illustrious Men. With'Notes an<f a Xife of 

Plu tarch by JOHN an d WM. Lanchornb, and^ortr^ti^ Two_yolf^. demy 8»o. half-bound tot. 64, 

Poe's (Eds:ar Allan) ChoiceWorkis in Prose and Poetry. Wi'tblntro. 

duction by CHARLES BauOELAIRB. Portrait and Facsimiles. Crown Svo, doCh. u. 64, 
_ Tha M jTjIte ry of Maria R ogat. &c P ost 8v o. illustrated boards, aiw _«____«_« 

Pollock J[W. H.).--The Ctiarm, an3 other'Drawing-room Pkiys, By 

Sir Waltor Bbsant tad Walte r H. P ollock. With jo Illustrations. Crown tro. dodigO t. to. 

Pollock (Wilfred).— War and a Wheel : The GraK»-Turkish War as 

Seea from a Btejrda. Wi th a M ap. Crown 8to, plctur a corer. i t. 

Pop e's Poetical Works. Post 8v d . cloth limp, 2s. 

Porter (John).— Kingsclere. Edited by Byron Wbbbbr. With zg 

full-page a n d many traaller Illustrati ons. Seco nd Edition. Demy Sv o. doth decoratad . it f. 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell)', Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. bdsTjas. each. 

Tha Romaaea of a Statloa. [ laia Soal of Cooataaa Adrian. 

Crown Sto. doth, %t. 64. each*; post 8vo. boards. 9t. each. 

Otttlav and Lawmakar. ^_^| Christina Chard. With Frontlspleca by W. Pacst. 

Hra. Tradaaklsa. With 8 illustrations by Robert Sauber. Crown 8vo, cloth extn, it, 64, 
Mulmat An Anglo- Austra lian R om ance. Crown Sto, c loth, 6s. 

Price (B. C), Novels by. 

Crowa tvo, doth extra. 3s. 64. each ; poet 8to. illustrated boards, v. each. 

ValaatUia. | Th a Poralgnara. | Hra. Laaoastar't BlvaL 

Oarald. fo st STc^ fflustrated boards, aj. 

Princess Olga."— Radna t A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 

Proctor (Richard A.), WorkTby: * 

Ploarars of tha Sky. With <$ Illustrations. Small crown tvo, doth extra, y. 64. 
■asy Star Leasona. With Star Maps for every Night fai tha Year. Crown 8vo. doth, Ca 
Pamlllar Bclenoe Stadias. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Saturn and Its Systam. With 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8to, doth extra, io«. 64. 
Mystarias of Tlma and Spaoa. With numerous Illustrauons. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ff, 
Tha Untvarsa of Sims, &c. With numerous Ilhistiratlons. Crown tvo, doth extra. ^ 
Wada« ftnd Wan(« 9t SoUn9a W9Pk«rf* Cfowp Syo, v 64- 



_ CHATtO & WINDUS, m 8t Maftln't Une, Londdn. W«C. ^ t» 
t^rvce (Richard) .^Miss Maxwell's Affections. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

with Frontispiece by HAL LtJPtOW, y. 6tl.i post 8vo. mustratad boards, at, 

Rambosson (J.).— Popular Astronomy. Translated by C. B. Pit- 

MAN. With Coloureo Frontispiece and numerous Illustrationa. Crown 8ro. cloth extra, js. 6d, 

Randolph (Lieut.-Col. George, U.S.A,).— Aunt Abigail Dykes: 

ANovet Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7J. 6A , 

Read (General Meredith).— Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne, 

and Savoy. With 31 full-page lH|istrations. Two Vols., demy 8vo. doth, sSf. 

Reade's (Charles) Novels. 

The New Collated LIBRARY EDITION, complete hi Seventeen VolttmeSi set in new l(»ff primer 
type, printed on laid paper, and elegantly bound in doth, price y. 6tl. each. 



I. Petf WofflntftoBt and Chrlstte John- 

aton«. 
a. Hard Gash. 

3. Th« Cloist€|V and thtt Hearth. With k 

Preface by Sir WALTER BRSAfrr. 

4. * It is NJBvav Tott tato to Hand.* 

5. The CoiwM of Trao LoVo Mover Did 

Run Smooth I and Bintfleheavt and 
Doiihleface* 
f. The Aatoblo<raphy of a Thief; Jaok 
of all Tvadeet A Hero and a Mav- 
tyv I and The Wandeviifg Heir. 



7. Love Me Little, Xtove me Loni. 
& The Double Mandate. 
9. Griffith Gaunt 
to. Foul Play* 

11. Put Yourself In Hie PlM«i 

12. A Terrible Temptation. 

13. A Simpleton* 

14. A Woman-Hater* 

15. The Jilt, and other Stories; and OooA 

Stories of Man and other Anlmale. 
t6. A Perilous Beoret. 
17. Readiana; and Bible Charaeteia. 



In Twenty-one Volumes, post 8vo, illustrated boards, as, each. 



Pe< Wollinfton. I Christie Johnstone. 

•It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 

The Course of True Love Never Did Boa 



^-j of a Thief; Jaok of 

_.! Trades ; and James Lambert, 
Iiove Me Little. Love Me Long, 
rahe Doable Marriage* 
TIM Cloister and the Hearth. ■ 



Hard Cash. I Griffith Gaunt. 

Foul Play. I Put Yourselin His Pli 
A Terrible Temptation* 



A Simpleton. | The Wandering Heir 

A Woman-Hater. 

Singleheart and Doublefaee. 

Good Stories of Han and other Animals. 

The Jilt, aud other Stories. 

A Pe rilous Secret. I Readiana. 



POPULAR Editions, medium 8vo, 60, each : doth, ». each. 
*It la Never Too Late to Mend.* | The Cloister and the Hearth* 

Peg Wo ffington; and Christie J ohnstone. 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend* and The Cloister and the Hearth In One Volume^ 
medium 8vo, doth, as, 

Christie Johnstone. Vnth Frontispiece. Choicely printed in Elzevir style. Fcap.8vo,hialf-Roxb.».6A 

Peg Woffington. Choicely printed in El<evir style. Fcap. 8vo. half-Roxburghe, as. 6d. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. In Four Vols., post 8vo, with an Introduction by Sir Walter Bb< 
SANT. and a Frontispiece to each Vol., i^. th^ set ; and the ILLUSTRATED LaSRARY EDITION, 
with Illustrations on every page. Two Vols., crown 8vo, doth gilt, ^u, net. 

Bible Characters. Fca^k 8vo, leatherette, xs, 

Beleetions from the VTorks of Charles Reade^ With an Introduction by Mrs. Alex. Irb- 
LAND. Crown 8to, budtrany with Portrait, dr. ; CHEAP Edition, post 8yo. doth limp, as. 6A 

Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by. 

Weird Stories* Crown Srro, clo th extra, y. Sd, ; post gyp, IBu strated boards, a$. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
The Uninhabited Rouse* ~ ' 

The Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens* 



Fairy Water. 

Her Mother's Darling. 

The Nun's Curse. I Idle TalAs* 



Rlmmer (Alfred), Works by. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 75. 6i. each.. 

Our Old Country Towns. With 55 Illustrations by the Author. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. With 50 Illustrations by the Author. 

About Rngland with Dickens. With 58 lUustrationa by C A. Vandhrhoof and A. Rimmer* 

Rives (Amelie).— Barbara Derin^. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, 

post gro, illustrated boards, as, 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Dbfob. With 37 Illustrations by 

GBORGB CRUIKSHANK. Post 8toi, half-doth, as, j doth extra, gilt edgea, as. 6d. 

Robinson (P. W.)^ Novels by. 



Sunen are Btrange* Post Sro^ illustrated boards, ar. 
e Hands of Justtce. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ^r. &< 
The ¥roman In the Dm*. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d, 



6d. i post 8to. niustraCed boards, a«. 
, , ^.jd, 

Robinson (Phil), Worlcs by. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each. 
The Poets* Birds. | The Poets' Beasts. 

The Poets and Nature i Reptiles. Pishes, and Insect s. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and Moral Reflections. With Notes 

and ap Introductory Essay by Saintb-Beuvh. PostSvq, cloth limp, as. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The; A List of the Principal Warriors who 

came from Normandy with Wmian the Conqueror, n66. Printed in Gold and Coloius, y. 



— CHATTO it WINDUS. Ill St. MfttiiU Uoe. Ldndoa. W.C. 

Roseogartea (A.).--A Handbook of Architectvral Styles. Trana- 

tafd bg^W. CoujiTT-SAitDA RaL W ith ^lUi MtratfaM. Cwm tm. dolh <rtw, yfc ML 

Rowley (Hon. Hurh). Worka by. Post 8vo. elothy 2$. td. each. 

PnalMAt KMMlMMi? JoMMi With noawroM DkirtmioML 



Runclman (James), Stories by. Post 8vo. bds., ts, ea.; d., 25. 6d 

SIHpp»r» a ah>U>>ohfc I Qwmm mmimmi^*m Swth»Mrt. | Bohoola a Bchola 



Russell (Dora), Novels by. 

A Coantry B«a«Ui«ai«. Crown 9wo, dotli, jr. 6A pott tra, pictim bovds. w. 
_The^Dri;i ot Fa f, Crown Bro. cloth, y. 6A 

Russell Ivk". Clark), Novels, &c., by. 

Crown t*o. cloth Mtn. y. 64. mdk | po« tra, iluitrated boards «. each ; doChftnp, v. M each. 
■ottBd |h« Oall«/-riMi The BoniaiiM •( J^nny Bwrtow*. 

la ih« HM41* WaUh. An Omm r^^ ^ -~^ 

On thm Fe*k*al« Bead. ■» ~ 

A Voynin to th« C«p«. 

Vha Hysttvy •! tM *OMUi Star.* 



rbe Boniaiiajp •( Jam 
In Oaaaa trugmiy, 
Mv Bhtpmata LiOttiaa. 

Alone on a Wldo Wtde Satt. 

TbaOood Bhlp'Mohoak.' 



Cvown 8vOt fi*>*^, ^. tdm eadk 

Tha Tale or tha Ttta. With n Uiati^ I toHetha KaaT | The Coavlet Bhtv, 

tioM by C MowxaARO. | Maart otj^M,- \ TMa Iiaat antey. 

Saint Aulmi (Alan), Novels by. ^^ 

, Crown Ivob doUi extra, y. 6dL each ; post tro. IHoslratefikeaida, tr. each. 
A rallow'bl Tiinltjr. With a Note by Olivbr Wendell tlQLlfBS and^ FroetlaaleoeS 
Tha Janlor Daaa. I Tha Maaiav of St. Benadlot'a. I To jHla oSiBaatoflb 
OrahMd DMMvaL | la tha Faoa of tlM^ovld. I 



Fcap. tro, doth boards, u. 6tL each. 
Tha Old Hald'a BwMlhaart, | Hodaat Ufttla Sara. 

Th a Tramlatt DU unond a* Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Saint John (Bayle)*-^ Levantine Family.- A New Edition. 

Crown 8vo. cleth, y. 60. 

Sala (Oeosge A.).~-Oasl lg ht and Daylight. Post 8vo, boards, 2s, 
Saunders (John), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6ii. each ; post Sto, illustrated boards, v. each. 
Oay WaUrmaa. | Tha Mob la tha Path. | Tha Two OMamavs. 
■oond to th» WhdSl. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6rf. ^ ^ 

Saunders (Katharine), Novels by. 

CtDwn 8vo. doth extia, y. M. each ; post 8to, iUustrated baard% 9S, eadb 
Hardarat and, Bllxabath. I Haark Balvatfa. 
Tha High HUIa. | Babaat laa. 

Joan Manrvaathar. Post tvo. illustrated boards, mm, 
Oldaoa'a Rook. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 60. 

Scotland Yard, Past and Present : Experiences of Thirty-seven Years. 

^_gy_^:C**'*''- '"»Pgctor Cav a nagH. Post 8vo. fllust ra ted boards, a s. ; dot h , ar. 6rf. • 

Secret Out, The: One Thousand Tricks with Cards; with Entertain- 
ing Experiments in Drawiag-roomet' white 'Magic. ByW.H.C]tBMfiR. WkhsooIUustratioiB; Crown 

8vo. c lotli extra. 4J. 6d. - ■ . 



Seguin (U O.). Works by. 

The Country of tha Passion Wla.: 



*lay (Obavammaptfan) and the Highlands of BaTaria. With 
vo. cloth extra. 3s. (xi. j . 

[era. With Two Maps and 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vO, cloth extra, fir. 



Map and 37 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, v. 6rf. 
-»*- *n AU1< — ""'•"•^ — »- "^ 



Senior (Wm.).— By Stream and Sea. Pos^Svo, cloth. 25. 6d. 
S ergeant (Adeline).— Dr. Endlcott's. Experiment. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6<l. 
Shakespeare for Children: Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 

With Illustrations, coloured and plain, by J. MOYR SMITH. Crowli'4to, cloth gW t, y. 6d. 

Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School Life, 

the Games and Soorts. the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the Time. By WILLIAM J. ROLPB*. 
Utt.D. With 42 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth filt, y. 6(^ 



J 



; CtlATTO & WINDUS, III St. Jtortlii*^! Lane, Ldadon, W.C. ai 

Sharp (William). --Children ftf To-morrow. Cr6wn 8vo. cloth. 65. 
Shelley's (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works In Verse and Prose. 

Edited. Prefaced, and Annotated by R. HBSMB SHfiPHBUX FiT« V^ls.. ciown »ro, dotb, y, 60. each. 
Foetloal Works, in Three Vols. : 

Vol I. Introduction by the Editor ; Posthumotis Fragments of Margaret Nicholson ; Shelley's Corre* 
spondence with Stockdal* | The Wandering Jew ; Queen Mab, with the Notes ; Alastor, 
and other Poems a Roealind and Hden ; Prometheus l/nbound ; Adonais. &c. 
M II. Laon and Cytbna; The Cendi Jnttaa and Idaddaio; SweUfoot tiM Tyrant} Tlw Witch of 

Atlas ; EpmsycludloD ; Hellas. * 

., III. Posthumous I^ms} Tbe Masque ct Anarchy ; and other PleceSi 
Prose Works, in Two Vols, t 
Vol. I. The Tw6 Romances «f Zastrosd and St n^ryne { fhe Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ; A Refu* 



tation of Deism ; Letters to Ldgh Hunt, and some Minor Wdtings and Fraf^ents 
.he Essays } Letters from Abroad ; Translations and Fragments, edited by Mrsi S 

With a Biography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Wotlcs. 
V Also a few co pie s of a Largb-paper IEditioK, s vols., doth, £9 xas. 6d. 



Sherard (R. H.);~ Rogues: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 15, 6d. 

Sheridan (General P. H.), Personal Memoirs of. With Portraits, 

Maps, and Facsimiles. Two Vols., demy 8vo. doth, ajj. 

Sheridan's (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works* with Life and 

Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Translations, SpeecheSk 

and Jokes. With xo illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3X. 6cl, 
The Rivals, The School tar Seandal, and other Plays. Post 8to, half-bound, at, 
Sheridan's Comedos t The Rivals and The Bohool for SeandaL Edited, with an Intro* 

duction and Notes to each Play; and a Biographical Sketch, by BitANUBR MATTHEWS. With 

Illustrations. Demy 8ve, half'parchment, las. 6d. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works* including all 

those in' Arcadia.' With Portrait, Memorial-Introductioo. Notes, &c.. by' the Rev. A. fi. Grosart, 
D.D. Three Vols., crown 8yo, doth boards, y. 6rf. each. 

Si^boards : Their History, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 

Remarkable Characters. By JACOB Larwood and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTBH. With Coloured Frontis* 
piece and 94 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, clotfc extra, js.6d, 

Sims (George R.)» Worlcs by. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, ax. each ; doth limp, as. 6d. each. 

Dramas of X«ir«« With 60 lUostratioiit. 



Ths RIntf o* Bolls. 
Mary Jano's HemolrSi 
Mary Jano Harried. 
Tinkletop's Crime. 
Zeph t A Circus Story, Ac. 

Tales of To-day. 



Memoirs off a Landlady. 

My Two Wives. 

Scenes from the Show; 

The Ten Commandments x Storiea 



Crown 8to, picture cover, ts. each ; doth, tt. && each. 
Th« DMonat Reciter and ReadM^t Bein^r Readhigs and Recitations in Prose and Verse 
selected from his own Works by GeorGB R. SimS. 

The Case of Oeortfe Candl emas. I Pa<onet Dtttle«i (From rA< ^c/«rM4 

Ro^es and Vagabonds. A New Edition. Crown Svo^ doth, s^ tfcf. 

How the Poor JLlve \ and Horrible &<ondon. Crown 8vo, picture cover, u» 

Pa<onet Abroad. Crown 8vo, doth, y. 6d, ; post 8vo. picture boards, ax. __ 

Sister Dora: A Biography. By Margaret I^nsdalb. With Four 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo, picture cover, 4A j cloth, ^d. ^ 

Sketchley (Arthttr).—A Match in vtlie Dark. Post 8vo» boards, ^s, 
Slan^ Dictionary (Tlie) : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal 

Crown 8vo. doth extra. 6s. 6d, "_ . 

Smart (Hawley), Novels by. '. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, sf. 6d. each ; post Svo^jplcture boards, 34, each. 

Beatrice and Benediok* j Witho at IjoiHb or lacence. 

Crown 8to, doth, 3^. 6d. each. 
Lontf Odds. f The Maste r off Rathkelly. I Th e Outsider. | Jl Racing Rabbet, 
The Plonger. Post 8yo, picture boards, a*. 

Smith (J. Moyr), Works by. 

The Prince of Artfolls. With i«o Iliustrationa Post Sro, doth dxtra, v. &JL 

The Wooing off the Water Witch. With numerous JUustratiopa. Pest 8vo. doth, &r. 

Society ill London. Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth, 15. td, " 

Society in Paris : The Upper Ten Thousand. K Series of Letters 

from Count PaUL Vasili to a Yonng French Diplomat. Crown .Svo, doth, 6s. 

Somerset (Lord Henry).— Songs of Adieu. Small 4to, Jap. vel.,6y. 
Spalding (T. A.. LL.B.).— Elizabethan Demonology: An Essay 

OBtheBeUeflntheEztetenceofDevils. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 51. 



Spelfht (T. W.)» Novels by. 

Tte Col' ^ 
BMkto 




A Bavtn Tttl«i 

CiowB tvo. deik cxtn^ y. 6A och. 
Mk. I TIioHmK 
F tte Kiari Highway. 



IBaont or the Boa. | Tko Ovoy Mamiu | 
■laloa or tko Hooat A Robsdcs of r *" 



Spenser for Children. By M. H. Towky. With Coloured niostrations 

br Walter J. MORGAN. Crown 410. doth extn, y. &<L 



Stafford (John), Novels by. 

~ ' I aad I. Crowa 8vo. doth. y. 61/. 

"^ Ciown 8ro, doth, gilt top. ta 



Starry Heavens (The) : A Pobtical Birthday Book. Royal z6mo, 

doCh eztrM, w. 6d. 

Stedman (B. C), Works by. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 95. each. 

Vlotorlaa Poota. | Tho Poota of amoHca. 

Stephens (RIccardo, M.B.).— The Cniclform Mark: The Strange 

Story ot RICHARD TrBCBNNA. Badielor of Medidne (Univ. Ediab^) Ciora 8to, doth. 31. 6tL 

Stemdale (R. Armltasfe).— The Afs:haa Knife: A Novel. Crown 



Stevenson (R. l^uls), Works by. Post 8vo, doth limp. 2s. 6d, ea. 

TmvoU with m, Doakoj. With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRAMS. 
Aa lalaad Voyatfo* Wtth a Frontispiece by Waltbr Cranb. 



Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top.df. each. 
#amlltar Btvdlaa of Hon and Books. 
Vho Btllvorado Squattors. With Frontispiece by T. D. STRONa 
Vbe Morry Hen. _^ .^ I Uaderwoodi ~ 

Hemorieo and Portratta. 
yivglBlttu* Puorlsquo, and other Papers. | Ballada* | PflttM OtMb 

AoPOas tho Plalna* with other Memories and Essays 
Wal> Of BovmlatoBt (R. L. Strvbnson s last worici 



I of Traval* Crown flrot buckram, sr. 
Mow Avablan Ml^ts. Crown 8vo. buckram, gflt top, fir. ; post 8to, fllustrated boaids, w. ' 
Tho Boieido Clubi and Tho Rajah'a Diamond. (From Nbw ARABIAN MIGHTS.) With 

Eight IBustrattons by W. J. HSNNESSY. Crown 8vo, doth. y. 6d. 
Sho Bdlahargh Bditlon of tho Works of Rohort liouta Btovonaon. Twenty-seven 
Vols., demy 8vo. This Edition (which is limited to x,ooo copies) is sold in Sets only, the pilce of 
which may be learned from the Booksellers. The First Volume was published Nov., i8sm. 

Stories from Poreis:n Novelists. With Notices by Hblbn and 

Alicb Zimmbrn. Crown 8vo, doth extra, sr. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, zx. 

Stranse Manuscript (A) Pound in a Copper Cylinder. Crgwn 

8vo..doth extra, .with 19 Uluatratkms by CILBBRT GAUL, $r. ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, as, 

Strans:e Secrets. Told by Percy Fitzgerald, Conan Doylb, Flor- 

BNCB MARRYAT, Sec Post Biro, illustrated boards, ag, 

Stnitt (Joseph). ~ The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 

■Btf|aBd t inchiding the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Barnes, Mummeries, Shows, &c., from 
the Ehrtiest Period to the Present Tiraew Edited by WlLUAM HONB. With 140 Illuttrations. Crown 
8vo, doth extra, js. 6d. 

Swift's (Dean) Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 

Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in • Gulliver's Travds.' Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d, 
Qil111yor*s Travels, and A Tale of a Tub. Post 8vo, half-bound, as. 
^oaathan Swift i A Stud/. By J. Chukton Collins. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 9s, 



-i 



CHATTO & WINDUS, ill St. MartinU Ume. Loadoa, WX. %$ 



(Algernon CO, Works by. 

1 the Po«tloal works of A fitui 



Swinburne 

■electloiia from' 

A. C. Bwlnbnrao. Fcap. 8vo 6s. 
Atalanta in Calydon. Crown 8ro, ttf. 
Chastala»d i A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7s, 
Pooms and Ballads* Fust Ssribs. Crows 

8vo, or fcap. Svo, gt. 
Posms and BaUads. Ssoond Sbribs. Crows 

8vo, gs. 

Po«ms4 

Bontf K bofors Sunriss* Crown 8vo, lor. t 
"'otEs * " 



Poems A Ballads. Third Sbkibs. Ct.9vo.is, 
~ ^ " ^ ^ Sunriss. Crown 8vo, 10*. 6A 

Tragedy. Crown 8vo, lar. 6<f 

Bongs of Two Nations. Crown 8to, 6s. 



OeoFtfo Chapman. (Seg VoL II. of G. Chap- 
man's Works.) Crown 8to. 3^. 6d. 
Bsaays ana Studies. Crown 8vo, tar. 
Ereclithoas : A Trairedy. Crown 8to, 6s. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Cr. 8to, 6s. 



idy or BhiLhefe]isare« Ciwrn Pro, ti, 
Sorig^a df the fiprLniildsB. Cruwo Bto, b* 

Hacy &lim.rt: A Trsfcdy. C^uwntra, Ms* 
TriBtra^im ol LypneBia. Cruwn Bvo, gi. 
A Cehiury ot RDundalS- ScaaJl^tQ, BiL 
A MJdsuhimflP Holld&y. Ctqifd Wwo, 7J. 
M^rLno FjillAro! A Tri^vdy. Ctriwn E^o, ^, 

SSiudirDr Vletar Hutfo, Cf awa Ito^ «#, 

IdVCtiam: A rmifeily. Cruwn BtQ, *j. 

A Study at Bsn JDnu>n»- Cmvn Bj% f$, 

Th a S 1 At Q ra : A 'Erdt^^O y. Crawn Iyq, ^. 

Aa t rop b a 1 , -'kc. Ciu « n 9vo^ 71. 

Sludl&a in Peosm 4nd PD«tJ7i Cw**wif,9S. 

The T^U af daleik* Ciqwh &va, jj. 



Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours : In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 

of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With ROWLANDSON'S Coloured lUustzatlons. and Life ot the 
Author by J. C. HOTTBN. Crown 8to, cloth extra, js. 6d, 

Taine's History of English Literature. Translated by Henry Van 

Laun. Four Vols., snuU demy 8vo. cloth boards, aor.— POPULAR EDITION. Two Vo1«h hux* crawa 
8yo, cloth extra, ly. 

Taylor (Bayard). — Diversions of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 

Modem Writers. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ax. 

Taylor (Tom). — Historical Dramas. Containing 'Clancarty/ 

•Jeanne Dare.* 'Twixt Axe and Crown.' 'The Fool's Revenge, 'Arkwright'i WUis^' * Ame Belaya, 
* Plot and Passion. Crown Sro, cloth extra, js. 6d, 

*«* The Plays may also be had separately, at zx. each. 

Tennyson (Lord) : A Biographical Sketch. By H. J. Jennings. Post 

8vo. portrait cover, u . ; cloth, if. 6(i. 

Thackerayana : Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured Frontispiece and 

Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPE AC E THACKERAY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7/. 6d. 

Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. By A. S. Krausse. 

With 340 Illustrations. Post 8vo, picture cover, if. 

Thiers (Adolph6). — History of the Consulate and Empire of 

France wider Napoleon. Translated by D. FORBES CAMPBELL and JOHN STEBBING. 1^ gS Steal 
Plates, la Vols., demy 8vo, doth extra, lax . each.^ 

• 2s. ea. 

I Proad Ma ieis. 
Cresslda. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, af. 

Thomson's Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. With Intro« 

duction by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and 48 Illustrations. Post 8vo, half-bound, af. 

Thombury (Walter), Books by. 

The Life and Correspondenoe of J. If. W. Tomer. With Eight lUiutnticms In Coloon asd 

Two Woodcuts. New and Re vised Edition. Crown 8vo. clo th, jr. 6A 

Post tvo illustrated boards, af . each. 
Old Stories Be-told. I Talee for the Marin—. 

Timbs (John), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6i. each. 

The History of Cluba and Club LIfS In Itondont Anecdolas of its Famous Codao-houtaa, 

Hostelries, and Taverns. With 4a Illustrations. 
BnSlish Eooentrlcs and Booentrioltlesi Stories of Delusioiis^ Inmostons, Sportiog Scenat, 

Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folk. &c With 48 lUnstrations. 

Transvaal (The). By John de Villibrs. With Map. Crown 8vo, i^. 
Trollope (Anthony), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ST. ML each; post 8to. Illustrated boards, af. each. 
The Way We Uve Mow. i BLr. Soarborough's Family. 

Vraa Frohmann. | The Itan d-Iiosiners. 

Post Svo, itlnstratad boards, ax. each. 
Kept In the Dark. I The American Senator. 

The Golden Lion of Qranpers. j John Caldigate. \ Marion Fay. 

Trollope (Frances E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y . 6d. each ; post 8vo, lllustratad boards, v. each. 
UU tMpt Vsm V^t 8f »• 1 «»]M*t rroir«|i. i Anat Fomtiii 



Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl.,35.6i.ea.; postSvo. 

The yioUn-Player. | Proad Ma ieis. 



M CHATTO 4 WINDUg» ill St. KarOm^M Loe. Londoa, W,C 

TroUope (T. A.).— DUunond Cot Diamond. Post 8vo, illnst. bds.. 21. 
Trowbrldc* (I* T.)*— Parnell's Polly. Poet 8to^ illnst. boan!s» 25. 
Twala*« (Mark) Books. ~ 



Woifts af ■•vk Vwmlo. mmlMdnd COtrKtadlfeioi«hoi*br Ite Amhor. 

Life, P ot tjrft, and mmerstts IluctntioiM. 
■•■tfilvg It I iMl Vh« laaoMnU at RooMi Whh aoQ a u w ut iuin,br F. A. FkASBJU 
VlM4[»tfltta» Olttlmaat. With ti inustnfl«M by Hai. Hukst and «&en. 
Vom tewyw A¥Ma«. Wi0ii6 lUmtratloas Iqr Dak BBARix 
Tom i»«y«r, D^taettv*. ftc With rhotognrure Portrait 
^ 1 Wllaott. With Portrait and SIk IlHustracions by LouS 



MitfhVwalBii UftnaytttBuMW. with 197 iiiastratioos by e. w. Ksmbul 



Crow* •fOkdoOiextfB.sr.CA each; poft8ro^pkt»ebond^«».«dh. 
•«. with su noslratkMS. 

Atooai t or. the New PUfrim « Frogw. WM «( IIIiatmtkMn. (Tbs Tvo J 
• ' ^ Mark Twala'a Pleaavra Tvl»j 

Mask twain and C. D. WarHBR. With at$ I 

- UP. With 111 tUuata ' 

ith 190 llluatrationa. 




A Tvma* Atawi«. with 314 Castration. 

■"^- '"^ ^ ■" — ladior.tlwNewp^rim -, , 

i Mark TwalB'a Plaaavra Tvl»j 

"* : TWAIN and C. D. W ' 

MWjriUP. Within 

mr* with 190 llluatn 

Uta aa tha HiaalttfapL With 300 Illustrations. 

Tka Advanturaa of Haaklabarry Flaa. With 174 BhntrailoMhf B. W. Xsmbli, 

A Tankaa at tha Goort aff King Avlkui. With «ao nhwtttrtiiw hy JPak BiAKOw 

Vka Btolaa Whlta Blaphaair^ 

Tka ALOOOdOOO Baak-Moic 

■ark Twaia'a S fca t a k aa. FMtiTo,lDuitniadboaffdi.««. 

Feraaaal BaaallaatlAak af Jattk of Avo. With Tweha UfattMHoat bf P. ▼. Dv Mono. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
MogQ Trampa Akrpaia. Ciwm typ. claHh, gIR topt to. CA^«n. 

Tytlor (C. C. Fni5er-).~MIstre58 Judith : A Kovel. Crown 8vo^ 

dodi extra, y. <dL s post t»o, B hirtrated boards. 1; • . 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by. 

Crawa tvot cloth extra, y. &iL eeeht poftavo/OhutraUdbooffdi, w. each 
tM$r BalL I Bortadl Biamonda. | Vko Blaakhall OkosUb 

Voit trob mustnted boards, ar, e^ 
Vhat Ska eama Througk. I Tha Ho^aaot Fkatlly. 
Cltoyanna Jaeqaallna. I Hoblassa OUIda. 
Tha Brtda'aPau. I Baaaty aad Iho 
•alai Rakio'a £lly. 1 Pl«appaa »od. 

Tha Haadoaald Laos. With Frontispiece. Crown tvo, doth, y. 6d, 

Tha WltOh-Wita. Ctown 8»o. cloth, y, 6rf. jSJttriff, 

Upward (Allen), Novels by. 

A Crown mt Siraw. Crown 8vo. cloth, ««. 



Crown tro, cloth, y, ttL each { post tro, picture boards, a«. each. 

Tho 0«Mk Atfklaat O van. j Tha Prtnoa ot Balkfatan. 

*Ood Bava tka Qaaaa I ' e Tale of '27. Crown 8vo. decorated corer. u ; cloth, e*^ 

Vashti and Esther. By 'Belle' of The World. Cr. 8vo, cloth, y.*6rf. 
Vizetelly (Ernest A.). —The Scorpion: A Roo^ce of Spain. With 

a Frontispiece, Crown fvo, doth extra, y. €d, 

Walford (Edward, M. A,), Works by. 

Valfov4*a Ooontv^ Pialilllaa of tha Ualtad Kinddom (MB), Cootatolnf the Descent^ 
Birth, Marriage,, Education, dec., of ia,ooo Heads of FamUies, their Ueiit, Offices, Addresses, Oub^ 
dee. Royal tvo, 9ioth gilt, sor. 

WAlfovd'a BhllUntf PaaraCa aMB). ConUfailng a List of the House of Lord*. Scotck and 

Irish Peers, ofac; 39010, doui, sx. 
WalfbPd'a BhUUn^ Bavonatatfa asot). Cootahdhg a Uit of the Banoeta o( fbe United 

Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, Sk. ssmo. cloth, is, 
Walfovd*a BblUlag Knitfhtatfa (1898). Containinsr a List of tba Kidghta of tbe Uaitad 

Kihgdon, Biographical Notices, Addresses, &c. 32mo, doth, s«. 
Walford*a Shilling Honaa of Oommona (1888). Containii«a Lkt 0^ aB tlia Jlanbcn of tho 

New Parliament, their Addraaies, Chibs, &e. sano, doth, t«. 
Walford'a Conu»lata Paarada, BaronataJti KkKktudi, mfl S9BV8 of Commons 

<1»W). Ro^aljwjo, doth, got t<te«^5^ ^^ UaOf^a* 
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V^ ettAttO St WiNDto, III St. MaHIfl^i Ua»> Undoh, W.C> Us 

Waller (5. E.).-Sebfl5tianr« Secret. With NiM fQU-page lUas. 

trations 1^ the Author. Crown 8*9, doth. 61^. 

Walton and Cotton^s Comptete Ani^ler ; or. The CoatemplatiTe 

Man's Recieadon, by IZAAX WALTON ; and Instructbua How to Aa^^ fbr « Ttout or Grajrling In a 
clear Stream* by CHARLES COTTON. WHh Memoin and Motet by Sir HAUilS IfXCOtAS, and tn 
■ lUnstrationa. Crown «vo, doth antique, yf. «A 

Walt Wtiitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by William 

M. ROSSBTTL With Portrait. Crown 8vo, bond-made paper and buduam.6«t _• 

Ward (Herbert), Books by. ■■- .■'- ■ ■'■■ 

Flv« ^%arm «f th tha Contfo Caanlbftls. With 99 lilusttatiotts. Koyal 8tro, dotb, 141; 
My Lite with Stanley's Bea* QaawL. With Map. Post 8vo, ». ; doth, u. 6A . 

Warner (Charles Dtidley).-»A Roundabout Journey. Crown 8vo^ 

doth extra, 6r. ' * 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures 

and Seals. Printed on paper 99 in. by u hi. ar. 
Wanaat to Sxeeata Mary Qa««a of Boots. A Facsimile. Jndudhiff Queen EHabeth's Sign^ 
^ ture and tlie Great Seal. as. -* 

Washins:ton's (George) Rules of Civility Traced to their Sources 

and Restored by MONCURB D. CONWAY. Fcap. 8to. Japanese Tellum, ax. 6tt. 

Wassermann (Lilllas) and Aaron Watson,r-4rh,d IVlarquis of 

Carabas. Post 8vo, iUustrated boards. &r. 

Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 

By P. W. CofcY. With T-en lUuttiatlons. Crown Byo^ i J. ; doth, is. 6rf. ■ ■ -;^ 

Westall (William), Novels by. 

Trast-Monoy. Post 8vo, illustrated boarcte, ax. ; dotb, as.Cd, .. 

Boilk or BoHaL Crown 8^, doth extra, sr. 6<j: ^> 

Wltb tbo Ro4 Katflei A Romance of the Tyrol Crown 8vo, doth, &r. ' ■'■ V 



Westbury (Atha).— The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook: A Ro- 

e of Waoifland. . Crown 8vo, dotfa, y.Cd. 



White (Qilbert).— The Natural History of Selbome. Post 8vo. 

printed on laid paper and half-bound, 31. 

Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), Works by. 

Beleneo In SbOrt Cbaptem. Crown Svo, doth extra, js. 64. 

A Slniplo Treatise on Heat. With IDustrations. Crown 8Vo» doth, it. id, 

Tbo Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 8vo. doth extra. 6x. 

Tbe Chemistry of Iron and Steel Haklntf. Crown 8yo, doth extra, 9s. 

A Vindication of Phrenology. With Portrait and 43 lUnsts. Demy 8to, doth extra, xsr. 6d. 

Williamson (Mrs. F. H.).— A Child Widow. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. 
Wills (C. J.), Novels by. 

An Baey-tfplntf Fellow. Crown 8to. doth, jr. 6d, 
His Dead Past. Crown 8to, doth, 6s. 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew, P.R.S.E.), Works by. 

Obaiiters on Bvohitlon. With 259 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 71. M 

Leavea from a Natarattot's Note-Book. Post 8to. dotb Ump. v, 6dJ 

Lelsare-Tlme Stadles. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extraTor 

Btadlos In Life and Sense. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. doth extern, fir. 

Common Aoddentat Row to Treat Tbem. With lllMstrations* Crown SvOb^: doth, tx.&f. 

OHmpses of Natoro. With 35 IHustrationa. Ciown S»o, doth e^tra^Qx. M. *^^ 

Winter (John Strange), Stories by. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 

ax. each : doth Bmp, aa. ML each. 
Oavabpy tlf«.< ., | Bstflmen tai Lsgends. 

"*jSyya"cro'K^1£*^^if"** LTBRAav EDITION, set to new type «ul hand. 

* "fel**!?^^ Cblldfen. with a« ntnstxaUonsby B. G. TBOilSOlt and & STUAJtx Hasdy. Crown 
sTO^ ciotn extra, $r. OA 

Wlssmann (Hermann von). — My Second Journey through 

Bqnatoiial AWoa. with ga lllnstratioea Dwny 8ye> doth, afi*. ^ ^ 

Wood (H. P.), Detective Stories by. Pdst 8vo, boards, at. each, 

I tBt VMStiiiw firsm BtniBBi TBHb | flit tefimiMO f tM Bms €>!■■ 



Mallock (W. H.). Work# ^. 

A ■— ■— off tk« ■ fimt— atH 0— fry, Qwmtwfc cMk ii^ i pott tvi^ Aml liiifc. m, 

Mark« (H. S., R.A.). Pen and Peadl Sketches by. With Four 

P botogfTOT and nA niii«tf«Be< i> TwVo l ii d— qc 8fo»d odwja»» , 

Mairiowe's Works. loclndrng his Translatioas, Editfed, with Not^ 

MidIiitr o<lucdoiM> byC«toBelCU Hmi»C HAM. Crow »rtt. dot h « ti«. y. 6dL 

Msrryat (Florence), Novels %y« PostSvo, illost. boards, 2s. each. 

A HtfTMt of VIM Oatm I miitlBS tHo aHw \ 

Opont B— amol ^ ] WrtHoifctit a|»p. 

Masainser's Plays. From the Text of WuAau G^ford. Bdited 

by CoL CuiOtlllCHAM. Crown Bto, cloth extra, y. <d; 

Masterman (J,)>—HalNa« Dozen Daught er ^. Post 8vo, boards. 2s. 
Matthews (Brander)«^A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post Svoi, illus- 

twted board*. ■». t doth Imp. «. 64. \ -_ 

Meade (L. TJ, Novels by. 

A BoldUv of Vort«ii«« Crow n 8f» doth, y. <Ai petttm . aurtrTlad boMd» ««. 

down trod doth. y.iirMdi. \ 

&•« 1MB Oito. I Tlio Voloo off ftho OharaMV. Whh 8 nhatr^tlMM. 
. amn— y PJtti— I. By L. T. Mbapb nA Cufforp Ha<.ifax, M.DU 

Merrick (Leonard), Stories by. \ 

Th« Mui Who was Oood. P ort >rob ptctni^ bowJ^ »», 

Cfowa 8vOb doth« sr. 6d. oMh. ' 

Tlito StaQ off Poolfc I CyntMat A Dwnfalwof thoPhBhttooo. 

Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 

A.E.SW«BTaBdJ. ARMOYKnox. with 065 IfluitfatioM. Crown «?o, ^ioth «tra, yy. 6dL >^ 

Middlemass (Jean), Novels by. Post 8vo. illust ^boards, 2$. each. 

To— han4qo» | Mr, PorlllloB. 

Miller (Mrs. P. Penwlck).— Physiology for the Young; or, The 

HomoofLMh. With nomoiww lllugtradona. Pott 8to. doth Mnp, f. fl^ 

Milton (J. L.), Works by. Post 8vo. is, each : cloth, is. 6d. each. 

Tlio Ryihono of tho Bkla. With Directions for Diet. Soaps. Baths, Winei. &c. 

The Bath in DImmoo of the Skin. 

Tho Ii»w ol Life, mnd thote Rohittoa to Piaoaaoo of the Skin. 

Mlnto (Wm.).— Was She Oood or Bad ? Cr. 8vo, is.; cloth, 15. td, 
Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

Tho OoB-RiUiaov t A Romance of Zululand. Wtth a Frontispiece by STANLEY L. WOODk 
Tho Look Of Oorard Rldtfoley. With a Frontispiece by Sttanlby L:^Wooo. 
Tho Klatf** Assegai. With Six fbO-pa^ Illustrations by STANLEY L. WIpOOw 



Bonshaw FaiintB<*s Quest. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L, Wood. 

Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by. \ 

Hathoroowt Rootovy. Post 8to, iUustrated boards, at. ^ 

That Ot>l in Blaofc. Crown »vo> doth, u. id. 

Moncriefff (W. D. Scott-).—- The Abdication : An Historical Drama. 

Whh Sevett BIchings b^y Tohh Ebttib, W. Q. OrcHardson. J. MacWhirtbr, Colin Hunter. 
R. MACBETH andTOM GRAHAM. Imperial 4to, buckram. atr. ^^ 

Moore (Thomas), Works by. ^^ """'^ 

The BpteavoaA land AlolphMUi. Post Svo. half-bound. w. ' ^ . 
^'9f^J^ X**"*' hidudine Suppressed Passasea from the MEMOIRS OF LORD BYKON. Edited 
byJL H. S.HEPHERD. With Portrait Crown^o. cloth extra, js. 6d. • 

Muddock (J« B.) Stori^ by. / 

Crown Sto, doth extra, y. 64 each. "^ 
Mmld HuleaL and Bobln Hood. With » lUustratlons by staKley Wooi>. \ 

Baalle the Jeatev. Wiih Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. 

Yoimg Iioohlnvar. ■ — — '^. 

Post 8vOi .itfimrated boards. ». each. 

The Dead Man'i Secret. ' |_ | From the BoHom of the Omb* - 

Stdvlee Weird and WondertoJ. Post 8vo, Wustrated boards, «, j doth. ». S* 



J 
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'Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 



Croim 8ro, cloth exti%sr.6A each; post tTO,IBustntodbo«ffd«,w.«idb _^ . 

Aliodel FatiiM. ^ I Bob HaKtla** XJttM Olid. 

Old Blaa^r'a HwOi I Ttm«'s^ilev«atfM. 



JL JAWm Atonement. 

Joeevh'fl Goat* xa lUusts. 

Coals ot Five* ^lUusta. 

ValBtran<e. 

Heavte* 

The WaF of ih% VovUL 



CFBto Fortune. Frwitbp. I A Wasted Crime. 

Bf the Gate of the Bea. 1 Jn Direst Fertl. 

A Bit of Human Nature. I Mount OesFalv* 
First Person Singular. 1 



The Making of a HovUlit t An Experiment tn Aufcobldsraphr. Wltb PortnSt Or. tro. Vtam,^ 

Mf Contemporaries in Fict ion. Crown 8to, buckram, y . 6d, 

A CapfOl o* Malls. Crown,evo* doth; jr. 6d. '>'■■£, 

This Xittla World. Crown 8vo, cloth, eilt top, 6r. 

Tales and Po>ems. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3f:6d, . [ffrnj^HSiy. 

Murray (D. Clirlstl^y and Henry Herman, Novels by. 

Crown 8v0i doth extra, y . 6d, each ; post Svo. illustrated boards, as. each. 
One Traveller Returns. 1 The Bishops* Bible. 

Paul Jones*s Alias, &c. With llhistratlons by A. Forestibr and G. Nicolbt. 

Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

Post 8vo,iUastiated boards, ar.eadi: doth. ax. 6dL each. 
A Oame of Bluff. I A Bong o f Sl acpence. 



Newbolt (Henry) . —T aken from the Enemy. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 
Nisbet (Hume), Books by. 

* Bail Up.* Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. i post tro. mnstrated boards, ai. 
Dr. Bernard St. Vineent. Post Stq. illustrate d boards, ar. 
Iiessons In Art. With ii illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, v. id, 

Norris (W. E.), Novels by. 

Balnl Ann's. Crown Svo. doth, ss. 6d, ; post tro. pictnre boards, an 

Billy Bellow. With a Front isp iece by F. H. TOWWSBND. Crown »fo, doUi, jt.id, 

O'Hanlon (Alice), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2$. each. 

The Unforeseen. I Chance ? or Fate 7 

Ohnet (Georges), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2^. ^ach. 

Doctor Rameau. j A I «ast JiOTe. 

A Weird Olft. Crown Svo. doth, y . 6rf. ; post 8vo. picture boards, ay. 

Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

The Primrose Path. | ""-'-- ._-.-- 

The Greatest Heiress In England. 



The Sorceress. Crown 8vo. dothj y. 6d, 



O'Reilly (Mrs.). —Phog be' s Fortunes. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 25. 
O'Shaughnessy (Arthur), Poems by : 

Fcap. 8vOb doth extra, 7^. M. each. 

Music and Moonlight. | Songs of a Worker. 

Lays of France, C rowggro. cloth extr^^ lof. 6<* 

Ouida, Novels by. Cr. 8vo, el.. 35. 6d, ea.; post 8vo. illust. bds., 25. ea. 

Held In Bondage. FoUe-Farine. Moths. | Pipistrello. 



Trlcotrln. 

Btrathmore. 

Chandos. 

Cecil Castlemafne*8 Gage 



Under Two Flags. 
IdalLu 



Pack. 1 



A Dog ot Flanders. 
Pascarel. | Bignm. 
Two Wooden Shoes. 
In a Winter Citsr. 
~ ■ ' ' Trlei 



In Maremma. J Wanda. 
Blmbi. I ByrUn. 
Frescoes. | Othmar. 
Princess Napraxlne. 
Oailderoy. | Ruffino. 
Two Offenders. 



Ariadne. | Friendship. 
A YiUago Commnne. 
Square 8to, cfeth extra, 5f . each. 
Bimbl. With Nine Illustrations by EDMUND H. CarRBTT. 
A Dog of Flanders, &c With Six lUnstrations by EDMUND H. Garrbtt. 
Santa Barbara, &c. Square 8 vo. doth. 6s. ; crown 8to, doth, 3X. 6d.; post Sro, OUutzated boards, ax. 
POPULAR Editions. Mediufli8vo.6dLeach'; doth, is. each. 

Under Tire Flags. | Moths. 

Wisdom, Wlt» and Pathos* selected from the Works of OUIDA by F. SYDNBY MORRIS. Post 
8yo. cloth extra. Sf.— CHEAP Edition, illustrated boards, as. 

Page (H. A.).— Thoreau: His life and Aims. With Portrait. Post 

8vo, doth; as. 6d. 

Pandurang Hari ; or. Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface by Sir 

Bartlh FRRRB. Crown 8vo, doth, y. 6<L ; post 8yo, Illustrated boards, 8J. 

Parker (Rev. Jo^epJi, D.D.).— Might Have Been: some Life 

Notes. Crown 8vo. doth, 6j. 

Pascal's ProYincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 

Introduction and Kotes by T. M'CRIB. P.P. Post »vo. cloth> limp, as. 

Paul (Margaret A.).-*Qeiitle and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 

FiQOtispiece by U£I,9N Paterson, 3f. ^,: post Stc. illustrated boards zs. 
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Tub Piccadilly ()/B> Novsls— ronrtoiiri. 
By SYDNEY ORUNDY. 



^'^"■^l^ii 



MALL. 



ByOWl 

T^JTMOMAS ttARDY. 

By BRET HAirre. 

AWmlftrtlMUaf. 
A Wt4 01 tk» OoM«B 

A 8«MPk* of Or«m 
Ool.BUrtoHlciOUMit. 
■«nr. 4 ««UyDo«B. 
B«nJUac«r of ABfcl'a. 
By JULlAf 



A Pr*t*f«« 



•C fcek 



OcTUlFord. re«UI«r.' 
Tktt Pran4« of Ui* ' Zz- 
Fartetn. 



•ra...Tkr««l 

N MAWTHORNE 



Be4lrix Sa^MldL 
David Poladcztors Dto- 

ainMarmao*. 
Th« 8p*ctr« tC tb» 

OJkBonL 



I Tke Qmmi's Oifb 
HILL. 



aarlk. 

BcbMttMiBi 

Dmst. 
rort«M's7«oL 

- By Sir A. HELPS. 

By L HENDERSON. 
AfMlA raft- 
By O. A. HENTY. 

Dwvttj's DoabU. I 

By JOHN 
The Ombbob Ancestor. 

By Mn. HUNOERPORD. 
lair ▼tnor's FUgkt. | Nora Oroiaa. 
THo Bod HovM UjgUry Ab AbzIou XoBMtk 
Tho Tkrco Oracoa. I Aprll'a Lady^ 

rrofMMr's BjEporteoBt f Potor's Wlft. 
A loiat of OoAacioneo. 

Bv Mrs. ALPRBD HUNT. 
Tko LoadoB Caakot. | Bolf-OoBdoomod. 
Aat Ottor Poraoa. J Mro. JmUot. 
. By C. J. CUTCLIPFB HYNB. 
BoBovr of fhloToa. 
^ _ .By R. ASHB KINO. 

By BDMOND LBPBLLETIER. 



By HARRY LINDSAY. 
BlMda Boborti. 

By HENRY W. LUCY. 

•IdooB nojrco. 

By E, LYNN LINTON. 

Patrida XonbalL I XhoAtonemoatefLoam 

Under whldi Lord t Dnndai. 

• My LoTO I ' I ZoBO. The World Well Loct. 
Paston Oarew. ] The One Too Many. 

Bowing the Wind. I Dvlcte Everton. 

By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 



APaIr Baxon. 
Llnley Bochfovd. 
Dear Lady 



Watordalo Holghkowf . 
My Baemy'a Dani^ter. 
MbaMiiantI 



Donna Qnizoto. 
Maid of Athens. 
Tho Oomet of a Season. 
The Dictator. 
Bed Dlaaionds. 

The Riddle Blng. 

atlvrope. The Three Disgraces. 

By JU5TIN H. MCCARTHY. 
A London Legend. I The Royal Christopher. 

By OBORQE MACDONALD. 
Heather and Snow. | Phantaates. 
By L. T. MEADE. 
A Soldier of Fortvno. I The Voice of tho 
In an Iron Grip. I Charmer. 

By L. T. MEADE and CLIPPORD 
HALIPAX, M.D. 
Dr. Bnmsoy^s Patient. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 
Thii 8tM[o of FooU. I CytithU. 

By BERTRAM MITPORD. 
Tho Qoa -Annner. | The Xteg 's Assegai. 

Tho. . Lnek of H^wH \ tMuibgnr Paanlng's 



BMgeloi. 






^y J. E. MU , 

MarlU and Robin Hood! 



BMtIf the Jesteiv 



1 YounJ; LochiayaV. 



By D, CHRISTIB MURRAY. 



ALlft'i. AtABBiiuBL 
40Bi?ph'# CnA.t. 

00a!j al rtrft. 
Ola BLi^.flT i iTert. 
Tal Sira,m««. I Siarta. 
AM^dl^i F*thfT. 

By t.hJ^ tUl4i 9t the i«A. 
A BLt i-Hf HUEDXJa Hatnrt., 



CnSc rortane. 

Tnr W«y of tho WorU. 

VdbMiTtlii'a Ll ttlf GU U 

Tlffie'i KsVOfea. 

A. WK«tvd CHmtf^ 

in Pireit I^cliL 

ACiprbi D Hmiu, 
TiL>Aui4 Poenu. 



Oy MURRAY «nd HERMAN. 

The biiitopi Bibiv. I paiLl JaoM i Alia*. 

One 1rrj.vtilflr AatiU^^ | 

By HUMB NISBET. 

'Bail Vp I' 

By W. B. NORRIS. 

Baini Ana's. ^ | Billy Bellow. 

By O.^ OHNET. 
A Weird Gift. 

By Mrs. QJLIPHANT. 
Tho BoreotoM. 

By OUIDA. 

HeldiaBondaga. . Two Ltltlo 

Btrathmoro. ^n a Winter Cltj. '.Bhoea 



r*ISM{t. 



Under Two 1 
Xdali*. 

Cecil 

Triootrin. | 
Folio Farino. 
ADogofFlandon. 
pMcare^ I Btenft. 
Princess NapnalBa. 
Ariadno.^^ 



Plplstrello. 
iAYdihoOoi 
\BimW. I ' 

l^escoos. I 

2n MisvoHBia. 

Syrlia. | evtldorar. 

Banta BaitNmu ' 

y#o Offenders. 



By MARGARET A. PAUL. 

I and Simple. 



Qotttlo and Simple. 

By JAMES PAYN. 

Loot Bir Masslngberd. ~ ' ~ 
Loss BlacTthaJi Were 

Painted. 
AOonfldeatlalAfiinl 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
ZaPaiUandPriTattoa. 



Hl|^ Spirits. 
Under On» Root 
Glow-worm Tales. 
The Talk of tho Towa. 
HoUday Tasks. 
For Con Only. 
~ iBuratMilUoB. 



The Mystory of Mir- Tho I 

B7 Proxy. [hridgo. The Word and tho WUL 

The Canon's Ward. Bonny Stories. 

Waltor'i Word. A Trying Patloftk. 

By WILL PAYNE. 

Jerry tho Dreamer. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PR ABD. 

OntUw and Lawmaker. I Mrs. ftogaskias. 
Christina Chard. | 

By B. C. PRICE. 
Valentiiia. | Foreigners. I Mrs. Lancastor ■ BlvnL 

By RICHARD PRYCE. 
Bill! SCaxweil b AffeclJOiat. 

By CHAKLHS RBADB. 



Fej W^fflnKtoJA ; *fh1 

(rfciL^ter ft tba BhatUi. 

The CltiLirEH of Triie 
L(rv« HeiTer Did Rnn 
Smootb ; and BuiJ{l<- 

|lr>|Ll'CaDdl|}Ellll}1a t^s s. 

AubibLm^&pbr qJT a 
ThJef; jKKk Of all 
Trndiri ; A IfBrii l^d 
a MarLrr; -.md Ths 
Wanilerlnir Heir, 

OrUBtti GityiiE. 



Iatq He LltUe, L4)Y« 

Thft Double UjUTl«£e 
Foul y\Af. 

Pile*. 

A T-rrlhlp Tenpta U uu . 

A Si(n]>It:tH3li. 

A WamiA-H4ter. 

Tb* Jilt. (\: c.iIi&rSt<>ri,c-^ 
Si Qood Btorleior Kju}^ 
apct oilier AntKali, 

A patUoui Sser^t, 

E»Bj(iiruia : a.ai BIM* 



^ ^ By {yi«. J, H. RIDDELL. 

Weird Stories. 

By AMELIB RIYE& 

Barhara Denng. 

By P.'W. ROBINSON, 

Tho Bands of Justice. | Woman in tho Dark. 
By DORA RUSSELL. 

A Country Sweetheart. 1 Th« Drift of mif. 
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The F re ca d I ll v ( 1/6 ^ N o v els -coul iit utd. 
By >V. CLARK RUSSIA LU 



Uy ^hlpip^te Loaltfl, 
Alaufr DD Wld«Wldo at«. 
TAft Phftiitani Dt^tJi. 
U ti« the Min ^ 
Good AbJD ^Uohock.^ 
The Convict flhip. 

TL* Ta]4 of th« Ten, 
The lAlt Entry. 



Or. End 



Sfinnd tfin atL^v-rire. 
Id tha Mlddl* W^tcb, 
C^u Uw Fc^'tt« He4d. 
A Vayiflfl tfl tli8 Capi. 

3Hyat*rynf ^Ocean Star' 
The Krtmft^cl af ItliMy 

HAtlowfl, 

Aa OCflma T»SBdrH, ^^^ m^^u m^l.^m 

By BAYLE ST> JOHN. 
A LftTK|iiUii« Family. 
^ _ 0y JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Ony Waterman. I Tbe Two Dreamer*. 

Bound to the WheeL The Lion in the Patb. 
^ By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Margaret and Elizabeth | Heart Salvage. 
Gideon's Koch. Sebastian. 

The High Mills. | 

, Bv ADELINE SERGEANT. 

Sndlcott'B Experiment. 
«... By HAWLEY SMART. 
Without Lore or Licence. I The Outsider. 
The Master of Bathkellj. | Beatriee ft Benedick. 
^''"VOa&B. lAtodngRubbtr. 

By T. W. SPEIOHT. 
A Secret of fl»e Sea. I The Master of Tronaae*. 
She Grey Monk. A Minion of the Moon. 

* . « BX^'-AN ST. AUBYN. 
A Fellow of Trinity. I loFaoe of the World. 
The JnnijNr Dean.^, Orchard Danerel. 

Master of 8t.Benedlet1. 1 TheTremlettDiamonda. 
To hit Own Master. 

^ ^ By JOHN STAFFORD. 
Doris and X. 

-w ^By RICCARDO 5TEPHENS. 
The Gmclform Mark. 

«. .. ?y S^\A' STERNDALB. 

The Afghan Knife. 

ipw a^?:.'^-«L0U»5 5TBVEN50N. 

fho Solcido Clnb, 



Frond 



- w%: BERTHA THOMAS. 

Id Maisie. I Th« VIolinFIaytr. 

By ANTHOriY TROLLOPB. 



Jhe Way we Uvo Hotr. 1 Scarui^a^'s FamUy. 
I The Land-Leaguera 



Fran Frohnrcnn. 



•.w BX FRANCES B. TROLLOPS. 

Like Ships upon the I Anne Fnmess. 

Sea. I Mabel's Progress. 

^^ By IVAN TURQENIEFF, &c. 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

By MARK TWAtN. 



Caiolce 



Tarn BlLWT^F-D«t«t.'tllP#^ 
Pudd-Dh<^j^d WlkXMi, 
The Glided Ag*. 
Frlncfl and tike pAtipvr. 
1.1 fe on iht MiuijiippL 
Thft AdT^ctur'i of 

HflttSctprrr Finn. 
A Tankpn at t>i« Court 

of B:iniT Arttmr. 
Etolen White Eteptiant, 



Mark Twain's 

Works. 
Mark Twainf Library 

of Hnmonr. 
The Innocents Abroad. 
Bonghing It; and The 

Innocents at Homo. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
The American Claimant. 
AdventnreiTomSawyer 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. 

By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 

Mistress Jndlth. 

r . .„By SARAH TYTLER. 
l^^ ?!*}• I *he Macdonaid Vast. 

Buried Di&mott^ | The Witch- Wife. 

The Blackball oSosts. | 

_ _ By AIAEN UPWARD. 

The Qneen against Owen | The Prince of Balklstaa. 
^ , By E. A. VIZETELLY. 

The Scorpion < A Romance of Spain. 

Bv WILLIAM WE5TALL. 

Bona of BeliaL 

_ By ATHA WESTBURY. 

The Shadow of Hilton Fenibrook. 

By C. J. WILLS. 
An Xasy-golng Fellow. 
^ By JOHN STRANQB WINTER. 

srssrer^ShSSJ5!«*^*** ^""^ 

MyFlgJLtlSii'^^^'^^'^ WYNMAN. 
-w « -.-By E. ZOLA. 

no Downfkll. I The Fat and the Thta. 

The Dream. Hts Excelleney. 

Dr. PascaL The Dram-Shop. 

Money. 1 Lotrdts. i Rome. 1 Parla. 

By *Z. Z.' 
A Hlneteenth Century Mlrado. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

_ ,^ Post 8vo, illustrated boards, «. each, 

Bjr ARTBMUS WARD. 
Artemns Ward Complete. 

By EDMOND ABOUT. 



The Fellah. 



By HAMILTON aVdE. 

Oarr of Carrlyon, • | Confidences. 
By MARY ALBERT. 
Brooke Flnchley's Daughter. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Maid. Wife or Widow V | Valerie's Fato. 
Blind Fate. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 



Phlllstla. 

Strange Stories. 

Babylon. 

ForMalmle*sSaka. 

In all Shades. 

The Beckoning Hand. 

The Devil's Die. 

The Tents of Shorn. ^ 

By E. LESTbR ARNOLD. 
nra the nioBnidan. 

BY FRANK BARRETT. 



The Great Taboo. 
Dumaresq's Daughter. 
Duchess;cf Powysland. 
Blood BoyaL ' '- 
Ivan Greet's 
The Scallywag. 
This Mortal ColL 
At Market yalua. 



'^^. 



r«ttor«d for Life. 
Ltttla Lady Linton. 
Betweeff Life ft Death. 
The Sin of Olga Zassou- 

Uch. 
FoUyMorrlson. 
Uout. Bamaba*. 
Honest Davit. 1 



A Prodigal's Progress. 
Found Goilty. 
A BaooiUng Vengeaaeo. 
For Loivo andHonour. 
John Ford; and His 

Helpmate. 
The Woman of tbo Iron 

Praceletf. 



Hy SMELSLEY BEAUCKAMR 

liy Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE- 



B^ad V M Q r ev Ucrrti t^oy 
My UtMfl (iiiL 
WUh Hnrp &tid Ci^wn. 
Thia £on til VulcflJl. 
Tha Galdtm Bqtc«rily. 
the SIdhIsj ot Th«LcjcnA, 

ily Sir WALTER BESANT. 
AH Boris and - - - 



By OBiitiJs Arbour. 

Chupiain Qt thfl ritp^ 

The Seamy fiida. 
The CaJie of Mr. Lticrm 
In rrafai|i!aj< a Bar, 
ThQ Ten Vailtb' Tenant, 



Condi- 
tl^ni of Men. 

All in b. G4Lrdea FjUf, 
Dorolh/ Foriter. 
Uq^'Ja Ja.ck. 
Til* World Want Very 

W«1]Thpn. 
tTtiililrcn of i:;ib4y(ya. 
H*rr P*]jJiia 
For Fa^tii AUd rr«edaqi, 



latbtMJi 
B; 



Tcf Call Hfir UJn«^ 
The BOtf^r Bt.|'»tiI'JU 
Tito Htt]y Ro%», 
Ar tn q rBl f LV6n EtB«, 
6 . Kji tti e rill* x luy ToWf r, 
Tert>?u CoiutlJUa SU- 
pha.noti». 

The Ecb^r Quee-j. 
BeTurd tha DTC&nu of 
AvAsice. 



Bv AMakOSe UltRCE. 



-y FREDERICK BOYLE. 

Camp Kut«i, ■ "■ — 



Bnva^e Life 



Obi-Aiilcleo of Ho uul ■ 

Land 



EY BRET HARTE. 



CaUfomlan Stories. 

Gabriel Coaroy. 

The Lack of Boaring 

Camp. 
An Heiress of Sed Dog. 



A%yl]lsof thp Sierras. 
A Waif of the PUins. 
A Ward of tho Golden 
Oato. 



ChATTO A WINDU8, iii St. mUrUn's Lane, London, W.C. 



Two-Sriujiio Notbls— ctffi/tffMAl. 
By MAff LD BRYDOES. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAIH. 



A CUM «r ■»»»•. 
fl«i m4 Hm Mas. 



KartTNoMi 

mUm. 
AtHvvAMvi. 



TkaR«lr»rUBB«. 
WMMmaadtlMllM. 
BaelMl ]>«m«. 
and MURRAY. 



By HALL ^AINB. 



U>9* U» Ur Ew9t, 

«CiiHter«rfiMiaM. 

ABUUi Water. 

By BUCHANAN 

Tk« Oharlataa. 

ThaWiiiwroi 
ASM •«■■<». 

By Comnnador CAMERON. 
The OndiN «r tk« 'BUek PriaM.' 

By Mrs. LOVBTT CAMERON. 

I>«c«hran Bvwr. | JaUat'i Ooardlaa. 

By HAYDBN CARRUTH. 

Tll« AATMtWM of Jmim. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 

For th« Lot* of a Lait. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVB. 

raol FerroQ. 

Wkj Pa«l Farran Xllla4 Ida WIfa. 

By MACLARBN COBBAN. 

Aa Oara of laala. | Tba Rod Baltaa. 

By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 

Tka Bar BiBiatar. 

By MORT. & PRANCES COLLINS. 

' ~ 8w«et aad Twanty. 



Swaat Anna Pata. 

TraaaaiigrattoB. 

FroMlCMalgMtollld- 



Bight. 
A Fifht with Ftortna. 

By WILKIB COLLINS. 



Tha yuiaga CkHaady. 
ToB Play ma Falaa. 
Blackaoiltb aad Bcliolar 
Fraacea. 



Azmadala. J AftarDark. 
Ha Hama. 



^ 



My MiiceUanlaf. 

Tke WomaB la WUta. 

Tha Mooaafona. 

Man and Wife. 

Poor MiM Finch. 

The Fallon Leavot. 



Jasabol'a Danahtar. 
Tha Black Robo. 
Heart aad Bclenea. 
'ZBayNor 
Tha trU Oenlna. 
Little NoTola. 
Legacy of Gala. 
Blind Love. 



Hide aad Satffc. 
ThoDead Sacroft. 
Qaaaa of Haarta. 
MiaiorMn.t 
The Hew Magdalaa. 
Tha FroMB Deep. 
Tha Law aad the Lady 
The Two DestlBies. 
The Haanted HotaL 
A Xagaa's Ufa. 

By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 

Evaiy Inch a Soldier. 

By BUTTON COOK. 

Laa. I Panl Foater'i Daaghtar. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

Tha Prophet of the Oreat Smoky Moontaiaa. 

By MATT CRIM. 
Tha Adveatorei of a Fair Rebel. 

By B. M. CROKBR. 
Pretty Mlia HoTUa. A Famllr LtkeaoM. 
IManaBarrlngtoB. — 

•To Let/ 

A Bird of Paasaga. 
Proper Pride. 

By W, 

By ALFHONSE DAUOET, 

Tht ETJ^agfiLiit : i>r. Vati tiaiviLLioTi. 

By ERASiMUS DAWSON* 

Thft Fvuntojn of TfnitlL 

By JAMES DB MILLE- 

A Cattle in Spito. 

By J, LEITH DERWENT, 

Sv CHARLES UJCKENS. 

i^tve&H ly Box, 



A Family LtkaaeM. 
yiUage Talei aad Joacla 

Tragediei. 
Two Mactera. 
Mr, JfTvU. 
CYPLES; 



Tha Kaa-Bnatar. 
Tracked aad Takaa. 
Ca««htatLaatl 
Waatadl 



By DICK DONOVAN, 



A OatactiTa'a THampha 



Zu 4.li^ GMp or tha LftV. 
Tr^tm LaionaKUoa Ra- 
ce tvod. 

f^HOhfld to D{H3III. 

Lluk bf Link 

fcuiplcion ArE^Eti«d. 



Tha Mystery af Jaaaalca terraca. 

By Mrs. ANNIE BDWARDBS. 

A Foiat of Hoaoar. | Arefaia Loven. 

By M. BBTHAM-BDWARDS. 

FaBeia. | Kitty. 

. By EDWARD EaOLESTON. 

Xozy. 

By a. MANVILLE FENN. 

TheHawMletreM. I ThaTicerLUy. 

WitaaM to the DaeA | The White Yfail& 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Doaaa. | Second Mrs. Tmotsaa. 

Hevar Fargottai. j Beveaty . ftva Braoka 

FoUy. Street. 

Fatal Zero. | The Lady of BraataaM 

By P. FITZGERALD and others. 
Straif e Sacreta. 

_Bv ALBANY DE FONBLANQUB. 

FUthy Lacra. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

O^rmpla. | Kiag or Knave t 

Oaa by Oaa. Booumces of tha Law. 

A Keal Qaeaa. Bones of Saad. 

Qnaea Cophetaa. I A Dog aad his Shadow. 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Bath's Brother'a Wife. ( The Lawton Girl. 
^Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRBRB. 
Faadoraag Harl. 

By HAIN FRISWELL. 
Oat af Two. 

By EDWARD GARRETT. 

The Oapal Oirls. 

. -^ ^^ GILBERT GAUL. 

A Straaga Manascript. 

^ ^^ By CHARLES GIBBON. 

Robin Oray. in Hononr Boaad. 

Faacy Free. Flower of the Forest 

For Lack of OolA^ The Braes of Yarrow. 

What wiU World Say T The Goldea Shaft. 
In Love and War. Of High Degree. 

For the King. By Mead and Streaak 

In Pastares Oraaa. Loviag a Dream. 

A Hard Xaot. 

Heart'a DeUght. 

Blood-Moaey . 
By WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Aastln's Chieata. i The Wizard of tlia 
Jamea Dake. | Mountain. 

By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 

The Lost Heiress. I The Fossicker. 

A Fair Colonist. | 

By Rev. S. BARING GOULD 

Bed Spider. | Eve. 

, . ^, By HENRY GREVILLE. 

A HoUa woman. ( Hikanor. 

By CECIL GRIFFITH. 
OoriBthla Mararion. 
^ ^ By SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
The Days of his yanlty. 

By JOHN HABBERTON. 
Bmatoa's Bayoa. f Country Luck. 

^ By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
ETory day Papers. 

_^ Bv THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

_ By J. BERWICK HARWOOD. 

The Tenth Earl. 



Qaeea of tha Meadow. 
A Heart's Problem. 
Tha Dead Heart. 



CBAtTto * WlNtfOS. Ill &t Ahrtln*. Uat. Undon. W.C, 



-.^^By JULIAN NAWTHORNB. 

8S2fn««««. Bwtrlx Buidolpli. 

Jh2^«£!?' ^^* PoInd«xtw« Die 

ft««.X1f arthur"'Aelps. 

«.i^»Jfi.$«0««B HOOPER. 

•-,. T ^y ?5"B HOPKINS. 
Twlzt Lon ui« Duty. 

AM^^',!i'^ HUNOBRPORD. 

•»-«JS!..'ter.*'-FRBD HUNT. 
r.U*^J??,i«^ INOELOW. 

A»»-.J5? ■*• ASHE KINO. 
•JS.^JSiT'g^.'' LEPELLETIBR. 

L ».».i».n ^^ Atonemwt otUim 

DimdM. 



fatrielaXcmlMaL 
TlMW^dWAUKwt. 

YMtonOftnw. 



WlthaSUkuiTlirMd. 
ft«lMlofth« Famflr. 
gwviac the Wuuir 



ATftirBaxDn. 



VnJdof Athtn». 

The Coiadt or 4 Bum^ 

The I»J<*titor. ^^ 

J. Red DjAuandL 

MACCOLL. 



H Mliantlu'ppt. 

. ^^ ay rtuan ,t.«w, 

Mj. Strutter p ^fiala^! PKckit 
K«U,^fV^.^;?„'i«« WACDONAI.D. 
QM*J*^,„^?.'*'^S MACOONELl- 

By W. M, MALLOCK, 



By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

feS.V,Sfff*Si |AHarv6«t«fWlldOato. 

rigHttsg the Alp. I Written la Plre. 

_.. „Bjr LEONARD MEHRICK. 
Tk» Mu wko «u Sood. . 

IUt.„c?j;t^:5a,?!«'-ESWORTH. 

«* -. «?y •'• E« MUDDOCK. 

The Dead llaa'i Secret. | ^*'^ 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



Alffodel.„», 

Joieph'a CkMtt. 

Coals of Fire. 

Val Strange. | Keartt. 

01dBla«e?eBLero. 

jnwWayof theWorM. 

Cjmlc Fortune. 

A Life's Atonement 



A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singulsr. 
BpbMwttasIdtlleGIrt 
lime's Revenffea 
A Wasted Crime. 
In Direst FerU. 



KJSHlBAV.n^^'fR'HN. 



jThe Bishops' UUt. 



One TraveUer Ketnms. 
Fanl Jones's Alias. 

o??.«5^'*'^\ MURRAY. 

.^„7.«rHUMB'i^rsisfev?^*-- 

.r/Aii'j^^^-^-NORRis^^-^ 

The imforeseea. | Ohance 7 or Fate v 

n. r^J^^ OBOROES OHNETr^' 

^iSTiSSi fAWewaia 

White ladlJ?^ ^''*- ^tlPffANT. 

Fh«&;F^es'^^«^'^^0''^B^^LV. 
-,., , , By OUIDA. 



ZdaUa. 
VaderTwoFlagg. 

Cecil OMtlMUiMsaAg* 

zneottui. 

Fuck. 

FoUe Fariae. 

ADogofFlaaian, 

Fascarel. 

Stna. 

Frlacen KanrazluL 

to a Winter S;^ 

Ariadne. 



WaadaT 

Othmar 

Frescoes. 

bKareahi 

OuUder^. 

Ruflno. 

Syrlln. 

janta Barbara. 

Two Offenders. 

Oulda's Wisdom 






Br C. 



L. PIRKIS. 



the Soul of OouatMs Adrtaa. 
^ By RICHAl 



(D PRYCa. 



CNAttO A I^INbtJik III ftt. MaHld^i Ulli. LUMmi. W.e. 



Tvo-SaiLuiia Novels— <o«Ut»iMtf. 
By JAMES PAYN, 



AtOyAMdiAfOlyli. 
AtfftalwBrotkwa. 

W«ltor^W«r« 



▲ ItariM BmMmm*. 
•OrkAMcy 



TlMTMkarttoTvwm. 



OwtyM't Tmt. 

rroMlzite. 

rwOMktair. 

Kit. 

By CHARLES READE< 

Itl«V«TtrTML»tolo ATwribto' 

ClirtetU JohMtoa*. 
The DoaM* lUrrlaft. 
P«« Tomntlf la Bla 



wiMtBsOonaar. 

AOMiiMttalAgmt. 

aK-' -m T*l«t, 

n- ■ : va. 

fta. 

La*!, -w iA.ihRji,nr;b*rd. 

A Wf^iiTiAD I V F [i ^,t An !)•• 
Ttkt T^a. i 1 f :f3 r B p« >2 r kC9, 
Cl«: r n rj D Clii « > H^r^'i'St. 
Lftfi Father Like S.rtfU 
ICkmifJ E-flQaLtli Hta. 
Mfrt WekiciI but Who. 

Lcif BiK^k IhAu Win 

Ion* rriT*t* VitTi. 
▲ Or»pe froHj » Tbora. 
Thv Hyiicrr oX Kir* 

hrmt 
Tht Word •A^ttaeWlIL 
A PrLncs Of ID* IILm4. 
ATri'ija<f fatiCAt. 



lMw% M« Utito. L»va 

Me loBf . 
TIM Qoisfew mU tk« 

He*rU. 
Tko OowM tf Tnw 

Love. 
TteJUt 
The Avtobioffraphy of 

a Thief. 



Fool PU7. 

Th« Waadtrlag Belr. 

HardCMh. 

SlBgl«liMrlaB4 OevU*- 

Oood Stories of llMtoad 



Fee Woflagtoii. 

GriflthOiwat. 

A Fertlou Beorot, 

A 81mf lotoik 

Re«dlaaa. 

A WosMi-HAUr. 



By MfA. J. H. RIDDELL. 



Wtlrd &toriea. 
fairy Water. 
HerMother'aDarllaf. 
The Prince of Wales's 
Oardea Party. 



The Ualnhablted KottSt. 
The Mystery la Palaoo 

Oardeas. 
The Nan's Carto. 
Idle Tales. 



By AMELIE RIVES. 

Barbara Derlnff. 

By P. W. ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange. | The Hands of Jotleo. 

By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. I Schools and Scholarii 
Grace Balmsiga's Sweetheart. 

W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

The Bomance of Jenny 

Harlowe. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Louise. 
Alone onWideWlde Sea. 
The Good Ship 'Mo- 
hock.' 
The Phantom Death. 



By 

Konnd the Galley Fire. 

On the Fo'k'sle Head. 

In the Middle Watch. 

A Voyage to the Oape. 

A Book for the Ham- 
mock. 

The Mystery of the 
* Ocean Star.' 

By DORA RUSSBLL. 

A Covntry tisoetJieart. 
By OEORQB AUGUSTUS SALA. 

Gaslight and Daylicht. 

By JOriN SAUNDERS. 

B«y Waterman. 1 The Lion in the Patli. 

rhe Two Dreamers. | 

By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 

Joan Merryweathor. I SSbastlan. 

The Hish Mills. Margaret and SUM. 

Heart iaJyago. _ _ ^ J_ beth. 



By OBORQE R. SIMS. 



The Ring o'^Bells. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane, Married. 
Tales of To>day. 
Dramas of Ufe. 
Tlakletop's Orimo. 

By ARTHUR 81 
AltotofiiatheSatk. 



My Two Wives. 

Zeph. 

Memoln of a Landlady. 

Scenes from the Show. 

The 10 Oon 



DaMaoJ Abroad. 
lUTCHLBY. 



By HAWLBY SaiART. 

Wlthmt Lore or LteOBOi. 
The Ftaagar. 



By T. W. SPEIGHT. 

ffhoMysUrteo of Horea 4 Back to Ufe. 

I>yke. I The LondwatexTkagod. 

The QoMea Kavm, \ Bnrgo's Bomaaco. 
Hoodwinked. I Qnlttsaco in Fan. 

By OoTloas Ways. ^AHubuui from the 8« 



(I 



By aCaN ST. 
rofTi 



_, AUBYN. 

ArenowoTTrlattr. I To His Own Master. 
The Junior Bean. 1 Orehard DasMrol. 

Master of St.Benedlet's | In the Face of theWortd. 

By R. A. STBRNOALE. 

Tke Afghan Knife. 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Mow AraUaa Mights. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. I The VMla-Flayw. 

FroadMalsIo. | 

By WALTER THORNBURY. 
fhlosforftlwMariaea. | Old Stories Botold. 

By T. ADOLPHU8 TROLLOPB. 
Diamoad Oat Diamond. 

By P. ELEANOR TROLLOPB. 
L&e m^ ip«a tkelJ ~ 



By F. ELE> 

Uke sklBO ip«a 
Sea. 



I Mabel's Fzogresi. 
By ANTHONY 



TROLLOPS. 

The Laad-Leaffuero. 



Mr. 

Family. 
GoIdsaLion of Oraapora 

T. TROWBRIOOE. 



Fraa Frohmaaa. 
MarioaFay. 

XeptiatheDaik. 

JohaOal^to. 

The Way We live Kov. 

By J. 
raraeUs Follyc 

By IVAN TUROENIEPP. Ac 
Stories firom Foreign Hoveiists. 

By MARK TWAIN. 

A Fleasnre Trip OB the ^ ^ 

Continent. 
The Glided Ago. 
ry Fiaa. 



Ufa on tbelDsiIsslppt. 
tkM Prince and tho 



Paaper. 
A Taakee at the Cdart 
of Xing Arthur. 



Bnckleberry 

MarkTwain's Sketches. 
Tom Sawyer. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
Stolea White Elephant. 

By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
— Jndith. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 
's Pass. The Hngnenot Faafly. 

The BlaekhaU GhosU. 



What SheCameThrongli 
leanty and the Beas^. 
Ntoyeaao Jataeliao. 



The Bride- 
Bvried Diamonds. 
St. Mnne o's Oily. 
Lady Bell. 
Noblesse Obllfo. 
Usappearsd. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 
fbe (laoea against Owen. | Prince of Balldstaa. 
^God Save the Qaeoa t' 
By AARON WATSON and LILLIAS 

WASSERMANN. 
The Marqals of Oarabas. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
Trns^Money. 

By Mm. P. H. WILLIAMSON. 
A ChUd Widow. 

By J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Begimental Legendm 

By H. F. WOOD. " 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
The Englishman of the K«e Cain. 

By Lady WOOD. 
SaUna. 

By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY;. 
Bacnel Armstrong ; or. Love and Theoloery. 

By EDMUND YATES. 
The Fortom Hope. | Castaway. 
Land at Last. 

By I. ZANQWILL. 
Ohetto Tracedlea 
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